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PREFACE 


The  present  volume  is  the  outcome  of  a  frequently 
expressed  desire  by  many  of  Alexander  Anderson's 
friends  and  admirers,  who,  after  his  death,  felt  that 
it  would  be  a  becoming  tribute  to  his  worth  as  a  man, 
and  to  his  merits  as  a  poet,  to  collect  and  publish  a 
Memorial  Volume  of  his  poems,  a  large  number  of 
which  had  never  appeared  in  book  form,  and  many 
of  which,  as  was  well  known,  had  never  got  beyond 
the    manuscript   stage. 

The  idea  at  first  was  to  make  a  selection  partly 
from  the  poet's  four  published  volumes,  and  partly 
from  his  unpublished  and  fugitive  pieces;  but  the 
latter  were  found  to  be  so  numerous  that  it  was  decided 
to  leave  the  poems  in  the  published  volumes  to  be 
dealt  with  on  some  future  occasion.  With  the  ex- 
ception, therefore,  of  "Cuddle  Doon,"  which  has 
been  admitted  because  it  is  the  first  of  a  sequence  of 
poems  which  would  not  be  complete  without  it,  no 
poem  that  has  appeared  in  any  of  the  former  volumes 
finds  a  place   in    this  collection. 

The  task  of  collecting  the  poems,  which  were 
scattered  abroad  in  various  magazines  and  periodicals, 
over  a  long  series  of  years,  has  been  one  of  no  small 
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difficulty;  and,  though  a  very  large  number  have 
been  secured,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  some  may 
up  till  now  remain  undiscovered. 

The  work  of  selection  has  been  scarcely  less  arduous 
— the  chief  difficulty  being  the  abundance  of  material 
— and  many  pieces  of  great  merit  have  had  to  be  left 
out  for  lack  of  space.  In  the  selection,  the  design  has 
been  to  make  the  book  representative  of  the  poet  in 
all  his  moods,  with  a  bias,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  those 
pieces  which  seemed  most  likely  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  or  group 
together  the  poems  that  show  the  varied  characteristics 
of  the  poet's  work.  The  order  adopted  is  in  the  main 
chronological  so  far  as  the  poems  that  have  already 
been  printed  are  concerned;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  the  dates  of  many  of  those  left  in  manuscript. 
The  method  followed  has  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
preserving  the  charm  of  variety,  and  increasing  the 
interest  of  the  collection  as  a  whole. 

Of  the  previously  published  pieces  included  in  this 
volume,  the  greater  part  appeared  in  The  People's 
Friend,  but  a  considerable  number  of  them  were  first 
published  in  Chambers's  Journal,  Good  Words,  the 
Evening  Dispatch,  and  the  Dundee  Weekly  News; 
and  the  editor  gratefully  acknowledges  the  courtesy  of 
the  editors  and  publishers  of  (these  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  permitting  their  reproduction.  "Anvil 
and    Newspaper,"     which    appeared    in     The    British 
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W orkmarij  is  inserted  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Messrs  S.  \V.   Partridge  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

For  much  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  the  work 
for  the  press,  and  revising  of  the  proofs,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr  Alexander  Kennedy,  Kenmill  House,  Bothwell; 
Mr  Alan  Reid,  F.E.I.S.,  The  Loaning,  Edinburgh; 
Mr  Thomas  Eraser,  Maxwellknowe,  Dalbeattie,  and 
others.  To  them,  and  to  the  artists  who  have  contri- 
buted drawings  for  the  illustrations,  and  to  Mr  Robert 
T.  Rose,  who  secured  and  collected  the  drawings,  I 
tender  most  cordial   thanks. 

The  book,  which  is  made  up  largely  of  poems  written 
in  his  maturer  years,  when  the  lyrical  faculty  of  the 
poet  had  become  fully  developed,  is  now  submitted  to 
the  generous  consideration,  not  only  of  Scotsmen  at 
homeand  abroad,  but  of  all  lovers  of  Scottish  literature. 

A.  B. 

Edinburgh,  2^th  Augusty   igi2. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 


Alexander  Anderson  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Kirkconnel,  Dumfries-shire  on  the  30th  of  April,  1845. 
He  was  the  son  of  James  Anderson  and  Isabella  Cowan, 
of  whose  family  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter,  he  was 
the  youngest.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  not  Kirkconnel 
in  Annandale,  the  scene  of  the  tragic  ballad  of  Fair 
Helen,  as  has  sometimes  been  imagined;  but 
Kirkconnel  in  Nithsdale,  a  village  of  little  more  than  a 
single  street  built  on  each  side  of  the  highway,  with 
the  long,  straight  line  of  the  Glasgow  and  South- 
western Railway  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  head  waters 
of  the  Xith  winding  past  it  on  the  other.  The  house 
in  which  he  was  born  is  still  pointed  out  to  interested 
visitors,  in  what  is  known  as  John  McLatchie's  Entry, 
in  the  main  street  of  the  village;  but  the  house  w'hich 
was  built  by  the  hands  of  his  father,  who  w^as  a  quarry- 
man,  and  in  which  the  family  afterwards  resided,  stood 
in  an  opening  between  the  main  street  and  the  railway 
embankment.  Since  the  poet's  death  it  has  been 
demolished,  and  an  extension  of  the  adjoining  buildings 
now  occupies  its  place. 

When  the  boy  was  about  three  years  old,  the  family 
removed  to  Crocketford,  a  village  in  the  lower  end  of 
Galloway,  where,  in  "its  circle  of  sunny  land,"  he 
passed  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and,  in  "the  old, 
dark,  humble  school-house,  that  stood  by  the  little 
stream,"  he  received  the  ordinary  elementary  education 
obtainable  there.  At  this  time  of  his  life  he  did  not 
show  any  special  aptitude  for,  or  love  of,  learning, 
except    that    he    took    a    great    delight    in    acquiring 
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proficiency  in  writing;  and  that  he  became  an  excellent 
penman,  surviving  examples  of  his  early  compositions 
very  clearly  show.  He  was  also  fond  of  drawing,  and 
enjoyed  a  local  fame  as  a  colourist,  becoming  a  member 
of  an  academy  of  youths,  every  one  of  whom  was  in 
duty  bound  to  provide,  at  stated  periods,  a  sketch  to 
be  criticised  by  the  others.  These  criticisms  being 
often  expressed  in  terms  more  pungent  than  pleasant, 
the  results  of  their  devotion  to  art  were  not  alw^ays 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  peace  among  the 
brotherhood.  Looking  back  to  this  time,  from 
maturer  years,  he  says:  "  I  can  still  see  myself  trudging 
to  school,  satchel  on  back,  and  stopping  now  and  then 
to  see  if  my  masterpiece  was  not  receiving  any  damage 
in  its  transit." 

While  he  was  receiving  the  ordinary  education  of 
the  old  school-house,  he  was  also  unconsciously  being 
moulded  by  those  influences  which  are  so  difficult  to 
define,  but  which  in  after  years  are  so  fair  to  look  back 
upon.  Writing  of  this  period,  to  an  old  school-fellow, 
and  recalling  scenes  and  incidents  in  which  they  had 
both  participated,  he  says: — • 

"  For  boyhood,   like  sweet  love's  first  prime, 
Has  spells  that  are  divinely  given ; 
And  all  the  light  that  crowned  that  time 
Fell  somewhere  from  a  rent  in  heaven." 

As  he  had  now  transferred  his  devotion  from  painting 
to  poetry,  and  was  able  to  rhyme  with  facility,  every 
notable  incident,  or  odd  phase  of  character  which  came 
under  his  notice  that  he  deemed  worthy  of  the  honour, 
he  recorded  in  rhyming  epistles,  or  satirical  verse. 
Very  few  of  those  early  productions,  however,  have 
escaped  the  fiery  ordeal  to  which  they  v;ere  ultimately 
subjected. 
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At  this  time  also  he  began  to  become  famihar  with 
the  world  of  books,  and  to  revel  in  literature  of  the 
most  sensational  character.  Living  and  moving  in  an 
atmosphere  of  romance,  he  read  novels,  plays  and 
books  of  adventure,  among  which  the  works  of 
Fenimore  Cooper  held  a  prominent  place.  As  he  had 
a  healthy  mind,  he  did  not  come  to  any  harm  through 
living  with  the  noble  savage.  His  own  view  was,  that 
as  these  men  lived  with  nature,  to  that  extent,  at  least, 
their  influence  was  beneficial.  This  was  but  a  phase 
of  youth  that  soon  passed  away,  and,  as  his  mind 
expanded  and  matured,  he  sought  for  companionship 
of  a  more  intellectual  order. 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  returned  with 
his  parents  to  his  native  village  of  Kirkconnel.  There 
for  about  two  years  he  found  employment  in  a  quarry, 
after  which  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Glasgow  and 
South- Western  Railway  Company,  as  a  surfaceman, 
on  that  portion  of  the  line  adjacent  to  the  village.  It 
wa»  while  employed  in  the  quarry  and  on  the  railway 
that  he  began  that  course  of  self-culture  which  so 
greatly  influenced  his  future  career,  and  the  results  of 
which  are  so  evident  in  all  that  he  has  written.  All 
his  leisure  time,  even  his  meal-hour  on  the  slope  of  the 
railway  embankment,  was  now  devoted  to  study,  and 
to  the  reading  of  the  best  authors.  Among  these 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Keats,  and  Shelley  were  his 
favourites,  and,  like  most  young  poets,  he  also  came 
for  a  time  under  the  spell  of  Byron.  As  a  result  of 
this  course  of  reading,  a  strong  desire  to  extend  his 
education  by  the  study  of  languages  took  possession  of 
him.  By  persevering  effort  in  this  direction,  with  the 
aid  of  "  Cassell's  Popular  Educator"  and  a  French 
Grammar,  it  was  not  long  before  he  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  French  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  read  the 
works  of  Racine  and  Moli^re.     The  ambition  to  be  able 
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to  read  the  works  of  the  great  masters  in  their  own 
tongue  led  him  on  by  the  same  means  to  the  study 
of  German  and  ItaHan.  At  a  later  period  he  added 
to  these  the  study  of  Spanish,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  read  the  masterpiece  of  Cervantes  in  the  language 
of  its  author.  Along  with  these  he  had  also  a  slight 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  While,  by  his 
persevering  efforts,  Anderson  had  in  this  way  acquired 
what  might  be  called  a  Vv'orking  knowledge  of  these 
languages,  he  made  no  claim  to  exact  scholarship.  His 
own  estimate  of  his  attainments  was  a  very  modest  one; 
but  it  enabled  him  to  say:  "Now,  I  can  appreciate,  in 
my  own  way  and  in  their  own  tongue,  the  mighty 
voices  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Dante."  His  know- 
ledge of  these  authors,  and  of  the  languages  m  which 
they  have  written,  might  be  imperfect,  as  in  the 
circumstances  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be;  but  it  was  a 
possession  that  gave  him  great  pleasure,  and  became 
to  him  a  source  of  genuine  inspiration. 

During  this  period  of  self-culture  the  faculty  of 
rhyming  was  kept  very  much  in  abeyance.  This  was 
partly  due  to  a  growing  conviction  of  the  worthlessness 
of  much  that  he  had  written,  and  partly  to  the  nature 
of  his  daily  toil  not  being  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  art  of  poetry.  But  in  1864  the  death  of  a 
beloved  brother,  at  the  early  age  of  26,  awoke  the  poetic 
faculty  v.'hich  had  been  lying  dormant.  The  memory 
of  this  brother,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached, 
is  embalmed  in  a  tender  and  impassioned  poem — "  To 
One  in  Eternity  " — which  was  included  in  the  poet's 
first  published  volume.  Another  tribute  to  this 
brother's  memory  was  a  series  of  "In  Memoriam  " 
poems,  which  in  later  years  he  did  not  care  to  publish. 

Anderson's  first  appearance  in  print  was  made  in  the 
columns  of  The  People's  Journal,  Dundee,  to  which 
he  contributed  some  verses,   in    reference   to  the   Rev» 
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Fergus  Ferguson's  attack  on  the  character  of  Robert 
Burns  during  the  celebrations  of  the  centenary  year. 
This  poem,  like  the  episode  which  called  it  forth,  seems 
now  to  have  passed  out  of  remembrance.  In  1869  he 
appeared  as  a  prize-winner,  in  the  Christmas  Number 
of  The  People's  Journal,  with  "  A  Song  of  Labour," 
a  poem  in  the  same  measure,  and  following  a  similar 
train  of  thought,  as  that  which  gave  its  title  to  his  first 
volume,  but  which  is  not  a  part  of  it.  He  was  also 
the  winner  twice  successively,  in  187 1  and  1872,  of  the 
first  prize  for  the  best  poem  in  The  People's  Journal 
competition,  with  the  poems  of  "The  Dead  Mother" 
and  "Rachel";  and  of  the  second  prize  in  1870,  with 
the  poem  of  "The  Dead  Child." 

It  may  have  been  about  this  time,  or  possibly  a 
little  earlier,  that  he  became  the  village  satirist,  and 
wrote  about  the  "  Holy  Willies"  of  the  neighbourhood 
with  a  sharp  and  scathing  pen.  Some  examples  that 
have  been  preserved  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  writer's 
kindly  nature,  he  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  leniency 
in  dealing  with  the  faults  and  failings  of  the  "  unco 
guid." 

The  first  real  recognition  of  Anderson  as  a  poet  was 
due  to  the  keen  literary  discernment  of  Mr  Andrew 
Stewart,  sub-editor,  under  the  late  Mr  David  Pae,  of 
The  People's  Friend,  Dundee.  The  poem  which  at  once 
attracted  his  notice  was  "John  Keats,"  with  the  now 
familiar  pen-nam.e  of  "Surfaceman"  attached.  This 
was  the  poet's  first  contribution  to  the  Friend,  and  it 
was  printed  in  No.  16  of  that  Miscellany.  Mr  Stewart 
was  so  much  impressed  by  the  manly  ring  of  the  verse, 
and  its  great  superiority  to  the  poetical  contributions 
which  he  generally  received,  that  he  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  author,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  that  the  writer  who  showed  so  much  nobility  of 
heart  and  mind,  such  a  wealth  of  imagery,  refinement 
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of  language,  and  a  degree  of  culture  that  is  usually 
associated  with  halls  of  learning,  was  in  reality  what 
his  pseudonym  implied — a  "surfaceman,"  and  toiling 
contentedly  with  pick  and  shovel  on  the  railway.  In 
this  way  began  a  warm  and  life-long  friendship  between 
the  poet  and  Mr  Stewart,  and  a  connection  with  The 
People's  Friend  that  lasted  during  the  whole  of  his 
active  literary  life. 

Having  now  become  a  prolific  writer,  in  addition  to  his 
numerous  contributions  to  The  People's  Friend,  he  also 
found  time  to  contribute  poems  to  Chambers's  Journal, 
Good  Words,  CasseWs  Magazine,  The  Quiver,  and 
other  Miscellanies.  This  naturally  led  him  to  resolve 
on  taking  the  risks  of  authorship  and — to  use  his  own 
words — "  gratify  a  long-felt  wish  to  see  the  '  children 
of  my  brain  '  housed  under  the  boards  of  a  neat 
volume."  This  desire  was  realised  in  1873. 
Encouraged  by  the  hearty  reception  given  to  his  poems, 
and  reassured  by  the  many  kind  letters  which  reached 
him  through  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  The  People's 
Friend,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
to  "  venture  upon  the  ocean  of  literature  in  a  trim 
built  craft  of  his  own  construction."  The  result  was 
the  issue  of  his  first  volume — "  A  Song  of  Labour  and 
Other  Poems" — a  neat  book  of  200  pages,  printed  at 
The  Advertiser  Office,  Dundee.  The  longest  poem  in 
the  volume,  "A  Song  of  Labour,"  is  "Respectfully 
dedicated  to  my  fellow-workers  with  pick  and  shovel 
everywhere." 

The  book  received  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  so 
successful  was  it  that  the  whole  edition  was  bought  up 
in  less  than  a  fortnight,  largely  by  the  help  of  the 
contributors  to  The  People's  Friend.  It  was  favourably 
received  by  critics,  and  reviewed  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
It  was  seen  that  a  new  poet  had  arisen  with  a  distinctive 
note  in  his  song;  with  a  genuine  power,  that  was  sweet, 
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true,  and  tender  in  its  degree — one  who  was  capable 
of  expressing  his  own  thoughts  with  vigour  and  culti- 
vated taste,  and  from  whom  work  of  higher  quality 
might  reasonably  be  expected. 

In  1875  Anderson  issued  a  second  volume,  "  The 
Two  Angels  and  Other  Poems,"  with  an  appreciative 
biographical  sketch  by  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  In 
this  sketch  the  simple  facts  of  the  poet's  life  are  related,, 
and  a  judicious  appraisement  of  the  man  and  his  work 
is  given.  "We  believe,"  says  Mr  Gilfillan,  "a  purer 
and  simpler-minded  man  does  not  exist.  He  sends  on 
his  passions  rushing  with  the  trains — he  retains  in  his. 
own  bosom  and  home  the  peace  which  passeth  all 
understanding."  This  little  book  of  232  pages,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  received 
as  cordial  a  welcome  as  that  which  was  given  to  "A 
Song  of  Labour."  In  his  new  volume,  the  poet's 
supreme  ability  as  a  delineator  of  child  life  was  abun- 
dantly evident.  The  fine  touches  of  nature,  the  pawky 
humour,  and  pure  pathos  of  such  poems  as  "  Jenny 
wi'  the  Airn  Teeth,"  "Cuddle  Doon,"  and  "Jamie's 
Wee  Chair,"  at  once  won  for  their  author  a  warm 
place  in  Scottish  hearts,  and  made  his  name  a  house- 
hold word  in  Scottish  homes.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  "  Jenny  wi'  the  Airn  Teeth  " 
was  Anderson's  first  poem  illustrating  this  particular 
aspect  of  child-life,  and  that  it  was  written  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  friend,  Mr  Andrew  Stewart.  On 
every  page  there  was  evidence  that  the  poet  had  made 
a  distinct  advance  in  the  cultivation  of  his  art.  The 
purity  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  the  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  expression,  attracted  special  attention. 
With  "  In  Rome,  A  Poem  in  Sonnets,"  the  author 
essayed  a  higher  flight  than  any  he  had  yet  attempted. 
In  choosing  such  a  theme  he  challenged  comparison 
with  the  great  masters.     That  a  young  railway  surface- 
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man  should  grapple  with  such  a  theme  is  in  itself 
remarkable;  but  that  he  should  have  done  so  with  such 
a  large  measure  of  success  is  more  remarkable  still. 
At  the  time  those  sonnets  were  written  the  poet  had 
never  seen  Rome;  to  him  a  visit  to  that  city  was  as 
yet  a  "vast  desire,"  not  a  realised  ambition.  If  the 
contents  of  the  book  showed  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
poet,  not  less  did  his  letters  reveal  the  sterling 
unaffected  character  of  the  man.  Writing  to  a  friend 
at  this  time,  of  how  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  among 
his  favourite  books,  with  his  friends  dropping  in  now 
and  then  for  a  quiet  chat,  he  says: — 

"What  more  have  I  to  wish  for?  I  have  the  great 
rush  and  whirl  of  the  world  going  past  me  in  the  trains 
through  the  day  when  at  my  work,  and  at  night  the 
cool  healthy  calm  of  my  native  village." 

Writing  to  another  friend,  he  says: — 

"  Poets  are  a  strange  lot,  and  I  am  beginning  to 
think  that  '  'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good.'  Better  to 
have  a  little  high,  firm  manhood  than  the  gift  of  poetry 
coupled  with  a  mean   intellect." 

In  1878  "Songs  of  The  Rail  "  appeared.  The  book 
was  published  by  Messrs  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  and 
bore  the  inscription:  "  Dedicated  to  my  Fellow-workers 
on  the  Railway."  In  a  prefatory  note  the  author 
defends  himself  from  charges  brought  against  him  of 
exaggeration  and  over-drawing  in  his  poems  of  railway 
life.  In  reply  to  these  charges,  he  remarks:  "Nearly 
all  my  railway  poems  are  founded  upon  facts,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  upon  incidents  that  have  taken  place 
upon  a  line  on  which  I  work.  There  are  others 
founded  upon  accounts  of  railway  accidents,  seen  in 
glancing  over  the  papers  in  my  leisure  hours;  while 
others,  again,  have  for  basis  communications  made  to 
me  by  railwaymen  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  in  my 
daily  work.     I  will  frankly  admit,   however,  to  having 
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taken  advantage  now  and  then — although  in  a  very 
slight  degree — of  the  licence  usually  allowed  to  verse 
writers,  of  altering  details  in  order  to  create  a  more 
complete  whole."  In  a  few  words  more  he  expresses 
the  hope,  that  the  book  "may  interest  my  fellow- 
workers  on  the  railway,  and  heighten  in  some  degree 
their  pride  in  the  service,  however  humble  be  their 
position.  I  trust  that  its  perusal  may  lead  the  engine- 
driver,  among  others,  to  look  upon  his  '  iron-horse  ' 
as  the  embodiment  of  a  force  as  noble,  as  gigantic — 
a  force  which  has  opened  up  for  commerce  and  industry 
a  thousand  paths  that  otherwise  would  have  remained 
undiscovered:  a  power  destined  beyond  doubt  to  be  one 
of  the  civilisers  of  the  world." 

"Songs  of  the  Rail  "  was  a  selection  of  poems  on 
railway  subjects  from  the  author's  two  previous 
volumes,  with  a  few  additional  pieces.  It  contained  a 
portrait  of  "Surfaceman  "  as  he  appeared  at  his  daily 
employment,  standing  on  the  railway  slope,  with  a 
pick  and  shovel  beside  him. 

In  1879  "Ballads  and  Sonnets"  was  published  by 
Messrs  Macmillan  &  Co.  This  volume  was  to  a  great 
extent  made  up  of  selections  from  the  first  two  volumes, 
which  had  been  long  out  of  print.  This  publication 
was  very  much  a  concession  to  the  wishes  of  the  poet's 
friends,  who  were  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the 
selections  made;  but  it  also  contained  a  number  of  new 
poems  written  in  the  author's  happiest  vein.  It  was 
dedicated,  in  three  sonnets,  to  Archibald  Cameron 
Corbett,  Esq.,  who  had  been  to  the  poet  one  of  the 
best  and  kindest  of  friends.  With  this  gentleman,  so 
well  known  as  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Tradeston 
division  of  Glasgow,  and  afterward  as  Lord  Rowallan, 
Anderson  had  at  different  times  visited  the  English 
Lake  district,  Belgium  and  Germany;  and  at  this  time 
had    but    recently    returned    from    Italy,    after    having 
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visited  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Rome.  The  dedicatory 
sonnets  recall  the  visit  to  the  Wordsworth  country,  and 
a  longer  series  at  the  end  of  the  book  commemorate 
the  tour  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  first  place  in 
the  book  is  given  to  "  In  Rome:  a  Poem  in  Sonnets." 
It  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  author,  that, 
though  this  poem  was  written  long  before  he  ever 
thought  of  seeing  Rome  except  in  dreams,  he  found 
it  was  so  true  to  the  reality  in  every  respect  that,  on 
his  return,  he  saw  nothing  to  alter  except  a  line  or  two, 
where  he  refers  to  Keats  and  Shelley  as  "  Two  of  great 
England's  singers,  lying  each  by  each  " — the  fact  being 
that  separate  graveyards  contain  the  dust  of  the  two 
poets.  When  Anderson  was  leaving  for  Italy,  a  lady 
in  London,  who  knew  of  his  deep  admiration  for  Keats 
and  Shelley,  gave  him  a  case  of  violets  to  plant  upon 
their  graves.  This  loving  tribute  the  poet  reverently 
paid,  and,  on  his  own  part,  procured  in  Rome  a  lily 
of  the  Nile  which  he  planted  on  the  grave  of  Shelley. 

The  publication  of  "  Ballads  and  Sonnets  "  by  a  firm 
of  eminent  London  publishers  could  not  fail  to  intro- 
duce the  poet  and  his  work  to  a  wider  circle  of  the 
English  reading  public;  and,  containing  as  it  did  a  fair 
representation  of  the  varied  themes  by  which  the  author 
appealed  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  it  allowed  of  a 
better  estimate  being  formed  of  his  merits  as  a  poet. 

In  October,  1880,  Anderson  left  Kirkconnel  for 
Edinburgh,  having  obtained  an  appointment  there,  as 
assistant  librarian  in  the  University  Library.  This 
change  of  circumstances  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his 
numerous  friends,  who  had  long  grudged  to  see  him 
spending  his  golden  prime,  and  exhausting  his  energies 
with  pick  and  shovel,  in  the  hard  and  exacting  toil  of 
a  railway  surfaceman.  Now  that  they  saw  him  placed 
in  more  congenial  surroundings,  they  believed  that  in 
his  new  position  he  would  find  much  that  was  agree- 
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able  to  his  personal  tastes;  while  by  his  talents  and 
acquirements  he  would  be  well  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  attached  to  it.  Anderson  had  already  made 
many  friends  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  them  his  appoint- 
ment was  particularly  gratifying.  He  liked  the  city  for 
the  opportunities  which  it  gave  him  of  social  inter- 
course and  intellectual  enjoyment;  but  he  did  not 
delight  in  "the  sweet  security  of  streets"  as  Charles 
Lamb  did. 

It  was  a  cause  of  regret  to  his  friends  that  city  life 
did  not  seem  to  stimulate  Anderson's  poetical  ardour, 
or  quicken  his  impulses  towards  a  literary  career.  He 
printed  a  small  collection  of  translations  from  Heine 
for  private  circulation,  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  publish  another  volume.  The  regret  of  his 
friends  was  hardly  justified  by  facts,  for,  during  the 
ten  years  following  his  removal  to  Edinburgh,  his 
poetical  contributions  to  periodical  literature  were  both 
numerous  and  important,  while  the  desire  to  write  well 
remained  as  strong  as  ever.  But,  though  living  as  he 
now  did,  in  close  touch  with  all  that  was  best  in  the 
artistic  and  literary  life  of  the  capital,  and  mingling 
freely  with  it  in  a  social  capacity,  it  was  quite  evident 
that  the  city  did  not  inspire  him.  He  found  his  inspira- 
tion still  at  Kirkconnel,  amid  the  breezy  uplands 
dominated  by  Corsencon  and  the  Kirkland  Hills,  and 
where  traditions  of  the  Covenanters  still  linger  about 
Glen  Aylmer  and  the  Vennel  Burn.  The  holiday 
seasons  found  him  back  again  beside  his  native  woods 
and  streams,  or  on  the  hillside  listening  to  the  low 
sweet  voices  of  Nature,  with  his  favourite  bird,  the  lark, 
soaring  and  singing  in  the  blue  sky  above  him. 

In  1883  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institution.  Whatever  advantages  this 
position  afforded  him,  the  responsibilities  and  the 
engrossing  duties  of  the  position  left  him  little  leisure  to 
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follow  his  favourite  pursuits;  and  in  i8S6  he  returned 
to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  the  University  as 
sub-librarian. 

In  December,  1S91,  the  poet  was  entertained  by  his 
friends  to  a  Complimentary  Dinner  in  the  Douglas 
Hotel,  Edinburgh.  On  this  occasion  he  was  presented 
with  his  portrait  in  oils,  painted  by  W.  S.  MacGeorge, 
R.S.A.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Sheriff  Aeneas 
Mackay,  and  the  presentation  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
John  Lamond.  Mr  Anderson  replied  in  a  poetical 
address,  which  will  be  found,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Portrait,"  in  the  present  volume. 

In  1900,  the  death  of  his  friend  Mr  Andrew  Stewart, 
Editor  of  The  People^ s  Friend,  was  a  great  blow  to 
the  poet.  Theirs  was  a  unique  friendship,  that  had 
■endured  for  thirty  years  without  the  slightest  jar.  Of 
this  sad  event  he  wrote:  "Mr  Stewart  was  my  soul's 
brother,  and  ours  w^as  a  long,  long  friendship  without 
the  slightest  hitch  on  either  side.  I  never  had  a  blow 
like  it."  He  also  wrote  the  following  verse,  with  which 
he  associated  the  writer  of  these  notes: — 

"  We  lay  this  wreath  upon  thy  grave,  O  friend! 
Symbol  of  that  we  wear  within  our  heart; 
The  one  will  fade,  the  other  still  keep  green, 
Until  we,  too,  shall  be  as  now  thou  art." 

It  always  seemed  to  those  who  knew  Anderson  most 
intimately  that  he  was  never  quite  the  same  man  after 
the  death  of  his  friend,  and  as  if  the  shadow  of  his 
great  loss  lay  on  much  of  what  he  wrote. 

His  contributions  to  periodical  literature  now  became 
less  frequent;  but  he  still  remained  faithful  to  his  first 
love — The  People's  Friend.  His  last  contribution — 
'"  The  Quick  and  The  Dead  " — appeared  in  its  columns 
in  1905,  and  it  was  probably  the  last  poem  that  he  sent 
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to  the  press.  During  the  thirty-six  years  of  his 
connection  with  this  Miscellany  he  contributed  to  its 
columns  considerably  over  three  hundred  poems. 

Some  years  before  his  death  Anderson  was  appointed 
Chief  Librarian,  he  having  been  acting  in  that  capacity 
for  some  time  previously.  This  recognition  ot  his 
services  gave  him  genuine  pleasure,  and  he,  the  most 
modest  of  men  where  his  own  merits  were  concerned, 
found  delight  in  the  thought,  that,  beginning  life  as 
a  railway  surfaceman,  he  had  attained  to  the  position 
of  Librarian  of  Edinburgh  University.  But  he  also 
felt  that,  like  so  much  in  life,  promotion  had  come  too 
late  to  yield  the  full  satisfaction  that  it  would  otherwise 
have  done.  His  health  by  this  time  had  become 
seriously  impaired,  and  the  feeling  that  he  was  an  old 
man    was   daily   growing    upon    him. 

In  his  later  years  he  became  very  much  of  a  recluse, 
and  was  constrained  by  failing  health  to  withdraw  from 
those  scenes  of  social  intercourse  that  he  had  formerly 
found  so  congenial,  and  where  his  presence  had  always 
been  so  welcome  and  attractive.  He  attended  to  his 
duties  at  the  University  till  within  a  week  or  two  of 
his  death,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  doing  so  in 
much  weakness  and  suffering.  He  died  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday,  the  nth  of  July,  igog.  He  had  often 
expressed  his  desire  that  when  the  end  came  he  should 
be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  his  native  village — 
"  Among  familiar  names  to  rest,  and  in  the  places  of 
his  youth." 

Three  days  after  his  death  this  desire  was  given  effect 
to.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his  relatives,  the 
funeral  was  a  private  one;  but,  along  with  those 
connected  with  the  family  and  a  few  old  friends  in 
the  vilFage,  it  was  attended  by  Professor  Eggeling,  as 
representing  the  Library  Committee  of  Edinburgh 
University,    and   Mr   Alexander    Kennedy,   of    Kenmilt 
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House,  Bothwell,  who  afterwards  acquired  the  copy- 
right of  the  poet's  works. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these  notes  to  attempt  any 
critical  estimate  of  Anderson's  merits  as  a  poet;  but 
a  few  points  may  be  briefly  touched  on.  It  was  quite 
in  accordance  wuth  the  ordinary  course  of  things  that 
".Surfaceman"  should  write  "Songs  of  the  Rail" 
with  a  fulness  of  knowledge,  and  a  power  of  vivid 
description,  and  thereby  make  for  himself  a  name  in 
a  comparatively  new  field  of  poetic  enterprise.  With 
his  poems  of  child  life,  so  remarkable  for  their  sweet- 
ness and  simplicity,  their  pawky  humour,  and  tender 
pathos,  the  case  was  different;  for  these  domestic 
poems,  with  their  fine  touches  of  human  nature,  and 
vvhich  give  such  charming  glimpses  of  simple  house- 
hold ways,  were  written  by  one  who  was  all  his  life 
a  bachelor. 

His  poems  of  Nature  are  all  the  result  of  close  obser- 
vation, and  are  inspired  by  a  deep  love  of  his  subject. 
They  show  a  thoughtful  mind  and  a  lively  fancy; 
while  the  element  of  human  interest  is  seldom  absent. 
He  contrasts  the  joyousness  of  Nature  with  the  sadness 
that  clings  to  human  things — that  feeling  which  finds 
such  poignant  expression  in  the  Book  of  Job,  where 
the  man  of  Uz  bemoans  the  frustration  of  his  hopes, 
and  the  fewness  of  his  days:  "  Thou  prevailest  for  ever 
against  him,  and  he  passeth :  Thou  changest  his  coun- 
tenance and  sendest  him  away."  In  his  reflective 
moods,  the  poet  often  quoted  these  words. 

In  his  early  years,  as  already  stated,  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Tennyson  and  Shelley  were  among  his  favourite 
poets.  In  maturer  years  he  may  have  reconsidered  the 
position  of  Tennyson,  and  Shelley  may  not  have  held 
the  same  place  in  his  esteem  that  he  once  did;  but  his 
devotion  to  Wordsworth  and  Keats  never  waned. 

He   had  a   high   admiration   for   the  work   of   Burns 
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as  a  poet,  especially  for  his  epistles  and  love  songs; 
but  the  indiscriminate  adulation  of  the  birthday  celebra- 
tions did  not  appeal  to  him.  One  of  the  most  congenial 
of  companions,  and  most  faithful  of  friends,  he  did 
not  give  his  confidences  to  everyone — not  even  in  his 
youthful  days  in  his  native  village.  This  trait  of 
character  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  accept  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  That" 
without  certain  reservations. 

He  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  literature,  and  a  fine 
critical  taste.  He  loved  to  linger  over  the  felicities  of 
Tennyson  and  Keats,  and  to  quote  striking  passages 
from  his  favourite  authors,  first  among  whom  was  Scott, 
whom  he  loved  to  speak  of  as  "  Good  Sir  Walter." 

He  had  a  fine  sense  of  humour,  and  considered  the 
gift  a  priceless  possession;  but  while  "his  jest  among 
his  friends  was  free,"  in  his  poems  it  generally  plays 
a  subordinate  part.  In  company  he  was  not  a  great 
talker,  and  he  was  seen  at  his  best  in  a  small  gathering 
of  the  inner  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  had  the 
happy  knack  of  bringing  out  in  conversation  the  best 
thoughts  of  those  around  him. 

During  the  summer  of  the  present  year  a  memorial 
of  Anderson  was  erected  on  the  Kirkbrae,  Kirkconnel. 
The  monument,  which  was  designed  by  Mr  T.  Duncan 
Rhind,  architect,  consists  of  a  massive  rugged  block 
of  red  sandstone  set  on  a  base  of  the  same  material. 
Placed  on  the  centre  of  the  block  is  a  bronze  figure  of 
the  poet,  by  Mr  H.  S.  Gamley,  A.R.S.A.,  bearing  the 
inscription : — 

"Alexander  Anderson,  'Surfaceman,'  born  1845, 
died   1909.       '  He  sleeps  among  the  hills  he  knew.'  " 

The  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  monument  were 
raised  by  subscription,  by  Scotsmen  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In     the    autumn     of    last    year,    with     two     friends 
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of  the  poet,  the  present  writer  stood  beside 
the  family  burying-place  in  the  "  Hillside  Grave- 
yard." The  space  on  the  simple  headstone  that  the 
poet  claimed  for  his  own  name  has  now  been  filled. 
After  the  record  of  those  members  of  the  family  who 
have  gone  before,  we  read: — 

"Alexander  Anderson 

Poet  (Surfaceman), 

Born  30th  April,   1845, 

Died  at   Edinburgh    nth  July,    1909, 

Aged  64  years. 

"  We  have  our  day,  we  have  our  say. 
Then   quit  the  scene  for  ithers, 

And  cuddle  doon  amang  the  mools, 
Where  mankind  a'  are  brithers." 

These  lines  inscribed  on  the  stone  were  written  by  a 
friend  of  the  poet,   resident  in   the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  a  sunny  afternoon,  the  blue  bells  still  lingered 
among  the  half-withered  grass,  and  the  brackens  were 
turning  brown  on  the  hillsides;  all  those  voices  of 
Nature,  for  which  the  poet  had  such  a  receptive  ear, 
were  above  us,  and  around  us;  but  for  him — and  in 
his  own  words: — 

His  grave  is  green  in  that  sweet  vale 
Where  the  fair  river  flows  the  same ; 

It  rolls,  and  gathers  to  its  tale 
The  added  memory  of  his  name. 

A.  B. 

Edinburgh,  July,   igi2. 
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A   VOICE   FROM    DREAMLAND. 

A  VOICE  from  dreamland  said  to  me — 
"Poet,  what  music  is  in   thee? 
Ring   it  out  until   it  find 
A  nook  for  rest  within  thy  kind." 

I  stood  and  heard  the  voice  speak  out, 
Then  answered,   bowing  low  in  doubt, 
"  Of  what  use  is  a  simple  song. 
That   vainly   wrestles  to  be  strong? 

"  For,  ever  as  I  shape  my  lips, 
A  darkness  comes  and,  rising,  dips 
In  misty  folds  the  vain,  weak  words 
That  creep  by  fits  along  the  chords." 

The  voice  then  questioned,  "  Art  thou  sure 
If   all   thy   purposes   be   pure? 
If   whim    or   low   conceit    is   in 
Thy  singing:   singing  thus  is  sin." 

I  answered  to  that  ready  voice, 
"  I    sing   not  as   if   making  choice; 
The  impulse  bearing  me  along 
Has  driven  me  against  my  song, 

"  And  all  my  soul,  like  flax  at  fire. 
Leaps  up  to  grasp  but  one  desire — 
That  I  may  touch  the  lower  strings, 
And  fit   them    unto  noble  thinefs." 

I   waited  for  the  voice  again, 
But  silence  fell   between   us  twain ; 
At  last,  like  a  low  breath  in  spring. 
The  voice  made  answer,  saying,  "Sing!  " 


CUDDLE    DOON. 

The  bairnies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht, 

Wi'  muckle  faucht  an'  din — 
"  O,  try  and  sleep,  ye  waukrife  rogues, 

Your   faither's   comin'    in  " — 
They  never  heed  a  word  I  speak; 

I  try  to  gi'e  a  froon. 
But  aye  I   hap  them  up,   an'  cry, 

"  O,  bairnies,   cuddle  doon." 

Wee  Jamie  wi'  the  curly  held — 

He  aye  sleeps  next  the  wa' — 
Bangs  up  an'  cries,   "  I  want  a  piece  " — 

The  rascal  starts  them  a'. 
I  rin  an'  fetch  them  pieces,  drinks. 

They  stop  awee  the  soun', 
Then  draw  the  blankets  up  an'  cry, 

"  Noo,  weanies,  cuddle  doon." 

But  ere  five  minutes  gang,  wee  Rab 

Cries  cot,  frae  'neath  the  claes, 
"  Mither,   mak'   Tam   gi'e  owre  at  ance, 

He's  kittlin'  wi'  his  taes." 
The  mischief's  in  that  Tam  for  tricks. 

He'd  bother  half  the  toon; 
But  aye  I  hap  them  up  an'  cry, 

"  O,  bairnies,   cuddle  doon." 

At  length  they  hear  their  faither's  fit, 

An',  as  he  steeks  the  door. 
They  turn   their  faces  to  the  wa'. 

While  Tam  pretends  to  snore. 
"  Ha'e  a'  the  weans  been  gude?  "  he  asks. 

As  he  pits  aff  his  shoon. 
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CUDDLE   DOON 

"  The  bairnies,  John,  are  in  their  beds, 
An'  lang  since  cuddled  doon." 

An'  just  afore  we  bed  oorsel's, 

We  look  at  oor  wee  lambs; 
Tarn  has  his  airm  roun'  wee  Rab's  neck, 

An'   Rab  his  airm  roun'   Tarn's. 
I  lift  wee  Jamie  up  the  bed, 

An',  as  I   straik  each  croon, 
I  whisper,   till  my  heart  fills  up, 

"  O,  bairnies,   cuddle  doon." 

The  bairnies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht 

Wi'  mirth  that's  dear  to  me; 
But  sune  the  big  warl's  cark  an'  care 

Will  quaten   doon  their  glee. 
Yet,  come  what  will  to  ilka  ane, 

May   He   who  rules  aboon 
Aye  whisper,   though  their  pows  be  bald, 

'*  O,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon." 


WAUKEN    UP. 

A  Sequel  to  "  Cuddle  Doon.'^ 

WuLL  I  ha'e  to  speak  again 

To  thae  weans  o'  mine? 
Eicht  o'clock,  an'  weel   I   ken 

The  schule   gangs   in    at    nine. 
Little  bauds  me  but  to  gang 

An'  fetch  the  muckle  whup — 
O,  ye  sleepy-heidit  rogues, 

Wull  ye  wauken  up  ? 

Never  mither  had  sic  faught — 
No'    a    moment's   ease; 
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Cleed  Tarn  as  ye  like,  at  nicht 

His  breeks  are  through  the   knees. 

Thread  is  no'  for  him  ava' — 
It  never  hauds  the  grup ; 

Maun  I  speak  again  ye  rogues — 
Wull  ye  wauken  up  ? 

Tarn,  the  very  last  to  bed. 

He  winna  rise  ava' 
Last  to  get  his  books  an'  sklate — 

Last  to  won  awa'. 
Sic  a  limb  for  tricks  an'  fun — 

Heeds  na'   what   I   say, 
Rab  and  Jamie — but  thae  plagues — 

Wull  they  sleep  a'   day  ? 

Here   they  come,    the  three  at  ance, 

Lookin'  gleg  an'  fell, 
Hoo  they  ken  their  bits  o'  claes 

Beats  me  fair  to  tell. 
Wash   your  wee  bit  faces  clean. 

An'   here's  your  bite  an'  sup — 
Never  was  mair  wiselike  bairns 

Noo  they've  waukened  up. 

There,  the  three  are  aflf  at  last, 

I  watch  them  frae  the  door, 
That  Tam,  he's  at  his  tricks  again, 

I  coont  them  by  the  score. 
He's  put  his  fit  afore  wee   Rab, 

An'   coupit  Jamie  doon. 
Could  I  but  lay  my  ban's  on  him 

I'd  mak'   him  claw  his  croon. 

Noo  to  get  my  wark  on  ban' 
I'll  ha'e  a  busy  day, 
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But  losh  !  the  hoose  is  unco  quate 

Since  they  are  a'   away. 
A  dizzen  times  I'll  look  the  clock 

When  it  comes  roun'  to  three, 
For,  cuddlin'  doon,  or  waukenin'  up, 

They're  dear,  dear  bairns  to  me. 


THE    LAST    TO    CUDDLE    DOON. 

I   SIT  afore  a  half-oot  fire. 

An'   1   am  a'   my  lane, 
Nae  frien'  or  fremit  daun'ers  in, 

For  a'  my  fowk  are  gane. 
An'  John,  that  was  my  ain  gudeman, 

He  sleeps  the  mools  amang — 
An  auld  frail  body   like  mysel' — 

It's  time  that   I   should  gang. 

The  win'  moans  roun'  the  auld  hoose  en', 

An'   shakes  the  ae  fir  tree, 
An'  as  it  sughs  it  waukens  up 

Auld  things  fu'  dear  to  me. 
If  I  could  only  greet,  my  heart 

It  wadna  be  sae  sair; 
But  tears  are  gane,  an'  bairns  are  gane, 

An'  baith  come  back  nae  mair. 

Ay,  Tarn,  puir  Tam,  sae  fu'  o'  fun. 

He  faun'  this  w-arld  a  fecht, 
An'  sair,  sair  he  was  hauden  doon, 

Wi'   mony  a  weary  wecht. 
He  bore  it  a'  until  the  en'. 

But,  when   we  laid  him   doon, 
The  grey  hairs  there  afore  their  time 

Were  thick   amang   the   broon. 


THE   LAST   TO   CUDDLE    DOON 

An'  Jamie  wi'  the  curly  heid, 

Sae  buirdly,  big  an'  braw, 
Was  cut  doon  in  the  pride  o'  youth 

The  first  amang  them  a'. 
If  1  had  tears  for  thae  aufd  een, 

Then  could  I  greet  fu'  weel, 
To  think  o'  Jamie  lyin'  deid 

Aneath   the  engine  wheel. 

Wee  Rab — what  can  I  say  o'  him? 

He's  waur  than  deid  to  me, 
Nae  word  frae  him  thae  weary  years 

Has  come  across  the  sea. 
Could  I  but  ken  that  he  was  weel, 

As  here  I  sit  this  nicht, 
This  warld  wi'  a'  its  faucht  an'  care 

Wad  look  a  wee  thing  richt. 

I   sit   afore  a   half-oot   fire 

An'    I    am  a'    my   lane, 
Nae  frien'  ha'e  I  to  daun'er  in. 

For  a'  my  fowk  are  gane. 
I  wuss  that  He  wha  rules  us  a', 

Frae  where  He  dwalls  aboon. 
Wad  touch  my  auld  grey  heid,  and  say- 

"  It's  time  to  cuddle  doon." 


RAB    COMES    HAME. 

Was  that  a  knock  ?    Wha  can  it  be  ? 

I  hirple  to  the  door; 
A   buirdly   chiel'    is   stan'in'   there, 

I  never  saw  afore. 


RAB    COMES    HAME 

He  tak's  a  lang,  lang  look  at  me, 

An'  in  his  kindly  een 
A  something  lies  I  canna  name, 

That  somewhere  I  ha'e  seen. 

I  bid  him  ben;  he  tak's  a  chair, 

My  heart  loups  up  wi'  fricht, 
For  he  sits  doon  as  John  wad  do 

When   he  cam'   hame  at  nicht. 
He  spreads  baith  ban's  upon  his  knees. 

But  no'  ae  word  he  speaks; 
Yet  I  can  see  the  big,  roun'  tears 

Come   happin'    doon    his   cheeks. 

Then  a'  at  ance  his  big,  strong  airms 

Are  streekit  out  to  me — 
"  Mither,   I'm  Rab,  come  hame  at  last. 

An'  can  ye  welcome  me?" 
*'  O,  Rab!  " — my  airms  are  roun'  his  neck- 

"  The  Lord  is  kind  indeed;  " 
Then  hunker  doon,  an'  on  his  knees 

I  lay  my  auld  grey  heid. 

"  Hoo  could  ye  bide  sae  lang  frae  me, 

Thae  weary,  weary  years, 
An'  no'  ae  word — but  I  maun  greet, 

My  heart  is  fu'  o'  tears; 
It  does  an'  auld,  frail  body  guid. 

An'  oh!  it's  unco  sweet. 
To  see  ye  there,  though  through  my  tears, 

Sae  I  maun  ha'e  my  greet. 

"Your  faither's  lang  since  in  his  grave 

Within   the  auld  kirkyaird, 
Jamie  an'  Tam  they  lie  by  him — 

They  werena  to  be  spared ; 


RAB    COMES    HAME 

An'  I  was  left  to  sit  my  lane 
To  think  on  what  had  been, 

An'  wussin'  only  for  the  time 
To  come  an'  close  my  een. 

"  But  noo  ye're  back,  I  ken  fu'  weel 

That  no'  a  f  rem  it  han' 
Will  lay  me,  when  my  time  comes  roun', 

Beside  my  ain  gudeman." 
Noo,  wad  it  be  a  sin  to  ask 

O'   Him  that  rules  aboon, 
To  gi'e  me  yet  a  year  or  twa 

Afore  I  cuddle  doon  ? 


THE   TWO   SOWERS. 

Death  came  to  the  earth,  by  his  side  was  Spring, 

They  came  from  God's  own  bowers. 
And  the  earth  was  full  of  their  wandering. 

For  they  both  were  sowing  flowers. 

"  I  sow,"  said  Spring,  "  by  the  stream  and  the  wood, 

And  the  village  children  know 
The  gay  glad  time  of  my  own  sweet  prime. 

And  where  my  blossoms  grow. 

"  There  is  not  a  spot  in  the  quiet  wood 
But  hath  heard  the  sound  of  my  feet, 

And  the  violets  come  from  their  solitude 
When  my  tears  have  made  them  sweet." 

"I  sow,"  said  Death,   "where  the  hamlet  stands, 

I  sow  in  the  churchyard  drear; 
I  drop  in  the  grave  with  gentle  hands, 

My  flowers  from  year  to  year. 
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THE  TWO   SOWERS 

"  The  young  and  the  old  go  into  their  rest, 

To  the  sleep  that  awaits  them  below; 
But  I  clasp  the  children  unto  my  breast, 

And  kiss  them  before  1  go." 

"I  sow,"   said  Spring,   "but  my  flowers  decay 

When  the  year  turns  weak  and  old. 
When  the  breath  of  the  bleak  wind  wears  them  away. 

And  they  wither  and  droop  in  the  mould. 

"  But  they  come  again  when  the  young  earth  feels 

The  new  blood  leap  in  her  veins. 
When  the  fountain  of  wonderful  life  unseals, 

And  the  earth  is  alive  with  the  rains." 

"I  sow,"  said  Death;   "but  my  flowers  unseen 

Pass  away  from  the  land  of  men. 
Nor  sighs  nor  tears  through  the  long  sad  years 

Ever  bring  back  their  bloom  again. 

"  But  I   know  they  are  wondrous  bright  and   fair 

In  the  fields  of  their  high  abode; 
Your  flowers  are  the  flowers  that  a  child  may  wear, 

But  mine  are  the  blossoms  of  God." 

Death  came  to  the  earth,  by  his  side  was  Spring; 

The  two  came  from  God's  own  bowers; 
One  sowed  in  night  and  the  other  in  light. 

Yet  they  both  were  sowing  flowers. 


CARLYLE. 


England,  amid  thy  great  in   this  great  time 

One    man,    white-haired,    with    misty,    flashing   eyes 

Looms  from  the  rest,   in   his  life's  toil   sublime. 
And  all  that  hath  the  power  to  make  us  wMse. 


CARLYLE 

We  hail  him  teacher,  not  as  now  they  teach, 
With  soulless  flow  of  ever-ready   words; 

He  shapes  his  own  life  to  his  uttered  speech, 
As  deft  musicians  to  the  air  the  chords. 

So  in  this  age  when  the  quick  growth  of  creeds 
Grows  up,  as  if  to  choke  God's  primal  plan, 

Ye  who  still  waver  in  your  higher  needs, 

Come  and  look  nearer  at  this  grey  old  man. 

The   Hebrew  spirit,   with   its  fervent  fire, 
Its   vatic  utterances  of  rapt  word  force 

Is  in  him,  bursting  in  explosive  ire, 

Like  lightning  when  it  takes  its  blinding  course. 

And  Cant,  girt  in  her  armour  o'er  and  o'er. 

Lifting  her  putrid  wings  as  if  to  fly, 
Sinks  in  the  slime  of  her  own  tracks,   before 

The  word  bolts  of  this  thunderer  to  die. 

He  will   not   rest   himself  on   other   ground 
Than    that    which    God's    own    workers    have    made 
smooth ; 

All  other  is  to  him  the  heave  and  bound, 
And  the  volcanic  motion  of  untruth. 

This  struggle  for  firm   footing  for  his  feet 
Hath  made  his  inner  vision  far  and  clear, 

Piercing  the  under  current,  and  the  heat 
That  nourishes  the  action  we  have  here. 

Stern  Cromwells,  Luthers,  Knoxes  unto  him 

Rise   from   the   world's   wild   clamour,    and   serene 

Stand  in   heroic  light  that  cannot  dim 
The  virtue  and  the  duty  that  have  been. 

All  work   is  noble,   but  a  nobler  kind 

Is  that  whose  task  is  ever  piercing  through 

The  mummy  folds  of  ignorance  to  find 
True  worth  in  man  and  hold  it  up  to  view. 
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High  privilege  this;   but  he  upon  whose  head 
It  Hghts  must  ever  walk  and  speak  in  fear, 

Knowing  the  ages  listen  what  is  said, 

And  God  above  him  bending  down  his  ear. 

Thus  has  he  ever  written,    knowing  well 

What  kind  of  heed  to  give  the  countless  strings 

Of  those   who,    like  the   Corybantes,    yell 

When  some  slow  good  grows  out  of  human  things. 

Not  looking  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 

But  conscious  of  the  guide  he  had  within, 

He,   armed  with  his  strong  battle  words,   has  cleft 
Paths  for  the  feebler  soul  to  take  and  win. 

"Thou    shalt    believe    in    God,"    he   cries,    "and   own 
The  sacredness  of  this  poor  life,  though  dim ; 

It  is  a  part  of  His,  in  darkness  thrown 
Upon   the  earth  to  wander  back  to  Him. 

"  Let  no  cant  be  within  thy  soul,  but  stand 
Upon  thy  manhood,   thy  most  sure  defence, 

Working  at  all  true  work  with  willing  hand. 
And  growing  up  to  God-like  reverence." 

For  reverence   with  this  man   is  the  source 

Of  all   those   virtues   which,    like  golden   threads, 

Draw  man  still  upward  with  an  unseen  force 
To  where  his  spirit  with  the  higher  weds. 

Be  thou  real  also,  be  no  sham  or  quack, 
Half  seen    as   manhood  sickens  and  expires. 

Two  beings  in  thee  resting  back  to  back. 
And  turning  vane-like  as  the  world  desires. 

It  may  be  that  the  force  in   him  for  this 

Has  borne  him  past   his  distance,   as  a  steed, 

The  nostrils  filling  out  with  snorting  hiss, 

Tears  up  the  ground  before  he  checks  his  speed. 
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For  all  the  early  earnestness  to  wage 

Battle  with  evil,   is  in  him  the  soul 
Of  all  his  thought  and  life,  that  now  in  age 

Moves  grandly  ripening  to   the  wrought-for  goal. 

Then,  brother,  take  him  for  thy  teacher,  let 
The  spirit  of  his  words  flash  full  on  thine, 

And  thou  shalt  feel  a  dignity  in  sweat, 
And  all  thy  life  and  labour  half  divine. 

I  too  can  feel  a  pride  to  think  I  stand 

A  worker  on   a  dusty   railway   here, 
Pointing  to  this  man  with  a  feeble  hand. 

As  one  by  whom  the  weaker  ought  to  steer. 

But  he  has  strengthened  me,  as  teachers  ought 
Who  wrestle  onward  to  the  purer  change. 

Has  fused  more  earnestness  into  my  thought, 
And  made  this  manhood  take  a  higher  range. 

Enough,   the  shadows  lengthen  far  ahead 

When  the  sun  turns  his  feet  to  meet  the  west; 

So  this  man's  power  shall  broaden  out  and  spread 
When  he,  too,   takes  his  well-earned  sleep  and  rest. 

But  the  full  day  beats  on  us,  and  the  night 
Is  yet  afar;  so  with  strong  heart  and  limb 

Let  us  go  onward,   upward,   and  upright. 
Until  we  take  a  twilight  rest  like  him. 


A  VILLAGE  SCENE— EVENING. 

The  merry  children  are  playing 
In  the  little  village  street; 

The  old  men  sit  by  the  doorway : 
Their  evening  rest  is  sweet. 
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A   VILLAGE    SCENE — EVENING 

And  careful  mothers  are  busy, 

They  hurry  out  and  in; 
Or  pause  by  the  door  for  a  moment 

To  smile  at  their  children's  din. 

And  farther  away  in  the  distance, 
From  the  playground  comes  a  shout, 

As  quick-eyed  youths  at  their  pastimes 
Run,   strong  of  limb,   about. 

The  old  men  sit  by  the  doorway; 

The  children  play  in  the  street; 
The  dead  are  up   in  the  churchyard, 

Their  rest  is  long  and  sweet. 


OH,     FOR    THOSE    DAYS. 

Oh,  for  those  days  that  had  no  doubt. 

When   I,  a  simple  village  laddie, 
Sang  with  much  glee  the  rhyme  about 

The  devil's  grave  in  old  "  Kirkcaldy!  " 
"  Some  say  the  de'il's  dead,"  thus  it  ran; 

I  thought  it  very  nice  and  witty, 
So   sang,    unwitting,   when   a  man, 

He^d  rise  and  pay  me  for  my  ditty. 

Of  course,   I  knew  not  then  how  much 

He  works  with  men  and  all  their  actions — 
How  all  their  plans  are  at  a  touch 

Split    into   half-a-dozen    factions. 
Nor  had  I  read  those  books  that  teach 

The  line  between   the  good  and  evil ; 
Nor  knew  I  what  poor  Faust  could  preach 

When  in  the  clutches  of  the  devil. 
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OH,    FOR    THOSE    DAYS 

I  sang  with  little  thought  of  this, 

Or  any  such  dim  speculations; 
And  proved  that  ignorance  was  bliss 

By   very  candid  demonstrations. 
He  never  came  to  me,  nor  did 

I  bother  him  with  my  intrusions, 
But  followed  where  I  wished,  and  hid 

Myself  from  all   his  deep  illusions. 

At  last  when  halfway  through  my  'teens, 

And  life  became  a  shade  impassioned, 
He  rose  up,   full  of  all  his  spleen, 

Just  as  my  various  bents  were  fashioned. 
Then  found  I,  to  my  grief,  that  he 

Had  risen  from  his  grave,  to  wander, 
A  very  poodle,   after  me. 

To  act  as  sworn  and  faithful  pander. 

He  seemed  at  first  so  very  sweet, 

So  full  of  nice  polite  attention, 
I  could  have  kissed  his  very  feet, 

Like  others  whom  I  need  not  mention. 
He  led  me  into  many  things, 

Each  very  simple,  fresh  and  pleasing, 
Yet  leaving  always  after  stings, 

That  at  the  first  were  very  teasing. 

But  in  a  little  while  they  ceased, 

And  left  me  to  my  own  enjoyment ; 
Nor  did  they  come  to  mar  my  feast, 

Like    Banquo   at   the  same  employment 
Of  pale  Macbeth ;  but,  if  their  sting 

I   felt,   true  to   my  human   nature, 
I  bounced  and  blamed  some  other  thing 

In    philosophic    nomenclature. 
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OH,    FOR    THOSE    DAYS 

Ah,  well,   I'm  rough  and  bearded  now. 

And  given  less  to  quick  impulses; 
Nor  can  I  run  away  and  bow 

To  that  which  one  swift  moment  dulces. 
But  still  I  yearn  to  have  that  heart 

I  had  when,  yet  a  simple  laddie, 
I  sang  that  song  with  little  art 

About  that  grave  in  old  Kirkcaldy. 


THE    DYING  COVENANTER. 

Let  me  lie  upon  the  heather 

Where  the  heath  fowl  have  abode, 
In  my  hand  the  open   Bible, 

On  my  lip  the  psalm  of  God. 
I  have  kept  the  faith  and  conquered, 

Slipped  not  foot  nor  quailed  an  eye; 
Gather  round,  and  in  the  moorland 

See  a  Covenanter  die. 

In  the  might  of  kingly  sanction. 

As  the  mountain  torrents  sweep, 
Came  the  foe,  athirst  for  slaughter, 

And  their  oaths  were  loud  and  deep. 
But  we  drew   ourselves  together, 

Broke  the  still,   yet   pitying  calm 
With  the  music  of  our  fathers, 

And  the  worship  of  the  psalm. 

Then  we  heard  our  leader's  question, 
"  Is  there  one  within  our  band 

Faint  of  heart  to  go  to  battle 

For   his   God   and    for   his   land? 
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Is  there  one  who,  seeing  foemen 
Coming   from    the   plain   below, 

Puts  his  sword  back  in  the  scabbard  ? 
And  we  sternly  answered,    "  No. 

"  For  we  hght  against  oppression, 

For  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
For  the  right  to  God's  own  freedom. 

And  against  the  wrong  of  wrong. 
For  our  homes  in  glen  and  valley, 

For  a  thing  of  grander  worth, 
The  old  worship  of  our  fathers 

In  the  kirk  and  by  the  hearth." 

Then  we  took  a  deeper  breathing 

For  the  fight  that  was  so  near, 
Put  our  Bibles  in  our  bosoms, 

With  no  sign  of  doubt  or  fear, 
Felt  upon  our  lips  a  prayer, 

Drew  forth  to  a  man   the  sword, 
Rushed  upon  the  ranks  of  Satan, 

For  our  Covenant  and  the  Lord. 

Ye  have  seen,  beside  the  river, 

The  tall  bulrush,  thick  and  strong, 
Bend  before  the  summer  whirlwind 

As  it  swept  in   might  along. 
Lo,  the  foe  at  the  first  onslaught 

Backward  went  in  their  alarm, 
Ours  we  knew  would  be  the  battle, 

For  the  Lord  held  up  His  arm. 

Ay,  we  knew  that  He  was  with  us, 
Israel's  mightv  God  of  old. 

Felt  His  spirit  clasp  our  spirit, 
And  His  presence  made  us  bold; 
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And  we  raised  our  thrilling  slogan 
Till  it  ran  trom  tongue  to  tongue — 

"  God  and  Covenant,  God  and  Covenant!  " 
And  the  bleak,  bare  moorland  rung. 

Had  you  seen  the  wild  rough  troopers, 

Pale  with  very  rage  and  hate, 
As  our  steel  still  sent  them  backwards 

To  a  flight  or  sterner  fate. 
*'  Canting  dogs  !  "  they  cried,  "  and  martyrs 

For  their  heaven's   paltry   crown." 
"  Soldiers  now,"  we  hurled  for  answer, 

And  we  shore  the  godless  down. 

Ay,  they  well  may  con   their  lessons 

In  their  revels  of  to-night, 
Tell,   with   all   their   newest   curses, 

That  the  babes  of  God  can  fight. 
Did  they  think  us  sheep  for  slaughter. 

Weak  as  weakest  children  be? 
So  they  want  that  question  answered, 

Let  them  turn  to  their  Dundee. 

How  the  frown   upon   his  forehead 

(For  I  saw  him  in  the  fight) 
Deepened  till  it  burst  in  anger, 

As  the  thunder  peals  by  night! 
And,  when  column  after  column 

Shrank  and  withered  at  our  brunt, 
Onward  came  he  like  some  devil, 

W^ith  his  black  steed  to  the  front. 

"Are  ye  cowards?"  forth  he  thundered. 

As  he  rallied  back  his  men. 
"  Fly  from  those  that  ye  have  hunted 

Like  the  hare  by  field  and  glen  ? 
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THE  DYING  COVENANTER 

What  am  I  to  send  for  answer 
In  your  own,  and  in  my  name  ? 

Give  me  better,  or,  by  heaven ! 
Die,  and  so  escape  the  shame!" 

Ye  have  seen,  beside  the  river, 

The  tall  bulrush,  thick  and  strong, 
Springing  upward  when  the  whirlwind 

Spent  its  force  and  passed  along; 
So  came  backward  horse  and  trooper 

On  our  firm,  yet  desperate  few. 
But  our   trust   was   not   in   princes, 

And  we  knew  what  God  could  do. 

Wild  and  high  the  conflict  thickened 

As  a  thunder-spout  adds  force 
To  the  stream,  and  in  the  struggle 

Down  went  rider,   down  went  horse. 
Foot  by  foot  we  drove  them  backward. 

But  they  went  like  sullen  seas. 
Till   I   came  against  a  war-horse, 

And  I  knew  it  was  Dundee's. 

Swift  as  lightning's  gleam  at  midnight, 

When  the  stars  are  hidden  dark, 
Swift  my  sword  upon   the  charger, 

And  I  did  not  miss  my  mark. 
Back  he  reared  upon  his  rider, 

And  the  two  fell  on  the  plain ; 
Had  we  not  been  such  a  handful 

Black  Dundee  was  with  the  slain. 

But  his  troopers  rallied  round  him, 
Fought  like  devils  at  their  need. 

Drove  us  back  and  raised  their  master, 
Brought  him  up  another  steed, 
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Made  a  front  to  stand  our  onset; 

But  they  shrank  as  on  they  came, 
Like  the  willow  in  the  winter, 

Like  the  heath  before  the  flame. 

Then  we  raised  a  shout  of  triumph 

As  the  whelps  of  Satan  fled, 
But  my  death-wound  came  that  moment, 

And  I  fell  among  the  dead. 
Steeds  and  men,  like  one  great  whirlwind, 

Thundered  o'er  me,  and  I  knew 
That  our  God  had  swept  the  godless 

As  the  sun  sweeps  off  the  dew. 

Closer,   closer  come  around  me, 

Lift  the  grand  old  psalm  again. 
For  I  want  to  hear  its  music 

Ere   I   pass  away  from   men. 
Shame  to  Scotland  and  to  Scotsmen, 

If  they  turn  away  in  pride 
From  the  songs  that  were  our  bucklers 

On  the  bare,  bleak  mountain-side. 

Let  the  Bible  still  lie  open. 

That  my  failing  sight  may  see 
My  own  blood  upon  that  promise 

Of  the   crown   awaiting   me. 
I   have   kept  the  faith    nor  faltered, 

Slipped  not  foot  nor  quailed  an  eye; 
Gather   round,    and    in   the   moorland 

See  a  Covenanter  die. 
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ROBERT  BURNS. 

On  the  Inauguration  of  the  Burns'  Monument  at  Kilmarnock, 

August,  1879. 

"  See  projected  through  time 
For   HIM   an   audience   interminable.^^ 

Walt  Whitman. 

Ho !  stand  bare  -  browed  with  me  to-day,    no  common 

name  we  sing, 
And  let  tlie  music  in  your  hearts  hke  thunder-marches 

ring; 
We  hymn  a  name  to  which  the  heart  of  Scotland  ever 

turns, 
The     master     singer     of     us     all,     the     ploughman — 

Robert  Burns. 

How  shall  we  greet  such  name  that  stands  a  beacon  in 

the  years  ? 
With  smiles  of  joy  and  love,  or  bursts  of  laughter  and 

sweet  tears  ? 
Greet  him  with  all — a  fitting  meed  for  him  who  came 

along. 
And  wove  around  our  lowly  life  the  splendours  of  his 

song. 

What  toil  was  his;  but,  know  ye  not,  that  ever  in  their 

pride 
The  unseen  heaven-sent  messengers  were  walking  side 

by  side; 
He  felt  their  leaping  fire,  and  heard  far  whispers  shake 

and  roll, 
While  visions,  like  the  march  of  kings,  went  surging 

through  his  soul. 

"Thou  shalt  not  sing,"  they  cried,    "of  men  low  set 

in  sordid  life, 
Nor   statesmen    strutting   their   brief   hour    in    rancour 

and  in  strife, 
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Nor  the  wild  battle-field  where   death  stalks  red,   and 

where  the  slain 
Lie  thicker  than  in  harvest  fields  the  sheaves  of  shining 

grain. 

"  Sing  thou  the  thoughts  that  come  to  thee,  to  lighten 

all  thy  brow. 
When,  with  a  glory  all  around,   thou  standest  by  the 

plough, 
Sing  the  sweet  loves  of  youth  and  maid,   the  streams 

that  glide  along, 
And  let  the  music  of  the  lark  leap  up  within  thy  song. 

"Sing  thou  of  Scotland  till  she  feels  the  rich   blood 

fill  her  veins, 
And  rush  along  like  mimic  storms  at  all  thy  glorious 

strains; 
A  thousand  years  will  come  and  pass,  and  other  poets 

be, 
But  still  w^ithin  her  heart  of  hearts  shall  beat  the  soul 

of  thee." 

He  came,  and  on  his  lips  lay  fire  that  winged  his  fervid 

song. 
And    scathed    like    lightning    all    that    rose    to    walk 

behind  a  wrong; 
He  sang,  and  on  the  lowly  cot  beside  the  happy  stream, 
A  halo  fell  upon  the  thatch,  with  heaven  in  its  gleam. 

And   love  grew   sweeter  at   his  touch,    for  full   in    him 

there  lay 
A   mighty  wealth  of  melting  tones,   and  all  their  soft 

sweet  way; 
He  shapes  their  rapture  and  delight,  for  unto  him  was 

given 
The  power  to  wed  to  burning  words  the  sweetest  gift 

of  heaven. 
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O  blessing  on  this  swarthy  seer,  who  gave  us  such  a 

boon, 
And  still  kept  in  his  royal  breast  his  royal  soul  in  tune; 
Men   looked   with   kindlier   looks   on   men,    and   in   far 

distant  lands 
His  very  name  made  brighter  eyes  and  firmer  clasp  of 

hands. 

The  ploughman    strode    behind   his   plough,    and   felt 

within  his  heart 
A  glory  like  a  crown  descend  upon  his  peaceful  art; 
The  hardy  cotter,  bare  of  arm,  who  wrestled  with  the 

soil. 
Rose   up   his   rugged   height,    and   blessed   the   kingly 

guild  of  toil. 

And  sun-browned  maidens    in    the    field    among    the 

swaying  corn, 
Their  pulses  beating  with  the  soft  delight  of  love  new 

born, 
Felt  his  warm  music  thrill  their  hearts,   and  glow  to 

finger  tips, 
As   if  the  spirit  of   him  who  sang  was   throbbing  on 

their  lips. 

What    gift    was    this    of    his    to    hold    his    country's 

cherished  lyre, 
And  strike,  with  glowing  eye,  the  chords  of  passion's 

purest  fire; 
Say,  who  can  guess  what    light    was    shed    upon    his 

upturned  brow, 
When  in  the  glory  of  his  youth  he  walked  behind  the 

plough  ? 

What  visions  girt  with  glorious  things,  what  whispers 

of  far  fame, 
That  from  the  Sinai  of  his  dreams  like  radiant  angels 

came; 
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What  potent  spells  that  held  him  bound,  or  swift,  and 

keen   and   strong, 
Lifted  to  mighty  heights  of  thought  this  peasant  king 

of  song ! 

Hush,  think  not  of  that  time  when  Fame  her  rainbow 

colours  spread, 
And  all    the   rustling   laurel-wTeath    was   bound  about 

his  head; 
When   in  the  city,    'mid  the  glare  of  fashion's  living 

light. 
He  moved — the  whim  of  those  that  wished  to  see  the 

novel  sight. 

Oh,   heavens !  and  was  this  all  they  sought  ?  to  please 

a  moment's  pride, 
Nor  cared  to  know  for  one  short  hour  this  grand  soul 

by  their  side; 
But  shook   him    off  with    dainty   touch   of   well-gloved 

hand,  and  now — 
Oh,    would  to  God  that  all   his  life  had  been   behind 

the  plough  ? 

And  dare  we  hint  that  after  this  a  bitter  canker  grew. 
That  all  his  aspirations  sank,  and  took  a  paler  hue; 
That  dark  and  darker  grew  the  gloom  till  in  the  heedless 

town, 
The  struggling  giant   in    his  youth    heart-wearied   laid 

him  down  ? 

What  were  his  thoughts,  that  sad  last  hour,  of  earth — 

ah,  who  can  tell! — 
When,  by  the  column  of  his  song  our  laurelled  Caesar 

fell? 
We  ask  but  questions  of  the  Sphinx;   we  only  know 

that  death, 
Unclasped  his  singing  robes  in  tears,  but  left  untouched 

the  wreath. 
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Thou  carper;  well  we  know  at  times  he  sung  in  wilder 

mirth, 
Till  the  rapt  angel  of  his  song  had  one  wing  on  the 

earth ; 
But   canst   thou    wild   volcanoes   tame,    to   belch   their 

hidden   fire, 
Without  one  stain  of  darker  red  to  shame  its  glowing 

pyre  ? 

Back  to  thy  native  herd,  and  spend  thy  little  shrunken 

day, 
And  if  thou   sting — for    sting    thou    must —  let    it    be 

common  clay; 
There  live,  nor  step    across    this    pale,   but    leave    the 

right  to  heaven 
To  judge  how  far  this  soul  has  dimmed  the  splendours 

it  has  given. 

For  us  who  look  with  other  eyes  he  stands  in  other 

light, 
A  great  one  stumbling  on  with  hands  outstretched  to 

all  the  right; 
Who,  though  his  heart  had  shrunk  beneath  the  doom 

that  withers  all. 
Still  wove  a  golden  thread  of  song  to  stretch  from  cot 

to  hall. 

And  now  as  when    the    mighty    gods    had    fanes    in 

ancient  days, 
And    up    the    fluted    columns    swept    great    storms    of 

throbbing  praise. 
So  we  to  all,  as  in  our  heart  this  day  with  tender  hand, 
Uprear  the  marble  shape  of  him,  the  Memnon  of  our 

land. 
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And  sweeter  sounds  are  ours  than   those  which   from 

that  statue  came, 
When  the  red  archer  in  the  East  smote  it  with  shafts 

of  flame; 
We  hear  those  melodies  that  made  a  glory  crown  our 

youth, 
And  wove  around  the  staider  man  their  spells  of  love 

and  truth. 

And    still    we    walk    within    their    light — a    light    that 

cannot  die; 
It  streams  forth  from  a  purer  sun  and  from  a  wider  sky; 
It  crowns  this  heaven-born  deputy  of  Song's  supremest 

chords, 
And  leaps   like   altar   flame  along   his   soul-entrancing 

words. 

Lo!  take  the  prophet's  reach  of  sight,  and  pass  beyond 

the  gloom, 
Where  thousands  of    our    coming    kind    in    thronging 

legions  loom ; 
They,  too,   will  come  as  we  this  hour  with  passionate 

worship   wrung, 
And  place  upon  those  mute,  white  lips,  the  grand  great 

songs  he  sung. 

Ho !  then,   stand  bare  of  brow  with   me,    no  common 

name  we  sing. 
And  let  the  music  in  your  hearts  like  thunder  marches 

ring; 
We  hymn  a  name  to  which  the  heart  of  Scotland  ever 

turns. 
The     master     singer     of     us     all,     our     ploughman — 

Robert  Burns  ! 
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WALT    WHITMAN. 

Strong  poet  of  the  sleepless  gods  that  dwell 
As  far  above  the  stars  as  we  beneath, 
Whose  melody  disdaining  the  soft  sheath 

Of  dainty  modern   music,   snaps  the  spell, 

And  careless  of  all  form  or  fettering  plan 
Clothes   itself  slovenly  in   rough,    free  words. 
And  strikes  with  no  soft  touch  the  inner  chords 

That  vibrate  with  the  strong  and  healthy  man. 
What  if  the  ages  that  are  yet  to  be, 
Emerging  from  the  bloodless  wars  of  thought, 

Seize   hollow   custom,   and  at  one   keen    blow- 
Smite  off  its  seven  heads,  and  having  smote, 

Turn   round,   and  with  their  larger  veins  aglow 
With  new  found  vigour  mould  themselves  to  thee? 


GOETHE. 

Up  went  the  finger,  but  that  royal  eye, 

Whose  cunning  saw  through  human  life,  was  dim, 
And  fast  becoming  traitor  unto  him 

Who   used   it  with   such    magic.     Ever   nigh 

And  nigher,   death  crept  to  the  feeble   heart; 
But,  as  the  misty  darkness  came  apace, 
There  slowly  rose  upon   the  sinking  face 

The  soul's  desire  of  Faust — the  better  part, 

Which,  working  through  a  long,  long  life,  became 
A   second  being.     Wrapt   in   earthly  bands, 
That  now  were  giving  way  for  other  lands, 

Whose  light,  slow  dawning,  w^as  not  held  the  same 

As  his — but  as  a  darkness  unto  him — 

"  More  light."     It  came,  and  all  grew  still  and  dim. 
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GETHSEMANE. 

I   WILL  go  into  dark   Gethsemane, 

In  the  night  when  none  can  see; 
I  will  kneel   by  the  side  of  Christ  my   Lord, 

And  He  will  kneel  down  with  me. 

I  will  bow  my  head,  for  I  may  not  look 

On  that  brow  with  its  bloody  dew. 
Nor  into  those  eyes  of  awful  pain. 

With   the  dread  cross   shining  through. 

Then  my  soul  rose  up,  as  a  man  will  rise 
Who  hath  high,  stern  words  to  speak. 

And  said,  "  Now  what  wilt  thou  do  by  Him 
With  that  sweat  on  brow  and  cheek  ? 

"  Canst  thou  drink  from  the  cup  he  proffers  thee? 

Canst  thou  quaff  it  at  a  breath  ? 
For  the  dregs  are  sorrow  and  scorn  and  shame, 

The  crown  of  thorns  and  death. 

"  Stand  thou  from  afar,  for  thou  canst  not  know 

That  hour  in  Gethsemane. 
Thou  canst  only  know,   in  thine  own  dim  way, 

That  He  strove  that  night  for  thee." 

So  I  stand  afar,  and  T  how  my  head; 

But  I  dare  not  look  into  those  eyes. 
Whose  depths  have  the  depths  of  the  night  around. 

With   the  starlight   in   the  skies. 

And  my  soul,  as  a  friend  will  talk  to  a  friend, 

Still  whispers  and  speaks  unto  me, 
"  Thou  canst  only  know  in  thine  own  dim  way 

That   hour   in    Gethsemane." 
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THE    POET. 

Like  a  great  tree  beside  the  stream  of  life 

The  visioned  poet  stands, 
And  scatters  forth  his  leaves  of  thought  all  rife, 

As  if  from  fairy  hands. 

And  down,  forever  down  the  stream  they  float, 

And  work  into  the  heart, 
And  there,  by  virtue  of  the  magic  thought, 

Can  never  more  depart. 

But  sleep  unseen  through  all  the  weary  day. 

And  waken  up  betimes 
In  the  sweet  night  to  cheer  our  gloom  away 

With  their  most  pleasant  chimes. 

And  in  the  hurry  and  the  fret,  the  jar 

Of  restless  things  they  come. 
And  act  like  oil  upon  the  tempest's  war 

Till  all  the  strife  is  dumb. 

The  labour  of  the  wood  and  field,  the  slim 

White  clouds  within  the  sky. 
Have  secrets  Nature  only  shows  to  him 

Who  hath  a  poet's  eye. 

The  unheard  music  and  the  gentle  tones 

Which   float  along  her  breast. 
Give  up  their  being  unto  him  alone. 

To  tell  it  to  the  rest. 

He  is  the  necromancer  who  hath  thrown 

Open  a  wealth  untold, 
And  placed  within  our  hands  the  fabled  stone 

Whose  touch  turns  all  to  gold. 

O,  noble  poet,  firm  in  thy  great  faith, 
And  in  thy  truth  and  love. 
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She's  an  Awfu'  Lassie,  Jenny  R.  Gemmell  Hutchison.  R.SA  ,  R.S.W. 


THE  POET 


I  prize  thee  as  I  do  the  dead,  whose  death 
Has  swelled  the  ranks  above. 

So  in  all  earnestness  my  spirit  sends 

Its  homage  unto  thee; 
But  this  is  naught,  for  from  the  sky  descends 

Thine  immortality. 


ON  THE  STATUES  OF  GOETHE  AND 
SCHILLER  AT  FRANKFORT  -  ON  -  THE 
MAINE. 

Two  master  spirits  of  German  song,  they  stand 
Each  by  the  side  of  each;   the  sculptor's  thought 
Has  guided  the  sure  chisel,  as  it  ought. 

And  placed  the  laurel  wreath   in   Goethe's  hand. 

He  holds  it  with  that  calm  repose  of  face, 

True  reflex  of  his  life,  and  looks  straight  on; 
While  Schiller,   as   if  hearing  some  high   tone 

Playing  within   his  life,    has  time  to  place 

His   finger  tips  within   the   wreath,    but   lifts 
His  vision  upward;  type,  too,  of  his  life, 
That  struggled,  through  thick  clouds  of  early  strife, 

To  the  calm  sunshine  of  all  noble  gifts. 

Two  spirits  of  melody — one  broad  and  wise. 

The  other  pure,  and  yearning  still  to  rise. 


SHE'S  AN  AWFU'   LASSIE  JENNY. 

She's  an  awfu'  lassie,  Jenny, 
No'  her  like  in  a'  the  toon, 

For  her  heid  is  fu'  o'  mischief. 
And  her  hair  is  hingin'  doon. 
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she's  an  awfu'  lassie 


What  a  taught  maun  ha'e  her  mither 
Frae  the  mornin'  till  the  nicht, 

But  she's  awfu'  like  her  granny, 
An'  that  pits  wee  Jenny  richt. 

I  ha'e  tried  to  coort  wee  Jenny 

But  she'll   no'   ha'e  me  ava', 
She  wad  raither  ha'e  a  penny 

To  buy  sweeties  or  a  ba', 
When   I  speak  o'  oor  sweetheartin', 

Just  as  lown  as  lown  can  be, 
Wad  ye  think  it  for  a  moment  ? 

She  pits  oot  her  tongue  at  me. 

vShe's  an  awfu'   lassie  Jenny, 

Yet  a  denty,  bonnie  quean, 
An'  there's  licht,  an'  love,  an'  lauchter 

A'  at  ance  within  her  een. 
Yet  I  ken  fu'  weel  her  mither 

Maun  get  mony  an   unco  fricht. 
But  she's  awfu'  like  her  granny 

An'  that  pits  wee  Jenny  richt. 


YARROW. 

The  simmer  day  was  sweet  an'  lang. 
It  had  nae  thocht  o'  sorrow, 

As  my  true  love  and  I  stood  on 
The  bonnie  banks  o'  Yarrow. 

I  took  her  han'  in  mine  an'  said, 
"  Noo  smile,  my  winsome  marrow; 

The  next  time  that  we  come  again 
You'll  be  my  bride  on  Yarrow." 
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YARROW 

A  tear  stood  in  her  sweet  blue  ee, 
An'   sair  she  sighed  in  sorrow, 

"  I  dinna  like  the  sugh  that  rins 
Alang  your  bonnie  Yarrow. 

"  It  soun's  like  some  auld  dirge  o'  wae, 
It  chills  my  bosom  thorough, 

An'  it  makes  me  creep  close  to  your  side; 
Oh,  I  dinna  like  your  Yarrow. 

"  For  aye  I  think  on  the  wae  an'  dule 
That  auld,  auld  sang  brings  o'er  me; 

An'  aye  I  see  that  bluidy  fecht. 
An'  the  deid,  deid  men  afore  me." 

I  clasped  my  true  love  in  my  arms, 
I  kissed  her  sweet  lips  thorough. 

Her  breast  lay  saft  against  my  ain, 
On  the  bonnie  banks  o'  Yarrow. 

"  A  tear  is  in  your  sweet  blue  ee, 
A  tear  that  speaks  o'   sadness. 

Noo  what  should  dim  its  happy  hue. 
This  simmer  day  o'   gladness  ? 

"The  Yarrow  rins  fu'  fresh  an'  sweet, 
The  licht  shines  bricht  an'  clearly. 

An'  why  should  ae  sad  thocht  be  ours, 
We   wha   lo'e    ither   dearly  ? 

"  The  Yarrow  rins,  an'  as  it  rins 

Nae  sadness  can  it  borrow 
Frae  that  auld  sang  that's  far  awa', 

When    I'm  wi'   thee  on   Yarrow." 

I  pu'd  a  daisy  at  my  feet, 

A  daisy  sweet  an'   bonnie, 
I  put  it  in  my  true  love's  breast. 

For   she   was   fair  as   ony. 
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YARROW 

But  aye  she  sighed,  an'  aye  she  said, 

"  I  fear  me  for  the  morrow. 
Oh,  tak'  awa'  your  bonnie  flower, 

For  see,  it  grew  on  Yarrow. 

"  The  bluid  still  dyes  its  crimson  tips, 
It  speaks  o'   dule  an'   sadness. 

An'  the  deid  that  lay  on  the  gowany  brae, 
An'  woman's  wailing  madness." 

I  took  the  daisy  from  her  breast, 

I   flung  it  into  Yarrow, 
An    doon  the  stream  wi'  heavy  heart 

I  cam'  wi'  my  sweet  marrow. 

Oh  simmer  months,  hoo  swift  ye  flew, 
Wi'  a'  your  bloom  an'  blossom! 

Oh  Death,  how^  waefu'  was  thy  touch 
That  took  her  to  thy  bosom ! 

For  my  true  love,  sae  sweet  an'  fair. 
Lies   in   her  grave  sae   narrow^ 

An'  in  my  heart  is  that  eerie  moan 
She  heard  that  day  in  Yarrow. 


THE  STEPPING  STONES. 

We  met  upon  the  stepping  stones, 
She  blushed  and  looked  at  me; 

The  river  turned  its  short,  sharp  moans 
Into  sweet  melody. 

I  heard  the  music  in  my  heart, 
I  said,  "  Sweet  maid,  I  find 

That  I  wnll  have  to  turn  again. 
And  let  you  come  behind." 
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THE   STEPPING   STONES 

Thereat  she  hung  her  dainty  head, 

The  river's  melody 
Grew  sweeter,  and  methought  it  said, 

"The  maid  will   follow  thee." 

1  turned  upon  the  stepping  stone, 

The  maiden  came  behind; 
She  whispered  in  her  sweetest  tone, 

"  Dear  sir,   but  you  are  kind." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  I  said,  and  took  her  hand; 

"  But  shall  I  turn  again. 
Or  wait  until  a  tender  band 

Be  bound  about  us  twain?" 

She  hung  her  head,  then,  blushing,  said, 
"  Dear  sir,   but  you  are  kind; 

If  you  will  cross  the  stepping  stones, 
I  will  not  stay  behind." 


ROW,    KELLO,   ROW. 

Row,    Kello,   row   frae  rocky  linns, 

An'  through  amang  thy  grassy  braes. 
Where  gowans  grow  an'  hawthorns  blaw. 

An'  sunshine  sleeps  on   summer  days. 
Slip  saftly  by  the  quarry  howm, 

Where  hingin'   hazels  hap  thy   tides; 
Then  murmur  through  aneath  the  brig, 

An'  by  the  cot  where  Annie  bides. 

Row,  Kello,  row  to  where  the  Nith 

Half  waits  to  clasp  thy  floods  sae  clear, 

But  leave  ahin'   the  happy  soun' 
That  Annie  still  delights  to  hear. 
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ROW,    KELLO,    ROW 

She  walks  by  thee  when  gloamin'  dims 
An'  darkens  doon  the  vocal  glen, 

But  what  her  ain  sweet  thochts  can  be 
Nane  but  hersel'  an'  thee  may  ken. 

Row,   Kello,  row  when  summer  flings 

A  wealth  o'  licht  the  hills  alang, 
An'   row  when  autumn's  yellow  han' 

Shakes  doon  the  nits  the  leaves  amang. 
An'   row  when   winter's   rouky  breath 

Strips  a'  the  cleedin'  frae  the  tree. 
But  leave  to  Annie  still  the  thochts 

At  gloamin'  when  she  walks  by  thee. 


THE    DOVE. 

A  DOVE  went  up,  and  struck  the  air 
Impatiently  v^^ith  all   her  wing; 
I  said,   "  O  bird  thy  journeying 

Is  like  the  flight  of  thought.     But  where, 

"In  all  the  regions  of  the  sky, 

When  weary,  and  you  wish  to  roam 
No  longer,  do  you  find  a  home?" 

And  meekly  did  the  dove  reply — 

"  I  own  no  fancy;  I  am  free. 

And,   shooting  through  the  yielding  air, 
I  look  and  find  that  all  is  fair, 

And  beautiful  and  sweet  to  me. 

"And  wish,  when  tired,  no  sweeter  rest 
Than  drooping  down  with  folded  wing 
Within  a  wood  whose  shadows  cling 

Across  the  river's  dreaming  breast." 
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THE  DOVE 
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Well  said,  O  bird,  whose  days  are  rife 
With  all  the  peace  of  rest  and  love, 
And  linked  to  quiet  things  that  move 
Around  the  orb  of  poet-life." 


THE    PIPER'S   TREE. 

Come  in,  gudeman,  to  your  ain  fireside. 
There's  a  cauld,  cauld  grup  in  the  air, 

An'   the   win'   blaws  snell   frae  Corsencon, 
For  the  winter's  snaw  is  there. 

It  sughs  down  Glenmuckloch  Dryfestane  glens 

Wi'  an  eerie,  eerie  soun', 
It  whussles  an'  roars  in  the  muckle  tree 

That  Stan's  afore  Nethertoon. 

Come  in,   come  in  to  the  weans  an'  me, 

The  fire  is  lowin'  bricht; 
If  ye  Stan'  ony  langer  there,  ye'll  get 

Your  death  o'  cauld  this  nicht. 

Do  you  hear  me  speak  ?     What  can  mak'  him  turn 

His  back  on  his  ain  dear  wife, 
Wha  has  stood  by  him  through  mony  a  faucht 

For  fifty  years  o'  her  life? 

Is  he  coontin'  his  purse?    Oh,  waes  me  noo. 

Oh,   wae  for  my  bairns  an'   me; 
The  curse  that  my  grannie  tauld  me  has  come — 

He  has  sat  on  the  Piper's  Tree! 

For  after  she  tauld  me,  when  I  was  a  wean. 

That,  whaever  sat  by  nicht 
On  the  Piper's  Tree,  took  a  lust  for  gowd, 

And  made  it  their  hale  delicht. 
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THE   PIPER  S   TREE 

An'  the  sign  o'  the  Piper's  curse  was  this: 

That,   whaever  it  micht  be, 
They  wad  coont  their  purse  at  pleuch  or  cairt, 

Wi'  a  greedy  look  in  their  ee. 

Come  in,  gudeman,  for  my  heart  is  sair. 

Come  in  to  the  lowin'  licht, 
An'  I'll  tell  ye  the  doom  o'  the  Piper's  Tree, 

For  the  gude  o'  us  a'  this  nicht. 

Langsyne,  afore  my  grannie  was  born. 

On  a  nicht  o'   win'  an'   rain, 
Auld  Eadie  Buchan,  the  miser,  was  faun', 

Lyin'  dead  on  his  ain  hearthstane. 

He  was  killed  for  the  sake  o'  the  siller  he  had, 

For  he  made  it  his  only  pride, 
But,  whaever  it  was  that  had  dune  the  deed, 

They  fled  frae  the  kintra  side. 

An'  years  an'  years  gaed  by,  until 

The  tale  took  anither  turn. 
An'  they  said  that  his  gowd  was  aneath  a  tree 

By  the  side  o'  the  Laggeray  Burn. 

But  a  curse  wad  be  sure  to  fa'  on  him 
Wha  wad  try  to  howk  for  it  there, 

For  ilk'  coin  was  red  wi'  bluid,  and  still 
The   miser's  ghaist  was   there. 

But  lang  Tarn  Cringan  lauched  an'  lauched, 

An'   said,  wi'  a  lood  guflfaw, 
"  It's  an  auld  wife's  story  to  fricht  the  bairns, 

As  a  bogle  frichts  a  craw." 

But  aye  after  that  he  was  seen  to  stan' 

By  himsel'  an'  coont  his  purse, 
While  the  look  in  his  ee  was  the  look  that  comes 

At  the  back  o'  the  Piper's  curse. 
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THE  PIPER  S   TREE 

In  a  week  after  that  what  a  change  took  place, 

For  white,  white  grew  his  hair; 
He  never  lookit  ye  straucht  in  the  face, 

An'  he  jokit  an'  leuch  nae  mair. 

He  dwined  and  dwined  on  his  feet,  until 

He  took  to  his  bed  an'   lay, 
But  the  neebors  whispered,  "  Afore  he  dees 

He  has  something  yet  to  say." 

So  ae  drear  nicht,  as  they  sat  by  his  bed, 

He  said,  wV   mony  a   mane, 
"  Since  the  nicht  that  I  socht  for  the  miser's  gowd 

My  peace  o'   mind  has  been   gane. 

"  An'  I  canna  rest  wi'  this  wecht  on  my  breast, 

Sae,  afore  I  steek  my  ee, 
I  maun  tell  ye  sichts  that  I  saw^,  an'  the  soun's 

That  I   heard  by  the   Piper's  Tree. 

"  For  days  an'  days,  like  ane  in  a  dream, 

I  daun'ered  oot  an'  in; 
For  my  heart  was  set  on  the  miser's  wealth, 

Though  I  kenned  fu'  weel  'twas  a  sin. 

"  I   coontit  my  purse  ilk'   hour  o'  the  day, 

An'  whenever  I  heard  the  clink 
O'  the  siller  I  faun'  my  heart  grow  hard, 

An'  closer  an'  closer  shrink, 

"Till  at  length,  with  an  aith,  I  said  to  mysel', 
In  the  heicht  o'  greed  an'  despair, 

'  I  will  venture  the  lastin'  gude  o'  my  saul. 
For  the  sake  o'  the  siller  there.' 

"  Sae  I  slippit  oot  on  a  munelicht  nicht, 

Took  a  gude  stoot  pick  an'  shule, 
Stood  aneath  the  Piper's  Tree  an'  heard 

The  Laggeray  Burn  sing  dule. 
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THE   PIPER  S   TREE 

"  1  wrocht,  an'  1  wrocht,  as  ane  will  work 

Wha  works  for  life  an'  death, 
Till  the  black  sweat  fell  in  draps  frae  my  brow, 

An'   I   scarce  could  draw  my  breath. 

"  But,  aye  the  deeper  1  howkit,  my  heart 

Grew  harder  an'  harder  still; 
An'  every  thocht  that  cam'  into  my  held 

Was  a  thocht  o'   sin  an'   ill. 

"  I  faun'  that  if  even  a  brither  o'  mine 

Had  come  to  help  me  there, 
The  sin  o'  his  bluid  wad  been  on  my  heid, 

For  the  sake  o'  gettin'  his  share. 

"  But  a'  at  ance,  an'  abune  my  heid, 

I  heard  the  bagpipes  play, 
An'  at  the  soun'  the  munelicht  fled 

Frae  hill,   an'  glen,  an'  brae. 

"  An'   I  saw  the  glint  o'  an  eerie  licht, 

That  seemed  like  a  ghaist  to  rise 
Frae  the  breckaned  heicht  o'  the  steep  Knowe  Hill, 

Where  gude  Saint  Connel  lies. 

"  An'  doon  it  cam'  like  a  wauf  o'  the  win', 
Wi'  the  sugh  o'  the  Laggeray  Burn, 

An'  aye  the  bagpipes  skirled  an'  played. 
But  my  heid  I  couldna  turn. 

"  I  faun'  the  sweat  rin  cauld  doon  my  back. 

An'  trickle  into  my  shune, 
But  I  hadna  the  power  to  lift  my  heid, 

To  see  wha  played  abune. 

"  But,  just  as  that  licht  gaed  flauffin'  by, 

I  saw  what  made  me  grue, 
A  lang,  thin  shape,   wi'  its  heid  bent  doon. 

An'  a  red,  red  mark  on  its  broo. 
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THE  PIPER  S   TREE 

"An'  1  saw  its  ban's  gang  up  an'  doon, 

What  they  did  I  couldna  tell, 
But  I  thocht  they  were  coontin'  the  ghaists  o'  coin, 

As  I   used  to  do  mysel'. 

"  It  glided  doon  to  the  side  o'  the  Nith, 

Then  turned  as  if  to  come  back. 
But  the  win'  took  it  doon  till  it  sank  frae  my  sicht 

On  the  lang  green  howms  o'  the  Rack. 

"  An'  aye  the  bagpipes  skirled  an'   played, 

An'  looder  an'  looder  grew; 
An'  aye  the  hair  stood  up  on  my  heid, 

An'  the  cauld  sweat  fell  frae  my  broo. 

"Then  ;•/  at  ance  the  bagpipes  ceased, 

While  an  eerie,  ghaistly  cry 
Rang  oot  on  the  nicht,  an'  took  to  the  air 

To  dee  on  the  hills  ootbye. 

"  '  Howk  on,'  it  said,   'an'  gang  deeper  yet, 

It  wants  but  an  hour  o'  twal' ; 
I  wuss  ye  may  licht  on  the  miser's  gowd. 

For  I  want  to  be  sure  o'  yer  saul.' 

"Then   I   lookit  up,  an'  abune  my  heid 

(Oh,  whatna  sicht  did  I  see 
In  the  mirk,  mirk  nicht  by  the  deein'  mune. 

On  the  tap  o'  the  Piper's  Tree!) 

**  I  saw  twa  een  that  werena  like  een. 

They  were  red  as  a  lowin'  peat; 
A  pair  o'   horns  that  were  three  feet  lang, 

An'   feet  that  werena  like  feet. 

"  But  I  saw  nae  mair,  for,  wi'  ae  lood  cry 

That  took  the  last  o'  my  breath, 
I  lap  frae  the  hole  that  was  like  my  grave, 

An'  I  ran  for  life  an'  death." 


THE   piper's    tree 


Oh,  ye  needna  lauch  at  me,  gudeman, 

For  grannie  wadna  lee, 
An'  said  there  was  mair  than  fowk  wad  own 

O'  truth  in  the  Piper's  Tree. 

That  nicht  Tarn  Cringan  dee'd,  an'  juist 
As  they  laid  him  oot  in  his  shrood, 

They  heard  a  soun'  like  the  bagpipes  skirl. 
An'  it  cam'  frae  the  Laggeray  Wood. 

Fu'  weel  did  they  ken  wha  was  play  in'  there; 

The  thocht  sent  the  bluid  frae  their  cheek, 
An'  siccan  a  fear  was  on  ane  an'  a' 

That  nane  o'  them  daur  to  speak. 

The  soun'  cam'  up  like  a  risin'  win' 
When  the  winter   nichts  are   lang, 

They  heard  it  skirl  at  tFTe  chimla  tap, 
Till  a  voice  w^as  heard  in  the  thrang — 

"  Howk  on,"  it  cried,  "for  the  miser's  gowd, 

Howk  on  wi'  a'  your  micht; 
Had  the  deid  ye  watch  got  my  wuss,   I  ken 

Where  his  saul  wad  ha'e  been  the  nicht." 

The  win'  fell  doon,  an'  the  eerie  soun' 

Creepit  up  to  the  hills  ootbye, 
An'  there  they  sat  wi'  the  deid  at  their  side 

Till  the  licht  cam'  into  the  sky. 

It's  an  auld  wife's  havers,  ye  say,  gudeman  ! 

But  still,  to  this  very  day, 
When  the  mune  draps  owre  the  Kirkland  Hills 

Ye  can  hear  the  bagpipes  play. 

But  nane  daur  venture  up  the  burn 

To  see  wha  is  playin'  there, 
For  they  ken  o'  the  curse  that  is  sure  to  fa' 

Wi'  its  weird  baith  lang  an'  sair. 
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Sae  ye  needna  lauch  at  me,  gudeman, 

For  my  grannie  wadna  lee, 
An'  said  there  was  mair  than  iowk  wad  own 

O'  truth  in  the  Piper's  Tree. 


AIMLESS    LONGINGS. 

I  AM  full  of  an  aimless  longing 

As  I   wander  about  to-day; 
I  turn  from  the  light  and  shadow 

As  they  chase  each  other  at  play. 

I   hear  a  wild  bird  calling — 

A  lonely  cry  from  the  hill ; 
And  the  haunting  sense  in  my  bosom, 

Grows  deeper  and  lonelier  still. 

What  it  can  be  I   know  not, 

I   cannot  read  it  aright; 
And    I    wander   as   men    wiU   wand*:- 

I'hat  strav  from  the  path  in  the  niiii'ht. 

Is  it  a  sense  of  something 
That  to-day  still  follows  me; 

That  out  of  my  life  lias  vanished, 
As  a  ship  goes  down  at  sea? 


BALLOGHMVLE. 

A    SWEET   love-song,   whose  earh-   touch — 
Ere  yet   the   master-hand   grew   strong 

To  strike  the  chords  that  felt  at  such 
The  wondrous  magic  of  his  song — 

Was  with  me,  speaking  soft  and  sweet 
From  leaf-clad  tree,  and  from  the  smile 
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Of  halt-hid  flowers  among  my  feet, 
That  summer  night  in   Ballochmyle. 

The  Ayr  was  hushed  from  bank  to  bank; 

Its  murmur,  coming  through  the  trees, 
Was  as  of  fairies  when  they  prank 

Their  moonhght  revels  o'er  the  leas. 
It  mingled  with   the  tender  tone 

Of  lover's  earnest  plea  and  wile, 
As  I  stood  listening  all  alone. 

That  summer  night  in    Ballochmyle. 

There  was  no  breath  of  wind  to  stir 

The  grass  that  grew  beside  my  feet. 
But  silent  as  a  worshipper, 

When  thought  and  silence  are  most  sweet, 
I  stood:  I  felt  my  heart  grow  warm 

With  that  soft  dew  of  unshed  tears 
That  comes,  when,  as  beneath  a  charm, 

We  slip  back  into  vanished  years. 

The  spot  was  fair,  but  fairer  still 

In  that  high  light  which  falls  from  song — 
So  fair  that,  bending  to  its  will, 

I  only  did  this  gentle  wrong — 
I  plucked  some  grass,  a  token  meet, 

To  take  with  me.     No  idle  toil ! 
Since  it  perchance  had  kissed  the  feet 

Of  her,  the  "  Lass  o'  Ballochmyle." 

The  night  came  on,  and  in  the  sky, 
A  little  space  of  which  was  seen 

Between  the  trees,  upon  the  eye 

One  star  shone  out  with  wondrous  sheen. 

It  wore  the  tender  look  of  love. 
As  if  some  link  to  me  unknown 
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Had  bound  it  to  this  spot,  and  strove 
To  make  this  haunted  place  its  o\\n. 

Sweet  dream !  for  here  love's  verv  soul 

Might  dwell,  and  feel  no  taint  of  earth, 
But  wander  to  its  passionate  goal. 

Or  dream,  and,  dreaming  grow  to  birth. 
Here  might  his  feet  for  ever  stay. 

And  here  his  heart  for  ever  dream, 
Without  one  M'ish  to  roam  or  strav 

Beyond  the  music  of  the  stream. 

The  moon  rose  up,  and,  all  at  once. 

From  leafy  branch  and  trembling  grass, 
A  murmur,  like  a  sweet  response, 

Came  forth,  and  sweet  to  hear  it  was. 
And  with  that  murmur  came  the  light, 

That  flung  o'er  all  a  tender  smile; 
And  df-epened  still  the  fairy  sight 

That  held  me  bound  in   Ballochmyl-'. 

But  is  there  not  a  softer  gleam, 

Which   is  not  of  the  moon,  that  lies 
On  grassy  bank  and  wood  and  stream. 

And  touching  makes  them  sanctities — 
A   light  that,   shining  far  apart, 

Is  only  for  the  inner  eye, 
That  sees  the  glory  of  that  art 

Which  speaks  in   burning  melody? 

Hush  !  do   I   wake  or  dream  ?  for  lo ! 

A  spirit  wanders  up  the  glen, 
And  as  he  comes  a  deeper  glow 

Bathes  all  that  lies  within  his  ken. 
He  moves  as  in  some  mood  of  thought, 

And  in   the  glory  which   he  throws 
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Around  him  his  dark  eye  lias  caught 
That   frenzy   which   the   poet   knows. 

He  leans  against  a  tree,  he  turns 

His  c)e  upon  the  shining  stream, 
And  in   its  burning  depths  there  yearns 

The  :  rst  sunrise  of  passion's  dream. 
Where  iiave  1  seen  that  swarthy  face 

Which  now  is  radiant  with  the  light 
Of  thi,i  high  look  that  wears  no  trace 

Of  earth  or  death  to  mortal  sight? 


Lo !  yet  another  spirit  comes 

With  lighter  foot  and  fairer  face, 
Each  leaf  in  murmurous  music  hums 

As  on  she  moves  with  pensive  pace. 
The  Ayr  grows  hushed,  and  will  not  speak, 

And  only  one  sweet  breath  of  wind 
Kisses  the  roses  on  her  cheek. 

And  sways  the  grass  that  throbs  behind. 

She  pauses,  slowly  turns  her  eye 

On  him,  the  poet  spirit,   bent 
In  half-adoring  ecstasy. 

As  to  some  angels  heaven-sent. 
Then   with   a  low  yet  tender  sigh 

She  beckons  him:  they  both  pass  on. 
And  all  the  light  grows  dim,  and  I 

Am  left  in   Ballorhmyle  alone. 

I  wake  up.     Am  I  still  beneath 
The  spell  of  all  that  early  tone. 

Whose  music,  like  the  spring's  sweet  breath, 
Hath  made  this  fairy  spot  its  own  ? 

The  star  shines  through  the  open  space. 
The  moonlight  quivers  all  around, 
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And  lays  sweet  hands  of  tender  grace 
Upon  this  consecrated  ground. 

Oh,  early  love-song  haunting  yet 

The  spot  where  the  immortal  trod, 
And  breathing,  where  his  feet  were  set, 

The   music  of  the  singing  god. 
Oh,  maid  for  ever  young!  for  who. 

When  caught  and  held  by  magic  song, 
Can  feel  the  years  that  bear  from  view 

The  common  lot  that  plods  along? 

Ah  me!  we  pass.     But  through  this  wood 

Our  swarthy  singer  still  will  roam, 
And  muse  in   high   poetic   mood 

Apart  from  all  the  years  to  come. 
While  she,  his  sister-spirit,  strong 

In  her  unfading  beauty's  smile, 
Will  move  throughout  the  land  of  song, 

"  The  bonnie  lass  o'    Ballochmyle." 


THINKING   OF    MICHAEL. 

(A  Letter  from  the  "Dead." — Upon  the  tin  water-botlle  of  one  of  the  dead 
men  brought  out  of  the  Seaham  Pit,  Michael  Smith,  there  was  scratched, 
evidently  with  a  nail,  the  following  letter  to  his  wife  : — "  Dear  Margaret, — 
There  was  forty  of  us  altogether  at  7  a.m.,  some  was  singing- hymns,  but  my 
thought  was  on  my  little  Michael,  I  thought  that  him  and  I  would  meet  in 
heaven  at  the  same  time.  Oh,  my  dear  wife,  God  save  you  and  the  children. 
Be  sure  and  learn  the  children  to  pray  for  me.  Oh,  what  a  terrible  position 
we  are  in. — Michael  Smith,  54,  Henry  Street."  The  Little  Michael  he  refers 
to  was  his  child  whom  he  had  left  at  home  ill.  The  lad  died  on  the  day  of 
the  explosion.) 

In  the  chamber  of  death   underground. 

Came  these  words  to  touch  men  to  the  heart, 

Bring  tears  to  the  eyes,  and  a  sound 
Of  a  sorrow^  that  strikes  like  a  dart. 
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Hear  you  not  that  low  wail  coming  through 
The  death-gloom  of  that  chamber  so  grim  ? 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Michael  and  you 
When   the  others  were  singing  a  hymn. 

"  I  thought — not  of  death  that  would  come — 

It  was  nothing,  dear  wife,  unto  me; 
I  was  thinking  of  you  and  our  home, 

And  how  little  Michael  would  be. 
My  God,  what  a  fate  we  can  view 

In  this  deep  vault  that  drips  like  our  tears  I 
But  still  I  was  thinking  of  Michael  and  you, 

With  the  sound  of  a  hymn  in  my  ears. 

"  Then  I  thought  I  would  meet  him  above, 

Both  at  once  enter  in  at  the  gate, 
Clasp  his  hand,  hear  his  whisper  of  love, 

With  no  hint  of  the  earth  and  my  fate, 
Lead  him  into  the  light  of  that  land, 

Where  no  shadow  may  enter  to  dim — 
All  this  in  the  midst  of  a  band 

Of  my  mates  who  were  singing  a  hymn. 

"  Oh,  pray  for  me,  wife,  when  at  night 

Our  children  climb  up  on  your  knee; 
When  the  hearth  is  still  dark  from  the  blight, 

Oh,  teach  them  a  prayer  for  me! 
Let  their  voices  go  up  to  our  God, 

Who  through  this  dark  shadow  can  see; 
He  will  hear  from  the  heights  of  His  sinless  abode 

Their  prayers  for  you  and  for  me. 

"Farewell!  and  afar  in  the  years 
That  will  deaden  thy  sorrow's  deep  smart. 

And  thine  eyes  only  soften  with  tears 

When  my  name  stirs  and  leaps  at  thy  heart, 
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You  will  say,  when  you  ihink  upon  me 
And  this  death-cavern,  rugged  and  grim, 

'  He  was  thinking  how  Michael  would  be 
When  the  others  were  singing  a  hymn.'  ' 

Oh,  fathers  and  mothers  that  peer 

Down  into  that  terrible  mine, 
See  ye  not,  far  too  deep  for  a  tear, 

A  love  that  w-as  almost  divine  ? 
That  father,  w-aiting  for  death  to  come. 

But  still,   in  the  midst  of  his  fears, 
Thinking  of  poor  little  Michael  at  home. 

With  the  sound  of  a  hymn  in  his  ears. 


CONNELBUSH. 

I   HEAR  the  winds  of  summer  rush 

Above  my  head  to-day. 
As  here  I  sit  by  Connelbush 

To  dream  one  hour  away. 

Beside  the  old  green  walls  are  seen. 

Half  hid  amid  the  grass. 
Stray  flowers  that  peep  out  from  their  screen 

In  sorrow  as  you  pass. 

The  garden  lies  a  wilderness 

Of  growth  untrained  and  free; 
There  is  no  hand  to  touch  and  dress 

To  bounds  the  life  I  see. 

The  walls  still  stand  to  mourn  and  sigh 

For  mirth  that  once  was  there, 
In  other  years  when  youth  was  high 

And  days  and  nights  were  fair. 
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And  still  the  winds  round  Connelbush 
Blow  sweet  through  glen  and  wood, 

As  when  we  heard  them  with  the  rush 
Of  youth  through  all  our  blood. 

But  still  they  do  not  seem  to  blow 
With  that  sweet  force  we  felt 

When,  in  the  years  of  long  ago, 
Our  hearts  were  quick  to  melt. 

The  garden  fence  is  broken  down, 
Unhinged  the  garden  gate, 

The  roof  of  thatch  has  sunk  and  flown, 
And  all  is  desolate. 

There  is  no  welcome  at  the  door, 

No  kindly  voice  to  greet; 
And  on  the  path  is  heard  no  more 

The  sound  of  human  feet. 

I  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  stream 
That  slips  beneath  the  grass ; 

I  hear,  and  as  I  hear  I  dream. 
And  into  visions  pass. 

I  enter  through  the  narrow^  door, 
The  fire  gleams  bright  within  ; 

And  all,  as  it  was  once  of  yore, 
Is  full  of  mirth  and  din. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  dancing  feet. 

Of  rustic  revelry. 
Of  voices  rising  clear  and  sweet — 

And  each  is  known  to  me. 

Beside  the  fire,  and  in   her  place. 

Sits  one  to  sympathise; 
The  light  is  on  her  kindly  face. 

And  in  her  kindly  eyes. 
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She  watches  with  a  quiet  smile 
The  mirth  and  pastime  there, 

And,  watching,  she  is  young  the  while, 
Though  snow-white  is  her  hair. 

Beside  her,  in  the  hearth's  sweet  blaze 

And  leaning  on  her  knee, 
Is  one — a  woman  in  her  ways — 

Though  but  a  child  is  she. 

She,  too,  is  full  of  quick  reply 
When  laughing  questions  pass; 

And  catches  with  a  ready  eye 
The  wiles  of  lad  and  lass. 

Another,  too,  who  bears  a  part 

In  all  this  rustic  life — 
True  woman  of  a  daughter's  heart, 

Who  art  as  true  a  wife. 

Thou  walkest  other  paths  this  hour. 

For  life's  paths  so  divide; 
And  thine  are  full  of  gracious  dower. 

With  children  by  thy  side. 

M^hat  can    I   wish  to-day  for  thee, 

If  human  joys  should  last. 
But  that  the  future  years  may  be 

As  calm  as  were  the  past. 

Hush,  as  I  look  a  strange  sad  shade 
Falls  down  upon  the  hearth, 

And   dame   and   grandchild   slowly   fade, 
And  pass  from  all  the  mirth. 

Ah,  me,  that  shade  is  death,  and  they 
Look  through  its  tender  haze 

With  that  half-joy  that  fades  away, 
And  saddens  as  we  gaze. 
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Fades,  too,  the  sound  of  dance  and  song 

The  last  good-night  is  said, 
And  up  the  pathway  pass  along 

The  last  fond  youth  and  maid. 

The  twilight  sinks,  the  shadows  fall, 

A  sense  of  something  lost 
Comes  down  and  settles  over  all, 

And  haunts  it  like  a  ghost. 

The  ashes  dwindle  in  the  grate, 

The  last  dull  spark  is  gone. 
The  walls  and  roof  are  desolate, 

And  here  I  stand  alone. 

The  winds  blow  sweet  by  Connelbush, 
They  fan  my  brow  and  cheek, 

And  in  the  pauses,   when  they  hush, 
I  hear  the  streamlet  speak. 

I  mark  on  hills  the  shadowings 

That  march  in   sad  array 
From  clouds  that  float  above,   like  wings 

Of  angels  flung  away. 

And  from  low-lying  meadow  lands 

Along  the  Nith   I   hear, 
Uprising  from   haymaking   bands, 

Sweet  laughter  swift  and  clear. 

And  down   the  valley,   further  on. 
Lies  Sanquhar  dim,  and  grey, 

Still  guarded  by  its  pile  of  stone, 
That  crumbles  day  by  day. 

I  look,  and  right  in  front  is  seen, 
Beyond  the  wood  and  stream, 

A  long  and  narrow  bank  of  green. 
On  which  the  metals  gleam. 
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And  up  and  down,   with   rush  and  roar, 
Trains  crash  with  seven-leagued  stride; 

Ah  me,   this  moaning  human  shore 
Must  have  its  iron  tide. 

But  here  from  lonely  Connelbush 

All  life  has  fled  away, 
And  nought  is  heard  but  winds  that  rush 

And  sport  with  its  decay. 

No  welcome  at  the  door  to  wake 

The  silence  into   mirth; 
No  sound  but  that  of  winds  that  shake 

The  weeds  upon   the  hearth. 

Farewell,  but  as  I  turn,  my  thought 

Perforce  is  backward  set. 
And  shadows  all  this  lonely  cot 

With  mists  of  vain  regret. 

Alas  for  human  dreams  that  leave. 

Instead   of   after-glow, 
Cold  memories  that  pine  and  grieve, 

And  sadden  as  we  go. 

Till,  battling  with  the  years,  at  last 

They  sink   into  decay, 
And  lie  a  ruin  in  the  past, 

Like  Connelbush  to-day. 


A    VOICE    IS    IN    THE    WIND    TO-DAY. 

A  VOICE  is  in  the  wind  to-day, 
And  sweet  its  breath   is  blowing; 

O,  welcome  summer  wind  I  say. 

From  where  the  flowers  are  growing. 
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I  feel  the  smell  of  meadows  sweet, 
With  many  blossoms  showing, 

As  if  the  touch  of  fairy  feet, 
Set  all  their  beauty  glowing. 

I  know  each  spot  where  violets  peep, 

I  bless  them  in  their  growing; 
But  O  their  breath  is  sweet  to  keep. 

When  summer  winds  are  blowing. 

"  What  makes  them  smell  so  sweet  to-day? 

Say  wind,  and  good  betide  thee;  " 
And  the  wind  came  like  a  child  from  play, 

And  laughed  and  stood  beside  me. 

The  wind  said,  "  I  am  from  the  hill, 

With  scents  of  blossom  laden ; 
But  I,  to  make  them  sweeter  still. 

In  passing  kissed  a  maiden." 


THE   SORROW   OF   THE   SEA. 

A  DAY  of  fading  light  upon  the  sea; 

Of  sea-birds  winging  to  their  rocky  caves; 
And  ever,  with  its  monotone  to  me. 

The  sorrow  of  the  waves. 

They  leap  and  lash  among  the  rocks  and  sands, 
White-lipped,  as  with  a  guilty  secret  tossed, 

Forever  feeling  with  their  foamy  hands 
For  something  they  have  lost. 

Far  out,  and  swaying  in  a  sweet  unrest, 
A  boat  or  two  against  the  light  are  seen. 

Dipping  their  sides  within  the  liquid  breast 
Of  waters  dark  and  green. 
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And  farther  still,  where  sea  and  sky  have  kissed, 
There  falls  as  if  from  heaven's  own  threshold,  light 

Upon  faint  hills  that,  half-enswathed  in  mist, 
Wait  for  the  coming  night. 

But  still,  though  all  this  life  and  motion  meet, 
My  thoughts  are  wingless  and  lie  dead  in  me. 

Or  dimly  stir  to  answer,  at  my  feet, 
The  sorrow  of  the  sea. 


ONE  STAR  ALONE. 

One  star  alone  from  the  blue  sky 

Looks  down  upon  the  simple  stream, 

With  such  a  quiet,  loving  eye. 
That  I  perforce  must  dream. 

And  so  I  wish,   if  my  rough  brow 

Should  seam  and  furrow  with  the  strife, 

The  star  that  leaps  and  kindles  now 
Might  light   mv  path   of  life. 

That  I,  when  weary  with  the  fight, 
And  wishing  for  a  rest  at  length, 

Might  look  and  draw  from  out  its  light 
A  comfort  and  a  strength. 

And  gird   my   soul   with   stronger  powers 
To  fight  the  lower  thought  and  deed, 

That  agitate  this   life   of   ours 
As  winds  will  shake  the  reed. 

But  still  in  moods  of  calmer  tone, 

I  feel  a  longing  to  retire, 
And  watch  the  broad  world  all  alone, 

And  plod,  but  not  nspirp. 
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ONE    STAR    ALONE 

For   I    have   thought,    and  still   I   think, 
'Tis  wiser  that  our  lives  should  be 

Like  this  fair  stream  within  its  brink, 
So  quiet,  so  calm  and  free. 

Or  like  that  star  above,   which  beams 

For  ever  down  in   holy  mirth, 
Than  wed  the  heart  to  idle  dreams, 

Whose  goal   is  still  the  earth. 

O  let  me  spend  my  little  hour 

In  all  the  calm   that  Nature  gives — 

Profuse  in  plenitude  of  dower 
Where  each  mute  being  lives. 

For  in  the  hush  of  her  sweet  face. 

The  soul  will  burst  its  earth-forged  bands, 

And  wing  its  flight  to  purer  space 
In  other  purer  lands. 

Therefore  it  comes  that  still   I   love 

The  dim,   sweet  twilight,  and  the  light 

That  comes,    like   whispers,   from   above. 
And   shines  on    me  to-night. 


A    SOUND   IS    IN    MY    EAR    TO-DAY. 

A  SOUND  is  in  my  ear  to-day, 

And  playful   fancies  with   it  throng ; 

It  follows  me  and  all  the  way 

It  haunts  me  like  a  snatch  of  song. 

I  know  not  what  it  all  may  mean, 

I  dimly  ask  myself,  and  say, 
"Something  that  thou  hast  heard  or  seen, 

In  some  forgotten  summer  dav. 
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A   SOUND   IS   IN   MY   EAR  TO-DAY 

"A  summer  day   when   paradise 
Lay  near  to  earth  as  near  could  be, 

When  all  the  hills  were  red  with  fire, 
And  heather  humming  with  the  bee." 

And  it  is  this;  an  upland  gleam 

Of  sunshine  such  as  warms  and  thrills; 

The  tinkle  of  a  quiet  stream, 

That  broke  the  stillness  of  the  hills. 


THE     LIFE -BOAT. 

The  sea,  as  by  some  inner  demon  stung, 
Hath  burst  its  glassy   prison,   and  on  high 

A  thousand  waves  in  black  despair  are  flung 
In  foaming  supplication  to  the  sky. 

They  yawn   with  fangs  half-hidden   by  the  spray, 
And  hiss  and  roar  with   madness  in  their  breath, 

And,  blind  with  hate,  for  ever  seek  their  prey, 
To  drag  it  downward  to  their  gulfs  of  death. 

The  winds  are  in  high  holiday;  they  shear 

Their  way  through  spray  and  cloud,   and  high  and 
strong 

Put  forth  their  mighty  strength   until   they  bear 
The  billows  downward  as  they  roar  along. 

Between  the  waves  there  seethes  a  mimic  hell, 
Gaping  with  foam-flecked  maw^  to  swallow  all — 

For  who  can  quench  such  thirst?  or  weave  a  spell 
Over  the  anger  of  their  carnival  ? 

Lo,  how  they  toss,  as  if  from  hand  to  hand, 

That  ship  far  out   where  help  seems  all   in   vain, 

And  thin   white  faces  turning  to  the  land 
Whose  onh'  hope  is  to  despair  again. 
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THE  LIFE-BOAT 

Their  ship  is  but  a  plaything  for  the  sea, 
A  speck  for  winds  to  buffet  and  to  toss — 

Who  will  put  out !  although  his  life  should  be 
Within   his  hand,   to  fling  away   like  dross  ? 

"Out  with   the  life-boat!     Willing  hands  are   here, 
Stout  muscles,  ay,  and  stouter  hearts  to  fight. 

Give  way,  give  way,  and  with  a  voice  of  cheer. 
We  must  save  lives  before  the  fall  of  night." 

Between  them  and  the  ship  that  staggers  on. 
The  waves  like  liquid  phalanxes  of  steel 

Rise  up  to  bar  their  way  with   hiss  and  moan. 

Till  the  staunch  life-boat  shakes  from  deck  to  keel. 

But  still  she  cleaves  her  way  through  stormy  rifts; 

In   front  the  swooping  sea-gulls  show   her   path, 
Until  she  seems  a  speck  that  sinks  and  lifts 

Amid  a  thousand  howling  gulfs  of  wrath. 

And  those  who  stand  in  horror  on  the  shore. 
Watching  the  hell  of  shaking  darkness  there, 

Hear  their  hearts  throb  an  answer  to  its  roar, 
Now  touching  hope  and  now  again  despair. 

Will  they  come  back  ?     The  moments  lengthen  out. 
Until  they  seem  like  hours  to  those  who  wait. 

At  last  that  far-off  speck  has  put  about; 

But  who  can  say  what  yet  shall  be  its  fate? 

The  storm,   as   if  unconscious  of  defeat, 

Re-marshals  all   its  seething  ranks  of  waves, 

And,   led  by  shrieking  winds  with  foam-hid  feet, 
Swoops  on   the  staunch   true  hearts,   and  roars  and 
raves. 

But  battling  still  with  every  wave  that  strives 

To  bear  them  back  with  rushing  surge  and  sweep. 

They  gain  the  shore  at  last  with  human  lives 

Wrenched  from  the  white  teeth  of  the  tigerish  deep. 
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THE  LIFE-BOAT 


Brave  hearts  beneath  rough   bosoms!     Well  we  knew 
How  ye  would  rise  to  God  and  Christ's  own  plan, 

And  stand  heroic  in  the  tasks  ye  do. 

Grand  is  the  sea,   but  grander  still   is  man ! 


WILD  FLOWERS  FROM  ALLOWAY  AND 

DOON. 

No  book  to-night;  but  let  me  sit 

And  watch  the  firelight  change  and  flit, 

And  let  me  think  of  other  lays 

Than  those  that  shake  our  modern  days. 

Outside,  the  tread  of  passing  feet 

Along  the  unsympathetic  street 

Is  naught  to  me;  I  sit  and  hear 

Far  other  music  in  my  ear, 

That,  keeping  perfect  time  and  tune. 

Whispers  of  AUoway  and  Doon. 

The  scent  of  withered  flowers  has  brought 

A  fresher  atmosphere  of  thought, 

In  which  I  make  a  realm,  and  see 

A  fairer  world  unfold  to  me; 

For  grew  they  not  upon  that  spot 

Of  sacred  soil   that  loses  naught 

Of  sanctity  by  all  the  years 

That  come  and  pass  like  human  fears? 

They  grew  beneath  the  light  of  June, 

And  blossomed  on  the  banks  of  Doon. 

The  waving  woods  are  rich  with  green, 
And  sweet  the  Doon  flows  on  between ; 
The  winds  tread  light  upon  the  grass, 
That  shakes  with  jov  to  feel  them  pass ; 
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WILD    FLOWERS    FROM    DOON 

The  sky,  in  its  expanse  of  blue, 

Has  but  a  single  cloud  or  two; 

The  lark,  in   raptures  clear  and  long, 

Shakes  out  his  little  soul  in  sonsf, 

But  far  above  his  notes,   1  hear 

Another  song   within    my   ear 

Rich,  soft,  and  sweet,  and  deep  by  turns — 

The   quick,    wild   passion-throbs   of   Burns. 

Ah  !  were  it  not  that  he  has  flung 

A  sunshine  by  the  songs  he  sung 

On  fields  and  woods  of  "  Bonnie  Doon," 

These  simple  flowers  had  been   a  boon 

Less  dear  to  me ;  but  since  they  grew 

On  sacred  spots  which  once  he  knew, 

They  breathe,  though  crushed  and  shorn  of  bloom, 

To-night  within  this  lonely  room, 

Such  perfumes,  that  to  me  prolong 

The  passionate   sweetnesls   of   his   song. 

The  glory  of  an  early  death 

Was  his;  and  the  immortal  wreath 

Was  wrought  round  brows  that  had  not  felt 

The  furrows  that  are  roughly  dealt 

To  age;   nor  had  the  heart  grown  cold 

With  haunting  fears  that,   taking  hold. 

Cast  shadows  downward  from  their  wing, 

Until  we  doubt  the  songs  we  sing. 

But  his  was  lighter  doom  of  pain, 

To  pass  in  youth,  and  to  remain 

For  ever  fair  and  fresh  and  young, 

Encircled  by  the  youth  he  sung. 

And  so  to  me  these  simple  flowers 
Have  sent  through   all   my  dreaming  hours 
His  songs  again,  which,  when  a  boy. 
Made  day  and  night  a  double  joy. 
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WILD    FLOWERS    FROM    DOON 

Nor  did  they  sink  and  die  away 

When  manhood  came  with  sterner  day, 

But  still  amid  the  jar  and  strife, 

The  rush  and  clang  of  railway  life, 

They  rose  up,  and  at  all  their  words 

I  felt  my  spirit's  inner  chords 

Thrill  with  tlieir  old  sweet  touch,  as  now. 

Though  middle  manhood  shades  my  brow; 

For  though  I  hear  the  tread  of  feet 

Along  the  unsympathetic  street, 

And  all  the  city's  chn  to-night, 

My  heart  warms  with  that  old  delight, 

In  which  I  sit  and,  dreaming,  hear 

Singing  to  all  the  inner  ear. 

Rich,   clear,   and  soft,   and  sweet  by  turns, 

The  deep,  wild  passion-throbs  of  Burns. 


A    BLACKBIRD'S    NEST. 

(In  the  month  uf  May,  1884,  might  be  seen,  at  the  Forth  Bridge  Works, 
South  Queensferry,  a  blackljird  sitting  on  her  nest,  which  was  built  on  an 
elevated  projecting  beam  in  the  engineering  shed,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
driving-shed,  and  immediately  above  a  jiowerful  steam-engine.) 

She  sits  upon  her  nest  all  day. 

Secure  amid   the   toiling  din 
Of  serpent   belts   that  coil  and   play, 

And,  moaning,  ever  twist  and  spin. 

What  cares  she  for  the  noise  and  whirr 
Of  clanking  hammers  sounding  near? 

A   mother's   heart   has   lifted   her 
Beyond  a  single  touch   of  fear. 

Beneath  her,  throbbing  anvils  shout, 
And  lift  their  voice   with   ringing   peal, 

While  engines  groan  and  toss  about 
Their  tentacles  of  gleaming  steel. 
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A  BLACKBIRD  S  NEST 

Around  her,  plates  of  metal,   smote 
And  beat  upon  by  clutch  and  strain, 

Take  shape  beneath  the  grasp  of  thought — 
The  mute  Napoleon  of  the  brain. 

She  careth  in  nowise  for  this. 

But,   as  an  anxious  mother  should, 

Drean-is   of   a   certain    coming   bliss — 
The  rearing  of  her  callow  brood. 

Thou  little  rebel,  thus  to  fly 

The  summer  shadows  of  the  trees. 

The  sunlight  of  the  gracious  sky, 
The  tender  toying  of  the  breeze. 

What  made  thee  leave  thy  leafy  home, 
The  deep  hid  shelter  of  the  tree, 

The  sounds  of  wind  and  stream,  and  come 
To  where  all  sounds  are  strange  to  thee? 

Thou  wilt  not  answer  anything; 

Thy  thoughts  from  these  are  far  away; 
Five  little   globes  beneath   thy   wing. 

Are  all   thou   thinkest  on   to-day. 


ONE    RED    ROSE. 

One  red  rose  you  took  from  my  hand — 
O  the  light  was  sweet  that  summer  day — 

One  red  rose  from  her  queenly  band, 
That  was  far  too  sweet  to  pine  away. 

"  Come  I   will   pluck   thee,"    I  said  to  the   rose— 
O  the  light  was  sweet  that  summer  day — 

"  And  give  thee  to  one  who  is  pure,    God  knows, 
To  wear  thee  though  blooming  from  May  to  May." 
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ONE  RED  ROSE 

I  plucked  the  rose  with  a  leaf  or  two — 
O  the  light  was  sweet  that  summer  day — 

Rose  bloom  on  the  breast  of  one  who  is  true, 
Whatever  her  sisters  may  hint  or  say. 

Then  the  rose  made  answer,    "What  if  I  fade" — . 

O  the  light  was  sweet  that  summer  day — 
"  Fade  on  the  breast  on  which  I  am  laid. 

And  my  beams  grow  dark  in  their  sad  decay." 

Then  I  thus  made  answer  and  said  to  the  rose — 
O  the  light  was  sweet  that  summer  day — 

"  Die,   and  the  breath  of  your  incense  grows 
A  memory  sweet,  that  shall  last  for  aye." 


THE    POET'S    VISION. 

The  poet  looks  on  human  things, 
And,  as  his  mood  is,  so  he  sings, 
And  lets  his  fingers  touch  the  strings. 

And  as  they  stray  the  chords  along, 
He  gives  the  passionate  lover  song, 
And  greater  strength  to  help  the  strong. 

He  lifts  the  weak ;  with  flashing  eye. 
He  launches  bolts  at  tyranny 
That  slowly  withers  ere  it  die. 

When  war  looms  like  a  red  eclipse. 
He  grasps  with  whitening  finger  tips 
The  sword — the  bugle  at  his  lips. 

And  when  'mid  wheeling  drifts  of  smoke. 
The  charging  front  ranks  interlock. 
His  is  the  spirit  in  each  stroke. 
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THE   poet's    vision 


He  sees  beneath  the  veil  of  things, 

The  undercurrent  as  it  swings; 

The  touch  that  heals,  the  prick  that  stings. 

The  inward  wound  that  inward  bleeds. 
The  doubts  that  undermine  our  creeds. 
Our  holiest  faiths,  our  highest  needs. 

The  madness  and  the  dull  despair, 

The   bitter  canker   every\\here, 

He  sees  and  builds  a  beacon  there. 

He  sees  through  life,  he  sees  afar, 
And  at  the  end  death  as  a  bar, 
And  stopping  there  he  lights  a  star. 

For  unto  him   is  freely  given 

The  fire  that  flashed,  and  fell  from  heaven, 

To  make  him  strive  as  he  has  striven. 


MARY    MORRISON. 

That  nicht  the  dancin'  schule  was  dune, 

We  had  a  ball  to  end  the  spree; 
An'   Willie  Stewart  played  the  tune, 

An'  cockit   up  fu'   gleg  his  ee. 

But  dim  that  nicht  an'  a'   I   see, 
An'  gane  that  time  o'  mirth  an'  fun; 

But  ae  thing  still  comes  back  to  me, 
I  danced  wi'   Mary  Morrison. 

Noo,   could   it  be   an   auld  love  sang 
The   Master-spirit  left   us  here 

Was  in  my  head  an'  workin'   thrang— 
I  hadna  time  to  think  or  spier  ? 
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MARY   MORRISON 

It  took  me  a'  my  time  to  steer 
Through  couples  till  the  dance  was  dune; 

But  aye  a   voice  was  in   my  ear, 
Ye've  danced  wi'   Mary  Morrison. 

What  lang  dreich  years  ha'e  fled  since  then, 

What  things  ha'e  come,  w^hat  things  ha'e  gane, 
And  some  are  in  a  foreign  Ian', 

Some  sleep  aneath  their  ain  heid  stane. 

The  lads  an'   lasses  unco  fain 
Are  far  an'  wide  as  leaves  are  blown, 

An'  here  I'm  sittin'  a'  my  lane. 
But  where  is  Mary  Morrison  ? 


THE    AUTUMN    LEAF. 

Ah,  dear,  we  part  for  ever, 

You  with  a  longing  sigh, 
I  with  a  heart  that  never 

Can  thrill  with  beauty  nigh. 
I   know  that  time  discloses 

Brief  joy  and  longer  grief; 
To  you  the  time  of  roses 

To   me  the  autumn   leaf. 

I  take  the  leaf  and  wear  it. 

With  all  the  pain  it  brings; 
The  bitter  w-inds  they  tear  it 

As  to  my  brow  it  clings. 
But  time,  the  still  offender. 

Gives  of  his  gifts  the  chief; 
To  you  the  rose's  splendour. 

To  me  the  autumn   leaf. 
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THE  AUTUMN   LEAF 

A   little  time  for  mating 

Is  all  the  gods  allow, 
A  little  room  for  hating 

And  then  they  veil  the  brow. 
They   give   where   love   reposes 

A  space  as  swift  and  brief 
To  you  the  time  of  roses 

To  me  the  autumn  leaf. 


A    DREAM    OF    YARROW. 

Upon  the  rails  I  work  away, 
The   rails  sae  slim   an'    narrow. 

But  in  my  heart  this  summer  day 
I   hear   the   rush   o'    Yarrow. 

I  hum  the  sang,  the  auld,  auld  sang, 
That  thrills  us  to  the  marrow, 

An'  as  I  sing  I  lie  in  thocht 
Upon  the  Banks  o'   Yarrow. 

What  care  I  for  the  ringin'  clank 
O'  rail,  an'  key,  an'  hammer; 

The  engines  roarin'  up  an'  doon, 
Wi'   shriek   an'   dusty  clamour? 

Up  Mail  an'  doon   Express  may  pass 
Wi'   roar,    an'   shriek,  an'    rattle. 

An'  smoke  an'  steam  may  M'hirl  aboot. 
As  over  some  wild  battle ; 

But   I   have  still   my  double  life 
To  cheer  me  in   my  sorrow, 

An'  so  within  my  heart  to-day 
I  hear  the  rush  o'  Yarrow. 
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A    DREAM    OF    YARROW 

I  see  the  birks  wave  in  the  win', 
The  simmer  sunshine  glintin', 

The  flowers  that  keek  frae  oot  each  nook, 
Wi'   a'   their  gowden   tintin'; 

I  hear  the  birds  amang  the  trees 

Sing  with  a  touch  of  sorrow. 
For  still   I  think  that  as  they  sing, 

They  ken  they  lilt  in  Yarrow. 

O,   sweet  love-sang  o'   auld,   auld  days, 
What   hauntin'    magic   hovers 

Around  each  simple  note  an'  line, 
An'    speaks   of   love   and   lovers! 

Hush,  who  is  this  frae  Tinnis'   Bank, 
That  comes  with  wail  an'  weeping, 

An'  kneels  to  clasp  within   her  arms 
A  form  that  still  seems  sleeping? 

Her  hair  hings  doon  upon  his  face — 
(He   never   heeds  his   marrow) ; 

Her  pale  lips  redden  wi'  the  blood 
O'  him  that  lies  in  Yarrow. 

Wha  can  it  be  that  lifts  his  heid, 
An'   kisses  his  lips  thorough? 

But  Mary  Scott,  the  boast  o'  a', 
The  bonnie   Flower  o'   Yarrow. 

The  very  birks  they  ken  her  name, 
They  sigh   it   in   their  sorrow; 

It's  in  the  win'  frae  Yarrow  braes; 
It's  in  the  rush  o'  Yarrow. 

O,    sweet   love-sang  o'    auld,    auld   dr-.  ;, 

What  hauntin'  magic  hovers 
Around  each  simple  note  an'  line. 

An'  speaks  of  love  an'  lovers! 
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A    DREAM    OF    YARROW 

That  as  I  work  an'  toil  away 

Upon  the  rails  sae  narrow, 
I   hear  far  down  within   my  heart 

The  soughin'  o'  the  Yarrow. 

But  as  I  dream  within  my  ear, 

The  engines  as  they  thunder 
Along  the  gleaming  of  the  rail 

Shriek  out  in  smoky  wonder: — 

"What!  in  this  time  of  rail  and  wheel, 
When  brain  meets  brain  to  marrow, 

Can  there  still  be  a  single  fool 

Who  thinks  and  dreams  of  Yarrow?" 

Ah,  yes,  I  whisper  to  myself, 

The  music  that  has  bound  us. 
Has  tones  that  will  not  chord  with  those 

The  past  has  flung  around  us. 

The  solo  of  the  sounding  wire, 

The  smoky  engine's  whistle, 
Have  drowned  the  sound  of  Yarrow  stream, 

The  green  trees'   waving  rustle. 

But  I  have  still  my  double  life 

To  cheer  me  in  my  sorrow. 
An'  so  within  my  heart  to-day 

I  hear  the  rush  o'  Yarrow. 


IN     YARROW. 

A  DREAM  of  youth  has  grown  to  fruit. 
Though  years  it  was  in  blossom; 

It  lay,  like  touch  of  summer  light. 
Far  down  within  my  bosom : 
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IN    YARROW 

It  led  me  on  from  hope  to  hope, 
Made  rainbows  of  each  morrow, 

And  now  my  heart  has  had  its  wish— 
I  stood  to-day  in  Yarrow. 

And  as  I  stood,  my  old  sweet  dreams 

Look  back  their  long-lost  brightness; 
My  boyhood  came,   and  in  my  heart 

Rose  up  a  summer  lightness. 
I  heard  faint  echoes  of  far  song 

Grow  rich  and  deep,   and  borrow 
The  low,  sweet  tones  of  early  years — 

I  stood  to-day  in  Yarrow. 

O,   dreams  of  youth,  dreamed  long  ago, 

When   every   hour  was  pleasure ! 
O,  hopes  that  came  when  Hope  was  high, 

Nor  niggard  of  her  treasure ! — 
Ye  came  to-dav,  and,  as  of  old, 

I  could  not  find  your  marrow; 
Ye  made  my  heart  grow  warm  with  tears — 

1  stood  to-day  in  Yarrow. 

That  touch  of  sorrow  when  our  youth 

Was  in  its  phase  of  sadness. 
For  which  no  speech  was  on  the  lip 

To  frame  its  gentle  madness, 
Rests  on   each   hill   I   saw   to-day, 

Till  I  was  left  with  only 
That  pleasure  which  is  almost  pain. 

The  sense  of  being  lonely. 

The  haunting  sense  of  love,  that  now 

Beats  with  a  feebler  pinion 
Above  the  shattered  domes  that  once 

Soared  high    in   his  dominion, 
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And  in  the  air  of  all  that  time, 
Nor  joy  nor  sadness  wholly, 

Seem  all  to  mix  and  melt  away 
In  pleasing  melancholy. 

Why  should  it  be  that,  as  we  dream, 

A  tender  song  of  passion, 
Of  lovers  loving  long  ago 

In  the  old  Border  fashion, 
Should  touch  and  hallow^  every  spot. 

Until  its  presence  thorough 
Is  in  the  very  grass  that  throbs 

With  thoughts  of  love  and  Yarrow-  ? 

We  know  not;  we  can  only  deem 

The  heart  lives  in  the  story. 
And  gives  to  stream  and  hill  around 

A  lover's  tearful  glory, 
ITntil  it  bears  us  back  to  feel 

The  light  of  that  far  morrow 
That  touched  the  ridge  on  Tinnis  hill, 

Then  fell  on  winding:  Yarrow. 
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Ah,  not  on  Yarrow  stream  alone 

Fell  that  most  tender  feeling. 
But  like  a  light  from  out  a  light, 

An   inmost  charm   revealing, 
It  lay,  and  lies  on  vale  and  hill, 

On  w^aters  in  their  flowing; 
And  only  can  the  heart  discern 

The  source  of  its  bestowing. 

Yes!  we  may  walk  by  Yarrow^  stream 
With   speech,    and   song,   and   laughter. 

But  still  far  down  a  sadness  sleeps, 
To  wake  and  follow  after. 
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And  soft  regrets  that  come  and  go, 
The  light  and  shade  of  sorrow, 

Are  with  me  still,  that  I  may  know 
I   stood  to-day   in   Yarrow. 


JOE    SIEG. 

Who  are  the  heroes  we  hail  to-day, 

And  circle  their  brows  with  wreaths  of  bny  ? 

Is  it  the  warrior  back  again, 

To  be  girt  by  throngs  of  his  fellow^men  ? 

The  statesman   fighting   in   keen  debate 

For  the  law's  that  will  make  his  country  great? 

Or  the  poet,  whose  spirit  in  his  song 
Withers   like  fire  the   front  of  wrong? 

Yes,  these  are  heroes  on  whom  we  may  call, 
But  a  greater  still   is  behind  them  all. 

Who?     And  we  shout,  with  a  ringing  cheer, 
"Joe  Sieg,  the  railway  engineer, 

"  Who   did   his   duty   and   never   thought 
He  did  any  more  than  a  driver  ought. 

Look  at  Sieg,  1  say,  as  he  stands 

\\'ith  the  levers  cluiched  in  his  oily  hands. 

And  hearmg  naught  but  the  grind  of  the  wheel 
On   the  clanking  rail   underneath   his  heel; 

Or,  lighting  his  pipe  for  a  whiff  or  two, 
Yet  looking  ahead  as  drivers  do. 

Now,  any  one  seeing  him  thus  would  have  said, 
With  a  very  doubtful  shake  of  the  head: — 
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"  Poor  stuff  after  all  out  of  which  to  plan 
Your  hero  when  action  calls  for  the  man." 

So  you  would  think,  but  listen  and  hear 
The  story  of  Sieg,  the  engineer. 

Down   the   Pennsylvanian   line, 

In  the  light  of  an  afternoon's  sunshine, 

Came  Sieg  with  a  train  of  cars  behind, 

And  hundreds  of  lives  that  were  his  to  mind. 

Little  thought  he  of  danger  near 

As  he  watched  for  signals  set  at  clear. 

If  he  thought  at  all,  and  that  thought  could  be  said, 
As  he  stood  on  the  footplate  looking  ahead. 

It  was  this :  to  do  what  a  driver  could  do — 
Run  sharp  to  his  time,  nor  be  overdue. 

So  along  the  metals  in   smoke  and  glare. 
With  Sieg  at  his  post  by  the  levers  there. 

Engine  and  cars  like  a  whirlwind  tore 

Till,  just  as  the  stoker  threw  open  the  door 

Of  the  furnace,  at  once  through  each  black  flue  came 
The  quick  back-draught,  bringing  with  it  the  flame 

That,  scorching  with  lightning  fingers  of  pain, 
Drove  Sieg  and  his  stoker  back  in  the  train. 

Back  they  went,    bearing  all  the  brunt 

Of  the  fiery  tongues  that  were  hissing  in  front. 

They  caught  at  the  cars  in  their  wild  desire, 
That  in  less  than  a  moment  were  muffled  in  fire. 

The  engine  like  some  wild  steed  that  is  free. 
Shot  ahead  with  a  shriek  of  defiant  glee. 

Behind  were  hundreds  of  lives  in  a  tomb 
That  was  hot  with  the  breath  of  their  awful  doom. 
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To  leap  from  the  train  would  be  certain  death, 
To  stay  would  be  food  for  the  flame's  wild  breath. 

Now  was  the  time  for  your  hero  to  plan ; 
The  hour  had  come,  and  Sieg  was  the  man. 

Not  a  moment  he  stood,  for  at  once  he  saw 
His  duty  before  him,  and  that  was  law. 

Not  a  single  thought  of  himself  came  near 
To  shake  his  grand  brave  spirit  with   fear. 

Only  there  rose,  like  a  flash,  in  his  eye, 

As  in  those  when  the  last  stern  moment  is  nigh, 

A  look  that  would  do  all  that  duty  could  claim. 
And  with  one  wuld  rush  Sieg  was  into  the  flame. 

The  red  tongues  quivered  and  clutched  at  him; 
They  tore  the  flesh  from  his  arm  and  limb; 

They  wove,   like  scarlet  demons,  between 
The  engine  and  him  a  fiery  screen. 

But  he  fought  his  way  to  his  terrible  fate 
Till  he  felt  his  feet  touch  the  tender  plate. 

Then,  blind  with  the  flame  and  its  scorching  breath, 
And  weak  from  his  terrible  struggle  with  death, 

He  groped  for  the  levers,  clutched  them  at  length, 
And,  with  one  wild  efi"ort  of  failing  strength, 

'Mid  the  hissing  of  fire  and  the  engine's  roar, 
Threw  off  the  steam,  and  could  do  no  more. 

When  the  engine  at  last  was  brought  to  a  stand. 
Not  a  life  was  lost  out  of  all  that  band. 

No  life,  did  I  say?     Alas!  there  was  one. 
But  not  till  his  duty  was  nobly  done. 

For,  back  in  the  tender,  silent  and  grim, 
Blackened  and  scalded  in  body  and  limb, 
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Lay  Sieg,  who  had  without  aid,  and  alone, 
Saved  hundreds  of  lives  and  lost  his  own. 

That  is  the  story,  plain  and  clear, 
Of  Sieg,  the  railway  engineer. 

Honour  to  him,  and  no  stint  of  praise 
From  the  best  of  hearts  in  these  modern  days. 

Honour  to  Sieg!  I  say,  and  hail 
This  last  Jim  Bludso  of  the  rail, 

Who  did  his  duty,  and  never  thought 
He  did  any  more  than  a  driver  ought." 


BANNOCKBURN. 

I  HEARD  beneath  my  feet  the  clear  sharp  ring 

Of  grinding  rail  and  wheel, 
I  felt,  as  on  we  sped  with  rush  and  swing, 

The  carriage  sway  and   reel. 

Outside,   the  metals  on   the  other  track 

Like  two  thin   lights  were  seen; 
Ahead  the  signals,  on  a  ground  of  black, 

Glimmered   red,   white,    and  green. 

I  saw  from  windows,  as  if  hung  in  air, 

'Mid  handles  gleaming  white, 
Pointsmen  that  clutched  and  drew  the  levers  there, 

And  set  the  points  aright. 

At  times  from  out  the  dark  there  roared  and  crashed, 

With   sudden   whistle  blast, 
An  engine,  and  a  gleaming  head-light  flashed 

A  moment,  then  shot  past; 
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But  not  until   I   saw,  as  in  a  land 

Misty    with    whirling   steam, 
Driver  and  stoker  on  the  footplate  stand 

Ghost-like  as  in  a  dream. 

Then  all  my  thoughts  began  to  wander  out 

To  meet  the  march  of  Time, 
With  all   his  triumph   poets  rave  about 

And  prophesy  in   rhyme. 

The  higher  man,  the  broader  laws  to  be; 

The  life  of  larger  powers, 
A  furlong  farther  from  the  moaning  sea 

Of  w^hat  to-day  is  ours. 

Till,  fraught  with  wonder  at  such  Atlas-toil, 

Wherever   I    might   turn, 
A   voice  said,    "  We   are   passing   sacred   soil, 

The  Field  of  Bannockburn." 

"  The  Field  of  Bannockburn  !  "  that  name  to  me 

Came  like  a  spell  of  might; 
I  rose  and  put  the  window  down,  to  see 

That  glorious  spot  by  night. 

Ahead,   the  dark,  as  in  a  sudden  breeze 

Went  swaying  up  and  down; 
Behind,  but  faint  and  dim,  by  twos  and  threes, 

The   lights  of  Stirling   town. 

To  right  and  left  1  shot  an  eager  glance ; 

A  heavy  murky  wall 
Rose  up,  and  spread  a  drear  and  cold  expanse 

Of  darkness  over  all : 

Not  over  all ;  for,  when  the  stoker  drew 

The  furnace   d(Jors  apart, 
A  shaft  of  light  rose  upward,  and  shot  through 

The  clouds  like  some  husfe  dart. 
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Then  I  drew  back,  but  as  I  took  my  seat 

My  former  dream   was  gone; 
The  iron  music  underneath  my  feet 

Sang  with  another  tone. 

The  roar  of  wheel  on  rail  had  now  become 

One  long  continuous  tread 
Of  thirty  thousand  men  by  trump  and  drum 

To  battle  sternly  led. 

The  engine's  whistle  was  the  trumpet  shout, 

The  mighty  battle  cry, 
Calling  on   men  to  sternly  face  about 

And  for  their  country  die. 

My  blood  was  up.     I  saw  the  standard  shake 

Its  folds  upon  the  breeze, 
And  men  from  out  the  heavy  columns  break, 

And  fall  upon  their  knees. 

I  saw  the  glitter  of  an  axe  on  high, 

And,    keen   to  overwhelm, 
Flash  like  a  sudden   bolt  from  out  the  sky, 

And  crush  a  shining  helm; 

A  war-steed,  rearing  with  his  nostrils  burst. 

And  eye-balls  gleaming  white, 
Rush  from  beneath  his  falling  rider,  first 

Fruit  of  the   coming   fight; 

Then   rolling  onward  full  of  death  and  doom, 

A  flood  of  chivalry, 
Led  on  by  streaming  flags  that  rose  like  spume 

Thrown  from  a  roaring  sea; 

A   billowy  sea  of  steeds  and  riders  grim 

Mailed  to  the  very  lips — 
Each  one  the  bearer  of  some  doom,  like  him 

In   the  Apocalypse. 
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A  sound  of  cutting  hoofs  that  mar  and  smite 

The  turf;  a  long  deep  roar, 
As  if  a  muffled  ocean  smote  by  night 

Upon  an  unseen  shore! 

From  right  to  left  with  trumpet  blast  and  blare, 

A  gleam  of  English  steel 
Sweeping  on  thirty  thousand  Scotsmen   there, 

On  fire  from  head  to  heell 

On,  on  they  came.     At  last  they  reach  the  pits, 

A  quiver  and  a  shock 
Breaks  through  the  front  rank,  as  a  river  splits 

Upon  a  stubborn  rock. 

Then  with  one  shout  that  quivered  with  its  wrath 

Our  Scottish  lions  leapt, 
And,   like  a  torrent  from  its  mountain  path, 

Down  on  the  foe  they  swept. 

A  clash  of  sword  and  spear,  of  shield  on  shield, 

The  flash  of  eye  to  eye. 
Wherein  was  but  one  thought,  to  keep  the  field. 

Or,   losing  it,  to  die! 

So   went  the  storm   (jf   battle,   fever   red. 

From  thinning  rank  to  rank; 
The  careless  earth  beneath  the  heaps  of  dead 

Their   life-blood   slowly   drank. 

A  waver  through  the  English  hosts,  and  then, 

Like  some  retreating  sea, 
They  fled,  and,  fleeing,  left  their  heaps  of  slain, 

And  Scotland  once  more  free. 

Hark !  that  long  shout  from  thousands  as  they  yearn 

To  make  their  hearts  as  one, 
That  shout  has  made  this  Field  of  Bannockburn 

Another  Marathon  ! 
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I   wake  up  from  my  dream.     I   hear  no  more 

The  battle  shout  prevail, 
Nor  underneath   my  feet  the  rush  and  roar 

Of  wheels  upon  the  rail. 

Far  other  nuisic  now  is  mine  again ; 

The  battle  clangours  cease, 
With  all  the  wiser  years  that  proffer  men 

The  white  results  of  peace. 

For  lo!  1   hear  on  either  side  of  me 

The  busy  tramp  of  feet, 
And,  like  a  lower  lane  of  stars,  I  see 

The  lights  of  Princes  Street. 


CAMERON'S   STONE. 

A  PILGRIM  of  the  wilds  to-day, 

I  lie  by  Cameron's  stone. 
And  let  my  fancy  roam  and  play, 

And  take  sweet  flights  alone. 

Air's  Moss  lies  stretching  out  its  bound, 

All  wild  and  weird  to  see; 
And  all  the  silence  round  and  round 

Falls  like  a  spell  on  me. 

From   Wellwood's  low  and  distant  vale, 

By  fits  a  sudden  wind 
Comes  upward  with  a  weary  wail, 

That  still  no  rest  can  find. 

The  heath-fowl  wing  their  rapid  flight. 

The  sailing  curlew   screams, 
And  on   Cairntable's  distant  height 

A  speck  of  sunshine  gleams. 
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But  here  I  lie  and  dream  and  brood, 

By  Cameron's  simple   stone, 
With  all  the  soul  of  solitude 

In  converse  with  my  own. 

O,  sacred  spot  w-hereon  I  rest ! 

The  heather,   with  its  bloom. 
Seems  conscious  that  its  purple  crest 

Is  on  a  martyr's  tomb. 

For  here  stern   men  in  one  small  band 

Set  foot  upon  the  sod. 
And  with  red  swords  within  their  hand 

Stood  up  for  faith  and   God. 

But  that  dread  time  has  fled  away, 

As  sinks  a  flooded  stream. 
And  will  not  come  again  to-day, 

Except  within   a  dream. 

Down  drops  the  mist  upon   the  moss, 

As  if  God  from  on  high 
Had  flung  His  winding  sheet  round  those 

Whose  hour  was  come  to  die. 

Yet  stern  and  firm  they  stood  like  men 

Who  in  the  spirit  knew 
That,   though   the  mist  w-as  all  around, 

God's  face  was  gleaming  through. 

And   hark,    like   incense   rising   up, 

To  deepen   all   the  calm, 
The  voice  of  Hebrew  David  yet 

Within  the  grand  old  psalm. 

And  far  across  the  moss  it  floats, 
Low,    plaintive,    wild,    and   sweet — 

Ihe  music  of  the  soul  to  God 
That   rolls   around   His   feet; 
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The  heath-fowl  stop  their  flight  to  hear, 

The  curlews  cease  to  scream, 
And  Nature  listens  all  the  while 

As  if  in  one  wide  dream. 

The  wailing  wind  sinks  down,  and  like 

A  chidden   thing  is  mute; 
The  very  heather  seems  to  feel 

The  red  dew  at  its  root; 

Ay,  ere  another  hour  be  past. 

The  red  dew  will  be  seen. 
And  with   its  purple  stain   the  heath 

And  make  a  darker  green. 

But  still  the  glorious  psalm  goes  forth, 

And  fills  the  earth  and  sky. 
Like  some  wild  threnody  for  men 

To  sing  before  they  die. 

Roll  on,  thou  melody  of  God, 

And,  wafted  by  the  wind, 
Take  up  to  heaven  the  hearts  of  those 

Whose  souls  will  come  behind. 

The  psalm  has  died  away,  but  hush  ! 

A  deeper  sound  is  heard, 
At  which  rough  cheeks  flush  up,  and  hearts 

Grow  strangely  touched  and  stirred. 

It  is  the  voice  of  Cameron 

That  rises  upward  now — 
I  tell  thee  there  is  nought  on  earth 

Can  blanch  that  fearless  brow. 

Mark  ye  the  Bible  in  his  hand. 

He  holds  it  with  such   might 
That,  as  he  lifts  it  up  on   high, 

The  finger  tips  grow  white — 
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God's  truth  is  graven  on  his  heart 

As  if  by  living  fire, 
He  quails  not,  though  each  moment  brings 

The  wild,  fierce  troopers  nigher; 

The  very  moss  beneath  his  feet 

Becomes  as  solid  stone, 
Whereon  he  stands  erect  to  brave 

The  world's  worst  wrath  alone. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  noble  deeds, 

When  thou  hast  in  thy  land 
A  Covenanter  on  the  hill, 

The  Bible  in  his  hand. 

O,  grandest  manhood  yet  on  earth  ! 

The  dim  far  sunken   time 
Comes  back  again  until  we  stand 

With  angels  in  our  prime. 

O,  failing  one  whose  faith  unfixed 
With  every  movement  sways, 

Look  back,  and  in  thy  spirit  kneel 
With  Cameron  as  he  prays. 

Hush!  far  across  the  moss  there  comes 

The  sudden    neigh   of  steed, 
As  the  rough  trooper  reins  him  in. 

And  checks  his  hasty  speed. 

The  clank  of  scabbard,   too,  on  heel, 

The  voice  of  high  command. 
That  seems  an  echo  warrant  come 

To  capture  all  the  band. 

And  Cameron  heard  that  sound,  nor  paled, 
But  raised  his  hand  on  high — 

"  My  God,  be  near  to  us  this  day. 
And  teach  us  how  to  die." 
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Then,   turning   to   his  band,   he  said, 

"The   Bibles  to  your  breast; 
The  hour  is  come  in   which  your  faith 

Must  stand  the   last   dread  test. 

"  Unsheath  your  swords  and  fling  at  once 

The  useless  sheaths  away, 
'Jhe   Bible  is  no  shield   'gainst  those 

Who  come  to  kill  and  slay. 

"  Come,   Hamilton,   lift  up  thy  head, 

Unbend  that  gloomy  brow; 
I  tell  thee,  man,  the  crown  of  heaven 

Is  half  upon  it  now. 

"  I  know  it.     In  a  dream  last  night 
Heaven's  doors  were  opened  wide; 

I  saw  myself  before  the  Throne, 
And  eight  were  by  my  side. 

"I  knew  them.     Each  had  on  his  brow 

The  martyr's  diadem — 
Ay,  Paterson,  thou  well  m.ayest  look, 

For  thou  wert  one  of  them. 

"  Dick,    Fowder,    Gray,  and  Gemmel,  too, 

Stood   in   that   mighty   light. 
And  where  each  blood  spot  had  been  on 

That  place  grew  wondrous  bright. 

"  Then,  lo!  methought  the  same  sweet  psalm 

That  we  have  sung  this  hour 
Rose  up  and  rolled  through  heaven's  court 

A  miracle  of  power. 

"  It  ceased;  and,  kneeling  down,  I  felt 

Laid  on  me  ere  I  w-ist. 
Soft  as  a  summer's  mid-day  wind, 

The  mighty  palm  of  Christ. 
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"I  tell  thee  Watson,  when  I  woke, 

That  touch  was  glowing  there; 
I  could  not  sleep,  but  rose  in  awe. 

And  passed  the  night  in  prayer. 

*'  I  prayed,  and  all  the  weight  of  earth 

Fell   from   me  like  a  clod, 
My  very  soul  went  out,  and  rose 

Half  way  to  heaven  and  God. 

"  And  all  this  day  that  touch  of  heaven 

Is  on   my  head  and  brow; 
It  is  the  nail-pierced  hand  of  Christ, 

I  feel  it  even  now. 

"  It  burns  and  glows  to  strengthen  me 

In   this  one  hour  so  grim, 
Nor  will   He  take  it  off  until 

I  pass  to  stand  by  Him. 

"  Enough.     Gird  up  your  loins  who  stand 

By  Cameron's  side  to-day; 
Shame  on  us  if  we  shrink  and  let 

The  props  of  faith  give  way ! 

"  Lo,  in  the  coming  time,  they  yet 

Will  point  it  out  to  men, 
When   God  Himself  set  down  His  foot 

On  moor  and  in  the  glen. 

"  '  Here,'  they  will  say,  '  our  fellows  stood 

Girt  in  their  glorious  faith. 
And  with   the  psalm    upon   their  lips 

Went  up  to  God  through  death.' 

"  In  that  time  mighty  iron  things 

Will   bound  be   into  yoke. 
And  make  their  pathway  through  these  hags 

Half  hid  in  fire  and  smoke. 
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"  But  now — we  stand  like  sentinels 

Within   the  waning   night, 
To  seal  with  blood  the  law  that  gives 

Our  kindred  wider  right. 

"  Then  let  them  these  poor  hands  cut  olf, 

And  nail  them  up  to  view, 
So  be  it  that  they  point  to  Heaven, 

1  care  not  what  they  do. 

"  Lift  up  this  head  upon  a  spike. 

Though  but  a  clayey  clod 
It  still  may  seem  a  finger-post 

To  point  the  way  to  God." 

Yes,   noble  Cameron,  speak  thou  on, 

And  nerve  thy  little  band; 
The  sword  is  not  one  space  too  soon 

Within  their  strong  right  hand. 

For  lo,  as  if  the  taint  of  hell 

Were  in  the  moorland  calm, 
There  rises  up  with  shout  and  oath 

The   devil's  godless   psalm — 

And  leaping  curses  smite  the  air, 
And  shouts  come  thick  and  fast. 

As  on  they  rush  upon  the  band 
Still  faithful  to  the  last. 

But,  hark,   "  For  God  and  Covenant," — 

That  glorious  battle  cry. 
Hear  how  it  peals  from  out  the  heart. 

And  strikes  against  the  sky. 

Yea,  let  the  horde  of  Satan  come — 

They  come  to  feel  and  see 
How  strong  within  the  sight  of  God 

His  faithful  few  can  be. 
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They  come  with  sudden  plunge  and  sliock, 

The  foremost  but  to  reel — 
By  heavens !     Earlshall  shrinks  back 

At  Covenanters'  steel ! 

His  eye  fills  up  with  deeper  thirst, 

His  brow  takes  darker  hue — 
"  Ihe  black  fiend  seize  these  singing  knaves, 

They  fight  like  devils  too." 

Ay,  double  thrice  that  band,  and  they 
Would  tame  thy  troopers'   pride, 

And  show  how  Scotsmen  fight  for  God 
Upon  the  mountain  side — 

But  back  they  rush  like  wolves  on  sheep; 

Hear  Cameron's  voice  again — 
"  Lord,  take  the  ripe  unto  Thyself, 

And  let  the  green  remain." 

Thou  glorious  one!  fight  on,   nor  faint— 

The  buckler  of  the  Lord 
-Must  surely  be  before  the  breast 

When  faith  takes  up  the  sword. 

Dick,  Gray,  and  Gemmel  by  his  side, 
Strfke  out  with  dripping  glaive; 

At  each  firm  stroke  of  their  righl   hand 
A  trooper  finds  his  grave. 

The  God  of  Jacob  sees  them  fight, 

The  Mighty  One  who  stands 
And  holds  the  earth  and  seas  within 

The  hollow  of  His  hands. 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  He  will  not  turn 

From  us  His  face  to-day. 
Though  swift  and  strong  on  everv  side 

The  devil  comes  to  slay. 
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Back,   Cameron,   back!  man,  see  you  not 

Brave  Hamilton  is  down  ? 
"  Yea,  said  I  not  that  brow  of  liis 

Felt  heaven's  golden  crown? 

"  And,  Watson,  too,  stretched  at  m}'  feet, 
With  bloody  cheek  and  brow; 

If  there  be  truth  in  dreams,  how  bright 
Must  be  his  raiment  now ! 

"  And  Michael,  he  has  fallen  too, 
That  Christ  his  wounds  may  bind; 

Come,  Paterson,  stand  thou  by  me, 
We  will   not  lag  behind." 

O,  well  the  mist  upon  the  moss 

May  darkly  settle  down, 
And  hide  the  struggle  yet  to  be 

Ere  Cameron  wins  the  crown ; 

For  in  its  folds  the  fight  goes  on, 
Swift  blow  on  blow  is  dealt — ■ 

Steel   rings  against  blue  steel,  and  the 
Death-grips  of  men  are  felt. 

The  shout,   "  For  God  and  Covenant," 

Still   rings   against   the   sky. 
While  for  each  Covenanter  dead 

Three  troopers  by  him  lie. 

"Curse  on  that  knave,"  hissed  Earlshall, 

And  darker  grew  his  frown, 
"What,  will  that  braggart  fear  us  all? 

Press  on  and  cut  him  down." 

Now,  Cameron,  by  thy  faith  in  God, 

Take  with   no  coward  hand 
The  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  head 

In  heaven  thy  sainted  band. 
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Think  on  thy  dream  last  night,  and  feel 

Once  more  within  the  mist 
Upon  thy  head,  as  thougii  thou  wert 

A  child,  the  hand  of  Christ. 

Ay,  let  me  catch  that  eye  of  thine 

That,   flashing,   sees   afar 
The  heavens  unfold  and  show  the  throne 

By  which  thy  fellows  are. 

The  crown  at  last !  he  sinks,  my  God ! 

The   very   moorland  calls 
Up  to  the  misty  sky  above 

That  noble  Cameron  falls. 

He  falls,  but  not  within  his  blood. 

Upon  the  mossy  sod. 
He  falls  into  the  arms  of  Christ 

That  lift  him  up  to  God. 


DEAD    FLOWERS. 

Those  simple  daisies  which  you  view. 
Last  year,  when  summer  winds  did  wave. 

And  clouds  were  white  with  sunshine,  grew 
Upon  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  grave. 

But  not  of  him  they  speak,  nor  draw 
My  thoughts  back  to  that  early  time 

When,  rapt  in  that  one  dream,  he  saw 
The  shadow^s  lift  from  fairy  clime. 

Nor  yet  of  Ettrick,  as  it  goes 

To  join  the  Yarrow's  haunting  tone, 

That  each  may  murmur  as  it  flows 
A  music  somethinsf  like  his  own. 
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Nor  even  of  Saint  Mary's  Lake, 

Amid  those   hills  from   which   he   drew 

The  legendary  past,  to  wake 
Its  far-off  melodies  anew. 

No;  not  of  these  I  think,  though  each 

Is  rich   in  spells  of  magic  song; 
These  daisies  touch  a  chord  to  which 

All  sadder  thoughts  of  death  belong. 

And  so  I  turn,  and  for  a  space 

Within  the  sacred  Past  I  stand, 
To  feel  the  sunshine  of  a  face, 

The  kindly  pressure  of  a  hand. 

All  just  the  same  as  when  she*  gave 
These  dead  flowers  as  a  welcome  thing; 

Alas !  and   now  upon   her  grave 

The  grass  is  thinking  of  the  spring. 

It  seems  but  as  a  day  since  then — 

How  slow,  yet  swift,  the  years  have  sped — 

And  here,   beside  the  streets  of  men. 
She  slumbers  with  the  holy  dead. 

She  should  have  lain  among  the  hills, 

In  some  old  churchyard,   where  each  sound 

Is  of  the  wind,  the  tinkling  rills, 
And  cry  of   lonely   things  around; 

Or  where  old  ballads  grew  to  life. 
Far  back  within  the  shadowy  years. 

That  sang  of  rugged  Border  strife, 
Or  passions  born  of  love  and  tears. 

♦Jean  Logan  Watson,  author  of  "  Bygone  Days  in  Our  Village,"  "  Roimd  the 
Grange  Farm,"  and  other  books  full  of  quaint  simplicity  and  freshness, 
and  breathing  from  every  page  the  delightful  personality  of  the  writer. 
Her  sudden  death  was  deeply  felt  by  a  large  circle  ot  friends,  and  has 
left  a  blank  that  can  never  be  filled.  She  died  7th  October,  1885, 
and  sleeps  in  the  Grange  Cemetery,  Edinburgh. — A.  A. 
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For,   loyal  to  their  old-world  chords, 

She  felt  her  heart  in   unison 
With  all  their  rich  but  simple  words, 

That  took  new  music  from  her  own. 

True  woman   of  the  faithful   heart. 

And  kindly  as  the  summer  air; 
A  nature  such  as  could   impart 

Its  genial   presence  everywhere. 

In  her  the  friend  was  friend  indeed; 

A  larger  sense  of  sympathy, 
That  overstepped  the  pales  of  creed, 

Drew-  her  to  all   in   charity. 

And   now  this  death   that  waits  for  each, 
An  unseen  shade  by  all,  has  come; 

The  Scottish  music  of  her  speech, 
So  sweet,  is  now  for  ever  dumb. 

So  pass  the  leal  ones  of  this  earth, 
To  leave  us  with  a  holier  claim ; 

To  touch  us  with  their  spirit-birth. 
And  whisper  they  are  still  the  same. 

These  simple  flowers  of  withered  hue, 
Last  year  when  summer  winds  did  wave, 

Were  plucked  by  her  because  they  grew 
Upon  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  grave. 

This  year,   when  summer  pours  her  light, 
And  daisies  are  to  beauty  blown, 

Some  hands  will   pluck  their  blossoms  white, 
Because  they  grow  upon  her  own. 
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The  deid  sleep  soun'   in  the  auld  kirkyaird, 

At  the  fit  o'  the  hills  sae  steep; 
They  dream  sweet  dreams  aneath  the  swaird, 

An'   lang  an'  still   is  their  sleep. 

The  whaup  comes  doon  wi'  an  eerie  cry, 

An'  the  peesweep  flaps  a'  day, 
But  they  canna  wauken   the  deid  that  lie 

At  rest  in  their  shroods  o'  clay. 

The  grass  grows  lang  an'  waves  at  the  heid 
An'  fit  o'   each  sunk   thruch-stane, 

"  Oh,  waes  me,"  it  sighs,  "  for  the  faithfu'  deid 
That  canna  come  back  again." 

Then  the  win's  tak'  it  up  an'  they  cry  to  me, 

As  I   lie  on  the  grassy  swaird, 
**  We  ha'e  ane  that  kent  hoo  to  live  an'  dee. 

And  he  sleeps  in  the  auld  kirkyaird." 

For  when  hate  like  a  clud  hung  owre  the  Ian', 
For  the  faith  that  his  faithers  knew. 

He  took  to  the  hills,  wi'  the  sword  in  his  han'. 
To  fecht  for  the  gude  an'  true. 

An'  when  the  storm  o'   his  life  grew  still 

They  laid  him  doon  to  his  rest, 
In  the  auld  kirkyaird  at  the  fit  o'  the  hill, 

Wi'  the  green  swaird  on  his  breast. 

An'  what  though  nae  stane  can  be  seen  at  his  heid, 

There  is  Ane  wha  dwalls  abune, 
That  kens  o'  his  grave  where  the  grasses  wave, 

Wi'  its  kindly  heart  within. 

An'  when  at  the  last  the  trumpet  blast 

Shall  bid  the  heavens  be  bared. 
Then  God  will  min'  o'  that  ae  leal  heart 

That  sleeps  in  the  auld  kirkyaird. 
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THE    BRIG    O'    GLENAIRLIE. 

I   DREAM  this  nicht,   an'   my  thochts  gae  back 

To  that  happy  time  sae  early, 
AVhen  we  twa  stood  in  the  simmer  licht 

On  the  narrow  brig  o'   Glenairlie. 
The  mavis  was  thrang  in  the  Eliock  wiids, 

An'   O,   he  pipit  rarely; 
But  sweeter  than  a',   love  sang  to  us  twa, 

On  the  narrow  brig  o'   Glenairlie. 

The  Nith  ran  doon  wi'  a  happy  soun', 

By  the  hazel  bushes  hingin', 
Then  slippit  into  a  pool  to  hear 

The  rich,  deep  mavis-singin'. 
The  lilt  that  he  sang  in   the   Eliock  wuds 

Beat  a'   the  ithers  fairly; 
But  sweeter  than  a',  love  sang  to  us  twa, 

On  the  narrow  brig  o'  Glenairlie. 

The  Nith  still  rins  wi'  the  same  low  soun', 

By  the  hazel  bushes  hingin'; 
The  mavis  still  lilts  in  the  Eliock  wuds  , 

But  we  dinna  heed  his  singin'. 
But   what   wad   we   gie   to   hear  ance    mair 

The  sang  we   miss  sae  sairly; 
That  sweeter  than  a',   love  sang  to  us  twa, 

That  day  on   the  brig  o'   Glenairlie. 


THE    HILLS    REMAIN. 

The  hills  remain  ;  they  lift  their  brows 
Against  the  splendour  of  the  skies; 

The  dawn  a  paler  crimson  grows, 
Each  night  the  purple  sunlight  dies. 
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The  sea  still  rolls  to  Homer's  song, 

The  clouds  re-shape  themselves  and  flow; 

The  voices  of  the  wind  are  strong, 
They  come  and  pass  unseen,  and  go. 

Spring  v^ith  a  new  life  round  her  feet, 
A  thousand  buds  to  shape  are  blown ; 

And  Summer  with  her  perfect  heat, 
Completing  all  she  smiles   upon. 

Autumn  that  bends  her  drooping  brow. 
And  weaves  dead  leaves  wathin  her  hair; 

And  Winter  underneath  the  bough, 
With  all  his  snowflakes  resting  there. 

The  streams  still  flash  from  hill  and  glen, 
They  reach  the  rivers  and  are  one; 

They  moan   to   reach   the  sea,  as  when 
The  Memnon  murmured  to  the  sun. 

These  still   remain,  but  we,  alas, 

Who  watch  the  changes  day  by  day — 

This  doom  is  on  us  that  we  pass, 
We  only  go  a  little  way. 


THE    PASTOR'S    POOL. 

I  STOOD  in  the  summer  evening 
By  the  side  of  the  Pastor's  Pool ; 

Above,   the  manse  in  the  woodland 
Lay  hid  in  the  shadows  cool. 

The  Nith  ran  on  with  a  murmur 
That  was  soft  and  sweet  to  the  ear, 

For  the  streams  that  we  heard  in  childhood 
Are  the  streams  that  we  always  hear. 
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Beside   me   the  gray-haired  pastor 
Stood;  and  the  light  from  the  west 

Fell  down  on  his  head  like  a  blessing 
Ere  the  sun  sank  into  his  rest. 

His  voice  was  low  and  gentle, 
And  the  light  in  his  kindly  eye 

Was  that  which  w^as  touching  the  river, 
The  field,  the  wood,  and  the  sky. 

And  round  by  the  dear  old  churchyard, 
Where  the  dead  sleep  night  and  day, 

From  the  single  street  of  the  village 
Came  the  voices  of  children  at  play. 

We  heard  their  shouts  of  laughter 
Take  the  air  so  sweet  and  still, 

And  ever  above  in  the  sunlight 
Was  the  churchyard  on   the  hill. 

Then  a  sadness  came  over  the  pastor, 
And  a  silence  between  us  lay; 

For  he  too  was  busy  thinking 
As  he  heard  the  children  play. 

Was  he  thinking  of  one  w^ho  had  vanished 

And  gone  to  his  early  rest, 
When  life  and  the  dreams  of  manhood 

Were  stirring  within  his  breast; 

Who,   full  of  the  promise  and  eager 

For  the  life  that  lay  before. 
Grew  weary,  and  voice  and  footstep 

Were  heard  in  the  manse  no  more? 

Ah,  yes;  for  the  mists  of  a  sorrow 

Rose  up  in  his  kindly  eyes. 
And  their  glance  grew  dim,  as  the  twilight 

Takes  the  light  from  out  the  skies. 
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Then  his  voice  grew  softer  and  softer, 
For  his  talk  was  of  solemn  things, — 

Of  this  life  with  its  lights  and  shadows. 
And  death  with  dust  on  his  wings; 

Of  the  struggle  and  battle  onward 

With  weary  stumbling  tread, 
Our  eyes  on  the  dim  sad  future, 

And  our  feet  on  the  graves  of  the  dead; 

Of  the  thoughts  that  rise  upward  within  us 

And  fly  to  the  dim  to  be, 
As  the  rivers  that  rising  inland 

Forever  rush  to  the  sea. 

But  over  all  in  his  converse, 

In  his  voice's  rise  and  fall, 
Was  the  light  that  Hope  has  kindled 

Round  the  shores  of  death  for  us  all. 

And  still  as  he  talked  that  evening. 

The  sunset  sank  away, 
While  round  by  the  dear  old  churchyard 

Came  the  voices  of  children  at  play. 

Ah,  often  here  in  the  city, 
When  weary  of  all  the  street. 

My  thoughts  fly  back  to  the  woodland 
And  the  manse  in  its  shadows  sweet. 

Then  again  I  stand  for  a  moment, 
In  the  light  of  a  waking  dream ; 

The  gray-haired  pastor  beside  me, 
And  at  our  feet  the  stream : 

All  just  as  we  stood  that  evening, 
When  the  west  was  soft  and  red; 

And  again  I  see  the  sunshine 
Like  a  blessing  upon  his  head. 
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NANNIE   NICOLSON. 

On,  Jenny,  she  is  fair  an'  braw , 

An'   Daisy  fu'  o'  lovin'  wiles; 
Then  Mary  has  a  broo  o'  snaw, 

An'   lips  an'  cheeks  just  made  for  smiles. 
I  lo'e  the  three  wi'  a'  my  will, 

For  roun'  my  heart  their  spells  are  thrown; 
But  there's  anither  dearer  still, 

My  bonnie  Nannie  Nicolson  ! 

I  like  to  look  on  Effie's  face, 

Where  spring  an'  simmer  wed  their  beams; 
An'  Annie  sweet  in  stately  grace, 

She  moves  through  a'  my  wauken  dreams. 
I  lo'e  the  five,  though  weel  I  ken 

That  I  can  only  wed  wi'  one. 
O,  tell  me  where  it  a'  will  en', 

My   bonnie  Nannie   Nicolson  I 

The  sheep   may   wan'er  where   they  like, 

Or  at  dyke-sides  lie  doon  an'  dee; 
My  faithfu'  collie,  honest  tyke. 

He  won'ers  what's  gane  wrang  wi'  me. 
I've  lost  mysel'  amang  them  a', 

I  wish  this  weary  life  were  done; 
O,  come  to  me,  an'  set  me  free, 

My  bonnie  Nannie  Nicolson ! 


A  BALLADE  OF  TOBACCO  SMOKE. 

What  fretting  loads  we  mortals  bear 

Through  life,  whose  fading  rainbows  mock 

And  Time,  who  drives  a  splendid  pair 
Of  steeds  he  never  will   unyoke. 
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Sweeps   his   lean    fingers   through   our   hair, 
He  scarcely  leaves  a  decent  lock, 

Yet  chide  him   not,   if  still   he  spare 

The  dreams  seen  through  tobacco  smoke. 

We  each  must  have  our  little  care 

To  add  by  contrast  to  our  joke, 
A  laugh  that  spreads  in  vain  its  snare 

To  catch  the  lips  of  solemn  folk. 
Well,  let  us  walk  through  all  the  fair. 

And  watch  the  crowds  that  sway  and  shock; 
They   follow  what  we  see  elsewhere — 

The  dreams  seen  through  tobacco  smoke. 

Dreamers  of  dreams  in  ships  of  air. 

Whose  keels  have  never  entered  dock, 
I   wish  you  may  have  sounder  ware 

Than  did  Alnaschar  when  he  woke! 
Statesmen,  when  strife  is  high,  forswear 

For  half  an  hour  the  wordy  stroke, 
I  fain  would  hint  of  better  fare — 

The  dreams  seen  through  tobacco  smoke! 

Envoi. 
Prince,  when  you  weary  of  the  chair 

PVom  which  you  govern  realms  and  folk. 
Your  faithful  bard  would  have  you  share 

The  dreams  seen  through  tobacco  smoke. 


WE    ARE    THE    SLAVES. 

We  are  the  slaves  of  those  that  died 

A  thousand  years  ago; 
We  walk  in  all  our  little  pride, 

We  walk  and  do  not  know. 
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Dead  hands  are  still  within  our  hands, 

They   lead   us  on   and  on ; 
And  never  nearer  do  they  stand, 

Than   when   we  are  alone. 

They  give  us  thoughts,  they  give  us  creeds, 

Born  of  a  distant  day, 
And  highest  gifts  for  highest  needs. 

We  cannot  fling  away. 

They  build  an  unseen  wall  around, 

And  though  we  do  not  know. 
We  walk  within  its  narrow  bound. 

That  hems  us  as  we  go. 

Some  stronger  spirits  that  burst  out. 

And  seek  another  shade; 
They  come  at  times  with  half  a  doubt, 

To  see  the  wreck  they  made. 

How  strange  it  is,  that,  far  and  wide. 

And  wander  as  we  w411, 
Dead  men  still  stand  on  either  side, 

To  grasp  and  mould  us  still ! 


A    CITY    REVERIE. 

Here  in  the  city  as  I  sit. 

The  twilight  filling  all   the  room, 
I  dream,  and  as  my  fancies  flit. 

They  weave  this  picture  on  their  loom 

A  little  hamlet,  clean  and  fair. 

On   either  side  soft   green-clad   hills. 

And  on  their  foreheads,  here  and  there, 
A  rocky  pathway  for  the  rills; 
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A  hamlet  of  a  single  street, 

From  end  to  end  the  children  play, 

And  workers  sit,  for  rest  is  sweet 
After  the  labour  of  the  day. 

A  river  in  the  Western  beam 

Turns  silver  as  it  murmurs  on ; 
I  hear  its  music,  and  1  dream. 

For  boyhood  mingles  w4th  its  tone. 

And  more  than  boyhood — youth  is  there, 
And  years  of  toil  upon  the  line; 

But  yet  to  me  those  years  were  fair 
And  sweet  with  what  of  song  is  mine. 

For  all  behind  the  little  town, 

Four  threadlike  metals  glance  and  gleam, 
Where,  hourly,  thunder  up  and  down 

Swart  genii  of  the  land  of  steam. 

They  roar  and  rush  in  wild  desire, 
And,  moaning  in  their  deep  despair. 

Belch  forth  from  hearts  of  molten  fire 
Smoke-pythons  to  the  shaking  air. 

What  marvel,  then,  that  I  was  stirred 
Within  that  narrow  clanging  clime; 

That  through  my  songs  there  should  be  heard 
The  ring  of  wheels  within  their  rhyme. 

The  twilight  deepens  on  apace, 
The  vision  fades  away  from  me; 

But  yet  another  takes  its  place, 
I  look,  and  this  is  what  I  see: — 

A  church  and  churchyard  on  the  hill, 
Where  the  w'hite  sentinels  are  seen 

Guarding  the  dead  that  sleep  their  fill 
Beneath  their  little  tents  of  green. 
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A  sacred  spot  to  me,  for  there, 
Beside  a  single  tliorn,  the  dust 

Of  those  I  held  as  good  and  fair 
Sleep  on  in  perfect  love  and  trust. 

They  took  their  youth  to  higher  lands 
That  mortal  eye  has  never  seen ; 

1  cannot  reach  them  with  my  hands, 
Or  whisper  to  them  what  has  been. 

I  only  know  that,   far  apart. 

They  cannot  share  my  hopes  and  fears; 
That  somewhere  heart  may  answer  heart. 

That  theirs  is  not  an  eye  for  tears. 

So  let  them  sleep ;  the  grasses  grow 
Above  them;  they  sleep  not  alone; 

And  sweet  that  sleep  would  be  to  know 
A  mother's  dust  is  with  their  own. 

For  she,  too,  wearied,  fell  asleep, 

And  rests  beside  them  as  was  meet, 

For  after  eighty  years  the  deep 

Long  silence  of  the  grave  is  sweet. 

I,  too,  can  see,  with  fears  that  haiuU 
From  out  the  years  that  are  to  be, 

A  dull,  cold  light  that  falls  aslant 
A  grave  that  will  be  made  for  me. 

So  be  it,   for  the  shadow  slips 

That  muffles  all,  and  death  above, 

A  smile  of  pity  on  his  lips, 

Shakes  dust  upon  the  dreams  we  love. 

And  then  we  pass  to  join  the  dead, 
To  share  the  silence  which  they  crave, 

While  the  great  world  with  iron  tread 
Roars  on  and  ne\'er  heeds  a  grave. 
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Away  with   visions !   let  them   sink ; 

Weak  moments  have  their  weaker  thought, 
And  weakest  of  them  all  to  shrink 

In   fear,  nor  front  our  common  lot. 

The  city  stirs:  outside  I  hear 

The  passionate  fervour  of  the  street; 

It  comes  like  music  to  my  ear, 

O,   life  is  strong,  and  life  is  sweet; 

And  there  its  thousand  pulses,  rife 
With  vigour,  ring  their  perfect  tone, 

I,  too,  must  mingle  with  that  life 
That  I  may  strengthen  all  my  own. 


LANGSYNE,    WHEN    LIFE    WAS    BONNIE. 

Langsyne,   when  life  was  bonnie. 

An'  a'  the  skies  were  blue, 
When    ilka   thocht   took    blossom, 

An'  hung  its  head  wi'  dew, 
When  winter  wasna  winter,     , 

Though  snaws  cam'  happin'  doon; 
Langsyne,   when  life  was  bonnie. 

Spring  gaed  a  twalmonth  roun'. 

Langsyne,  when  life  was  bonnie. 

An'  a'  the  days  were  lang. 
When   through   them   ran   the  music 

Ihat  comes  to  us  in  sang. 
We  never  wearied  liltin' 

The  auld  love-laden  tune; 
Langsyne,  when   life  was  bonnie 

Love  gaed  a  twalmonth  roun'. 
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Langsyne,   when   life  was  bonnie, 

An'  a'  the  warld  was  fair, 
The  leaves  were  green  wi'  simmer, 

For  autumn   wasna   there. 
But  listen  hoo  they  rustle, 

Wi'  an  eerie,  weary  soun'. 
For  noo,  alas,   'tis  winter 

That  gangs  a  twalmonth  roun'. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  Rev.  John  Donaldson,  M.A.,  Kirhconnel. 
"  Ave  Atque    Vale.'' 

A  BROODING  quiet  rests  to-day 

On  all  the  well-known  hills  around; 

Spring  lingers  slowly  by  the  way. 
Like  one  who   listens  for  a  sound. 

In  front  she  sends  a  messenger, 
A  softer  feeling  through  the  air. 

And  in  bright  nooks  beloved  of  her, 
She  plants  a  primrose  here  and  there. 

The  earth  is  waiting  for  the  life 

That  stirs  to-day,  and  not  in  vain  ; 

The  promise  of  the  spring  is  rife 
With  consecrations  of  the  rain. 

And  here  once  more,  as  in  a  dream, 

I  stand  and  watch  the  sunshine  glance 

Upon  the  ripples  of  the  stream 
That  glides  and  murmurs  by  the  manse. 

But  deep  upon  the  Pastor's  Pool 
A  sense  of  loss  and  shadow  lies; 

To  me  this  sweet  spring  day  is  full 
Of  death  and  all  its  mysteries. 
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The  manse  is  silent;  not  for  him 

Spring  with  her  wand  of  wondrous  spell; 

He  sleeps  amid  the  silence  dim — 

The  good  gray  head  we  knew  so  well. 

The  dear,  old  pastor,  kind  and  wise, 
Large-hearted,   full  of  quiet  grace. 

The  kindliness  within  his  eyes, 
The  sympathy  upon  his  face. 

The  old-world  courtliness  of  speech. 
The  tender  spirit  quickly  stirred; 

The  large  experience  that  could  teach, 
And  claim  for  all  a  kindly  word. 

Broad  as  the  Master  whom  he  served, 
And  tolerant  as  the  summer  air; 

The  pity  that  nor  failed  nor  swerved 
Was  with  him,  and  was  always  there. 

High  culture  born  of  classic  lore, 
A  richer  culture  of  the  heart, 

A  quiet  scorn  of  aught  that  wore 
The  mean  device  of  idle  art. 

Through  all  these  gifts  and  learning  ran, 
Deep  down  and  in  a  simple  way. 

The  manliness  that  made  the  man, 
As  light  completes  and  makes  the  day. 

Such  was  our  friend  we  shall  not  see. 
Yet  sweet  the  friendship  that  has  been; 

I  speak  to  him — he  speaks  to  me 
Across  the  grave  that  lies  between. 

To-night  the  manse  receives  its  dead, 
To-night  his  slumbers  will  be  fair; 

To-night  around  that  good  gray  head 
The  darkness  will  be  sacred  there. 
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REV.    JOHN    DONALDSON 

To-morrow   with   his   kindred   dust 

His  own  shall  lie;  the  grass  will  grow 

Above  him ;  earnest  of  that  trust 

And  faith  he  held  that  sleeps  below. 

Around  him,  and  beneath  the  stone 
Whereon  their  simple  name  appears, 

In  rain  and  sunshine  slumber  on 
The  dead  of  those  long  fifty  years. 

He  stood  beside  them  when  their  brow 
Grew  white  beneath  the  shadowy  hand 

Of  that  last  terror — death,  and  now 
He  comes  to  join  their  silent  band. 

And  he  will  sleep  with  them  through  all 
The  seasons  as  they  come  and  go; 

Spring,  blushing  as  her  footsteps  fall, 
And  winter  with  his  drifts  of  snow. 

The  years  will  wax  and  wane,  and  bring 
Their  breathing  space  of  Sabbaths  still; 

But  other  voices  then  will  sing 
Within  the  church  upon  the  hill. 

And  stranger  forms  will  press  the  grass, 
Where  headstones  mark  the  dead  below, 

Or  read,  half  careless,  as  they  pass, 

The  dim  remembered  names  they  show. 

Change,  change  in  this  mysterious  din 
Of  human  life  that  smiles  or  grieves; 

Time  sitting  at  his  loom  takes  in 
New  colours  in  the  web  he  weaves. 

So  be  it;  but  the  years  in  store 

May  bring  whatever  is  most  meet; 

But  we  behind  shall  see  no  more 
His  gracious  presence  in  the  street. 
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And  I,  his  friend,  no  more  shall  hear 
The  rich  deep  music  of  his  speech, 

Except  when   Fancy  cheats  the  ear 
By  placing  it  within   my  reach. 

Shall  never  see  his  kindly  eyes 

Light  up  with  welcome;  for  the  last 

Farewell  is  taken ;   darkness  lies 
On  him  and  them,   and  all  is  past. 

Henceforth  the  churchyard  on  the  hill, 
Dear  to  us  all,  and  pure  and  fair, 

Shall  m  our  hearts  be  dearer  still 
Because  the  Pastor  slumbers  there. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SINGING  BIRDS. 

I  SAT  in  the  house  of  the  master, 
With   the   Pentland   Hills   in   view, 

And  in  at  the  open  window 

The   light  of   summer  shone   through. 

Our  talk  was  of  singers  and  sages, 
But  ever  through  all  our  words 

There  ran,   like  the  sweetest  of  music. 
The   twitter   and   song   of   the   birds. 

The  room  was  alive  with  their  singing — 
Then  what  was  our  speech  to  theirs  ? 

For   they   sang   without  our   sorrows, 
They  sang  without  our  cares. 

And  one  on  the  master's  finger. 

He  piped  the  sweetest  of  all. 
In  his  heart  was  the  joy  of  summer. 

In  his  voice  its  madrigal. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SINGING  BIRDS 

And  I  said  to  myself,  "  O,  poet, 
The  songs   that   I   hear   from   thee, 

Are  those  that  I  yearn  and  strive  for. 
But  their  music  is  hidden  from  me. 

"1  stand  on  ways  that  are  trodden 
With   the   weary   tramp  of  feet; 

And  the  hollow  sound  of  their  marching 
Have  made  my  own  less  sweet. 

"  For   I   hear,   not  the  swell  of  triumph, 
Nor  the  eager  shouts  of  my  kind; 

I   only  hear  the  murmur 

Of  those  who  have  fallen  behind. 

"  For  I,   too,  linger  and  listen 

And  dream,  while  far  ahead 
The   heavy  columns  are   marching, 

But  behind  are  the  sick  and  the  dead. 

"  My  songs  have  therefore  the  echo 

Of  the  weary  ones  who  lie 
By  the  wayside,  watching  the  columns 

That  are  daily  marching  by." 

But  that  bird  on  the  master's  finger, 

That  tiny   feathered  thing, 
Was  the  best  of  all  the  poets. 

For  he  sang  as  they  cannot  sing. 

In  his  voice  was  the  throb  and  rapture 
Which   they  struggle  in   vain   to   reach, 

For  their's  but  bear  the  burden 
That  is  under  human  speech. 

They  sing,  but  what  is  their  singing? 

And  what  are  their  paltry  words 
To  the  music  that  had  no  sadness 

In   the  house   of  the  singing  birds? 
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Oh,  what  would  I   give  for  the  music 
That  would  chase  all  sorrow  away, 

As  that  bird's  on  the  master's  finger. 
And  to  sing  as  he  sang  that  day  ! 


MAY    SONG. 

Come  let  us  lift  our  voice,  and  sing 

A  song  to  greet  the  May, 
When   afl   the  woodland  echoes  ring, 

And  light  and  shadow  play. 
The   grass   is   springing   at  our   feet, 

The   fleecy  cloud   is   seen. 
Then   let   us  sing  a  song   for  May 

When  all  the  fields  are  green. 

A  thrill  of  life  is  in   the  air. 

Whose  breathing  is  the  wind, 
It  comes  and  goes,  and  everywhere 

A  music  stays  behind. 
A   thousand  leaves   burst   into   leaf 

Where  late  no  bud  was  seen ; 
Then    let    us    sing    a    song    for    May 

When  all  the  fields  are  green. 

The  spirit  of  the  May  is  here — 

It  walks  from   place  to   place, 
And  where  it  rests  its  unseen  feet 

A  flower  upturns  its  face. 
The  joy  of  life  and  love  is   rife 

To  crown   her  summer's  queen  ; 
Then  let  us  sing  a  song  for  May 

When  all  the  fields  are  green. 
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TOSHIE    XORRIE. 

O  BONNIE  Toshie  Norrie 

To  Inverard  is  gane, 
An'  \vi'  her  a'  the  sunshine 

That  made  us  unco  fain. 
The  win'    is  cauld  an'   gurly, 

An'   winter's   in   the  air, 
But  where  dwells  Toshie  Norrie, 

O,  it's  aye  simmer  there! 

O,  bonnie  Toshie  Norrie, 

What  made  you  leave  us  a'  ? 
Your  hame  is  no'  the  Hielands, 

Though  there  the  hills  are  braw. 
Come  back  wi'  a'  your  daffin'. 

An'  walth  o'  gowden  hair, 
For  where  dwells  Toshie  Norrie, 

O,  it's  aye  simmer  there ! 

O,  bonnie  Toshie  Norrie, 

The  winter  nichts  are  lang, 
An'  aft  we  sit  an'  weary 

To  hear  an  auld  Scots  sang; 
Come  back,  and  let  your  music, 

Like  sunshine,  fill  the  air. 
For  where  dwells  Toshie  Norrie, 

O,  it's  aye  simmer  there! 


THE    UNKNOWN    SINGER. 

Far  down  within  my  heart  she  stands 
With  downcast  eyes  and  folded  hands, 

And  singing  as  she  sang  that  dav 
AVithin  a  village  far  away. 
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Amid  the  winter  wind  and  rain 
A  simple  song  witii   sad  refrain, 

vSuch  as  a  poet  sings  with  lips 
Half  closed  by  sorrow's  finger  tips. 

And  still  the  old-world  melody 
Comes  with  its  burden  unto  me. 

I  hear  it  in  the  thronging  street 
And  in  the  sound  of  human  feet. 

But  who  the  singer,  in  whose  heart 
So  much  of  sorrow  had  a  part. 

That  all  his  song  with  tears  was  wet, 
And  dim  with  shadowy  regret? 

We  know  not.     What  to  him  was  name, 
And  all  the  idle  voice  of  fame? 

Far  better  that  his  song  was  sung 
To  haunt  the  heart  and  ear  and  tongue, 

As  in  that  village  far  away 
Beneath  a  sky  of  gloomy  grey, 

I  heard  it  with  its  sad  refrain 
Amid  the  winter  wind  and   rain. 


IF  I  WERE  SOMEWHAT  YOUNGER. 

If  I  were  somewhat  younger 
In  years — say  twenty-five; 
And  you  a  little  older. 

Then  love  might  surely  thrive. 
And  bind  about  your  brow   in   time, 
The  orange  flower  instead  of  rhyme. 
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IF  I  WERE  YOUNGER 

My  years  are  in  their  autumn, 

When  all  the  trees  are  bare ; 
But  yours  are  in  their  springtime, 
When  all  is  sweet  and  fair, 
And  Hope  is  holding  out  to  j^ou 
Her  blossoms  that  are  ever  new. 

Your  feet  are  on  the  roses. 

And  mine  upon  dead  leaves; 

Your  winds  have  low  sweet  music. 

And  mine  a  sound  that  grieves; 

The    blossom    of    your   life    is    sweet. 

But  mine  —  its  leaves  are  at  my  feet. 


A    BALLADE    OF    PIPES. 

I  LIKE  to  see  in  graceful  row 

My  modest  pipes  upon  the  wall. 
For  there  they  make  a  dainty  show, 

And  ever  ready  at  my  call. 
I   praise  them  with  a  smoker's  drawl 

To  friends,  but  when  they  go  away 
I   put  them  back,   and,   free  from  thrall, 

1   take  the  ever-ready  clay. 

Your  meerschaum   makes  the  fancy  glow 

As  up  the  bowl  the  colours  crawl ; 
But  still   there  is  the   inward  throe 

For  fear  of  blotch  or  sudden  fall. 
Your  briar  can  stand  an  overhaul, 

Does  yeoman   service   night  or  day; 
I  smoke  them  both,  but  after  all 

I  take  the  ever-readv  clay. 
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It  matters  not  what  visions  grow 

From   hookahs,   whether  short  or  tall, 
Chibouques  in  bearded  lips,  and  slow, 

Soul-soothing  whiffs  for  great  and  small. 
Somehow  upon  the  taste  they  pall. 

Whether  from  Stamboul  or  Cathay; 
Smoke  them  who  will  in  Turkish  hall, 

I  take  the  ever-ready  clay. 

Envoi. 

Friends,  when  the  evening  fire  is  low. 
When  visions  have  their  best  display, 

Put  past  your  briar  and  meerschaum — so — 
And  take  the  ever-ready  clay. 


O    MAVIS    SINGIN'    IN    THE    WOOD. 

O  MAVIS  singin'    in   the  wood, 

When  a'  the  hills  are  white  wi'  snaw; 

0  mavis  singin'  in  the  wood, 

Though  cauld  win's  wither  as  they  blaw, 

1  dinna  see  on  hedge  or  tree 

A  single  bud  to  herald  spring. 
Nor  fin'  the  Wast  win'  touch  my  cheek. 
An'  yet  ye  sing,  an'  yet  ye  sing. 

O  mavis  liltin'   in   the  wood. 

Ye  sing  frae  where  I  canna  see. 
Yet  ilka  note  that  swells  thy  throat 

Brmgs  simmer  nearer  unto  me. 
The  sunshine  sweetens  roun'  the  cloud, 

The  gowans  wauken  at  my  feet. 
The  win'  turns  round  frae  East  to  Wast, 

Ye  sing  sae  sweet,  ye  sing  sae  sweet. 
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"  O  Mavis,    Singing  i.i   ihe  Wood" 


Ewan  GedJes,   H.S.W. 


LINES  ON   AN   OLD    COMMUNION    CUP. 

I  LIFT  this  old  Communion  Cup, 
And,   lo ! — what  visions  gather  up 
Like  white  clouds  on  a  summer  day 
When  all  the  winds  have  fled  away  I 

For  I  can  deem  its  sacred  rim 
May  have  been  touched  by  Balfour  grim; 
Or  Peden,  in  whose  fitful  eye 
Rose  up  the  light  of  prophecy; 
Or  Cameron,  ere  the  heather  knew 
On  wild  Aird's  Moss  a  darker  hue; 
Or  Renwick,  in  the  dew  of  youth, 
Before  he  gave  his  life  for  truth. 

I  hear,  far  out  among  the  hills, 

Whose  voices  are  the  lonely  rills. 

The  bleat  of  sheep,  the  curlew's  cry. 

The  wail  of  winds  that  wander  by. 

I  see  a  band  of  earnest  men 

For  whom  Truth  waves  her  torch  again. 

To  draw  them  onward  with  its  fire, 

To  dare  to  struggle  and  aspire. 

The  simple  faith  to  worship   God 

In  the  old  ways  their  fathers  trod 

Has  brought  them  there;  and  now  they  stand, 

As  outlaws  in  their  native  land, 

To  claim  that  right,  and  nature  there 

Joins  in  the  spirit  of  their  prayer. 

I  mark  their  faces  stern  and  keen, 
And  eyes  that  flash  forth  what  they  mean. 
A  sword  is  in  each  strong  right  hand. 
Ready  to  leap  forth  at  command. 
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A  Bible  in  the  left — the  Crown 
For  which  they  fight — and  eyebrows  down 
In  that  stern  will  that  cannot  bend, 
But  dares  and  suffers  to  the  end. 

I  look  again,  and  maidens  there 

Bloom  forth  like  summer  sweet  and  fair. 

Beside  their  lovers  sit,  who  know 

That  one  swift  onset  of  the  foe 

Might  change  the  coming  bridal  wreath 

To  cypress  and  the  leaves  of  death. 

And  sober  matrons,  in  whose  eyes 

Fear,  with  its  troubled  shadow  lies. 

For  husbands,  sons,  whose  blood  ere  night 

May  dye  the  bracken  with  its  blight. 

Hush!  upward  on  the  moorland  calm. 

The  wailing  pathos  of  the  psalm, 

And  far  along  the  bleak,  grey  hill 

It  floats  in  echoes,  then  is  still. 

Hark  to  the  preacher.     Eyes  are  there, 

And  hearts  that  hang  upon  the  prayer; 

And  treasure,  as  a  miser  seeks 

To  hoard  his  gold,  the  words  he  speaks. 

O,  sacred  task,  to  speak  to  men 

Who  turn  and  search  for  truth  again. 

No  higher  task   has  yet  been   given. 

Than  bearing  messages  from  heaven. 

The  vision  sinks  to  rise  again 
On  flashing  swords  and  dying  men; 
Gray  heads  have  fallen  low,  and  eyes 
Stare  blindly  to  the  passive  skies; 
The  psalm  has  sunk  amid  the  yell 
Of  curses  from  the  mouth  of  hell. 
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The  very  Bible  on  the  green 
Lies  torn  and  open,  and  between 
The  leaves,  where  promises  are  fair, 
It's  owner's  blood  is  resting  there. 
"  How  long,"  was  once  the  cry  of  old, 
When  men  who  rose  were  stern  and  bold; 
How  long?     'Tis  not  for  us  to  think, 
God  knows  it;  let  the  vision  sink. 

So  ran  my  thoughts,  that,  thronging  up, 

At  sight  of  this  Communion  Cup, 

Made  pictures  till  the  inward  eye 

Saw  underneath  a  lonely  sky 

Gray-bearded  men  and  matrons  trim, 

Touch  with  hushed  lips  its  holy  rim, 

Till  in  the  spirit  Fancy  lent 

To  colour  all  her  dream,   I   bent, 

And,   part  of  all   the  sacred  scene. 

Touched  with  my  own  where  theirs  had  been. 


THE    HILLS    IN    THE    HIELANDS. 

The  hills  in   the   Hielands  are  bonnie, 

VVi'  the  licht  an'  the  shadow  at  play; 
An'  the  winds  that  mak'  redder  the  heather 

Far  up  on  the  cliff  an'  the  brae. 
The  white  clouds  are  floatin'  abune  them, 

Like  snawdrifts  that  never  can  fa'. 
The  hills  in  the  Hielands  are  bonnie, 

The  hills  in  the  Hielands  are  braw ! 

The  streets  o'  the  city  grow  weary 
For  want  o'  the  glint  an'  the  sheen; 

An'   the  wast  wind   has   never  a  murmur 
O'  woods  that  are  wavin'  wi'  green: 
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THE  HILLS  IN  THE  HIELANDS 

But  O,  for  the  bound  o'  the  red  deer, 
An'    the  curlew  that  bugles  to  a'; 

The  hills  in  the  Hielands  are  bonnie, 
The  hills   in   the  Hielands  are  braw. 

I  sigh  for  the  roar  o'   the  river 

Far  down  in  the  depths  o'  the  glen, 
The  rush  an'  the  whirr  o'  the  blackcock 

As  he  springs  frae  the  side  o'  the  ben; 
For  the  sweep  o'  the  sky-cleavin'  eagle, 

Whose  wings  are  the  bounds  o'  his  law — 
The  hills  in  the  Hielands  are  bonnie, 

The  hills  in   the  Hielands  are  braw. 

Then,  O,  to  be  up  in  the  Hielands, 

Where  the  winds  draw  not  bridle  nor  stay; 
Where  the  forests  are  tossing  their  banners, 

An'  the  breckans  are  thick  on  the  brae. 
Where  the  loch  lies  in  shadow  or  sunshine, 

Or  leaps  to  the  winds  as  they  blaw; 
The  hills  in  the  Hielands  are  bonnie. 

The  hills  in   the  Hielands  are  braw. 


THE    OLD    FAMILIAR    WAYS. 

I  WALK  the  old  familiar  ways 

Beside    my    native   stream, 
I   think  of  half-forgotten   days. 

And  as  I  think  I  dream. 

O,  early  years  when  Hope  was  fair, 

As  any  bride  could  be. 
When  all  the  blossom  in  her  hair 

I  thought  would  bloom  for  me. 
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THE    OLD    FAMILIAR    WAYS 

She  Stood  beside  me  as  I  wrought 

Within   the  four-foot  way; 
She  walked  beside  me  as  I  thousfht, 

And  toil  was  far  away. 

I   heard  her  speak;   no  sweeter  voice 

Could  touch  a  human  ear; 
I  heard,  and  could  not  but  rejoice, 

It  was  so  sweet  to  hear. 

But  weary  years,  long  weary  years, 
Have  come  and  fled  since  then; 

And  I  have  had  my  hopes  and  fears, 
Within  the  streets  of  men. 

The  orange  blossom,  too,  has  shed 

Its  bloom  upon  the  air. 
The  wreath  that  clasped  her  glowing  head, 

Is  now  no  longer  there. 

Yet,  walking  in  the  old  dear  ways 

This  sunless  summer  day, 
A  sadness  crowns  those  early  days 

I  would  not  wish  away. 


THE    THRUSH. 

"Within  a  mile  o'   Edinburgh  toon," 
Beneath   the  gray  of  an  afternoon, 

When  the  wind  was  bleak  in  its  blowing, 
He  sang  from  the  top  of  a  leafless  tree 
A  song  of  hope  and  of  spring  to  be. 

And  of  flowers  by  the  pathways  growing. 

The  gray  of  the  sky  that  was  OA'erhead, 
Lay  like  a  veil  of  the  colour  of  lead 
On   the  Pentland  hills   before  me; 
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THE  THRUSH 

It  touched  the  hills  beyond  the  Forth, 
It  was  east  and  west,  and  south  and  north, 
And   to   pensive  sadness   bore   me. 

I  thought  if  I  could  flutter  a  wing, 
Like  that  glorious  bird,  and  try  to  sing, 

My  note  would  be  one  of  sorrow; 
It  would  ring  with  the  pain  of  things  that  die, 
Of  the  dreams  that  pass  and  the  hopes  that  fly, 

Of  the  night  and  not  of  the  morrow. 

But  he — he  sang  when  no  leaf  was  seen, 
When  the  hedges  had  never  a  breath  of  green 

To  hint  where  the  buds  would  be  springing. 
Thou  fool !  he  was  all  to  himself  and  strong, 
And  though  there  was  summer  far  down  in  his  song, 

He  sang  for  the  sake  of  the  singing. 


DURISDEER    HILLS. 

Just  a  peep  from  a  carriage  window. 

As  we  stood  for  a  moment  still, 
Just  one  look — and  no  more — till  the  engine 

Gave  a  whistle  sharp  and  shrill. 

But  I  saw  in  that  moment  the  heather. 

That  lay  like  a  purple  sheet 
On  the  hills  that  watch  over  the  hamlet 

That  sleeps  like  a  child  at  their  feet. 

O,  sweet  are  those  hills  when  the  winter 
Flings  round  them  his  mantle  of  snow, 

And  sweet  when  the  sunshine  of  summer 
Sets  their  fair  green   bosoms  aglow. 
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DURISDEER  HILLS 

But  sweeter  and  grander  in  autumn, 
When  the  winds  are  soft  with  desire, 

When  tlie  buds  of  the  heather  take  blossom. 
And  run  to  their  summits  Hke  fire. 

And  still  as  we  tore  through  the  valley, 
With  shrieks  now  and  then  as  of  scorn. 

Though  the  uplands  were  golden  with  harvest, 
And  lasses  were  lifting  the  corn; 

Though  the  river  lay  gleaming  like  silver, 
Or  dark  in  the  shadows  that  fell 

From  trees  that  were  spreading  their  branches 
Like  sorcerers  weaving  a  spell, 

I  saw  each  and  all  through  the  heather 
That  purple  lay  spread  like  a  sheet 

On  the  hills  that  watch  over  the  hamlet, 
That  sleeps  like  a  child  at  their  feet. 


BONNIE    BESSIE    LOGAN. 

O,   BONNIE  Bessie  Logan 

Is  dainty,  young,  and  fair; 
The  very  wind  that's  blawin'. 

It  lingers  in  her  hair. 
Sae  lichtsome  is  her  footstep 

As  she  comes  o'er  the  lea ; 
But  bonnie   Bessie  Logan 

Is  owre  young  for  me. 

O,   bonnie   Bessie  Logan, 
The  lads  are  at  the  stile, 

Or  half-way   up  the  loanin' 
To  catch   your  winsome  smile; 
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BONNIE   BESSIE    LOGAN 

1  fain  wad  be  amang  them, 
If  sic  a  thing  could  be, 

But  bonnie  Bessie  Logan 
Is  owre  young  for  me. 

O,  bonnie   Bessie  Logan, 

I   saw  you  late  yestreen ; 
A  rose  was  on  your  bosom, 

And  love  was  in  your  een. 
I  doot  the  lad  that  pu'd  it 

Is  sure  to  win  his  plea, 
For  bonnie   Bessie  Logan 

Is  owre  young  for  me. 


I    STAND    WITH    MY    SHOULDER    TO 
SHOULDERS. 

(From  the  German  of  Schienenleger.) 

I  STAND  with  my  shoulder  to  shoulders, 
In  the  long,  sad  battle  of  life; 

I  keep  in  the  ranks  of  my  fellows, 
I  add  my  voice  to  the  strife. 

The  fight  is  a  stumbling  onward. 

Where  each  must  stand  to  his  part; 

Though  he  feels  the  warm  blood  trickling 
From  an  unseen  wound  in  his  heart. 

At  times  when  the  marching  is  over, 
And  the  tents  are  pitched  for  the  night, 

I  can  hear  the  poets  singing 

Somewhere  from  an  unseen  height. 

They  sing  of  love  and  gladness, 

Of  the  golden  primal  plan, 
Of  the  forging  of  bosom  to  bosom. 

And  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
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SHOULDER  TO  SHOULDERS 

But  I  who  am  weary  and  footsore, 

And  faint  from  the  wounds  that  bleed, 

I  turn  away  from  their  singing, 

I  am  out  of  touch  with  their  creed. 

But  still  I  can  hear  their  music, 
Like  the  rise  and  fail  of  the  wind, 

And  it  wakens  the  dim,  far  voices 
Of  the  years  that  are  left  behind. 

Then  I  whisper — "O,  ye  poets 
That  stand  on  the  hills  of  life. 

Your  eyes  are  upon  the  battle, 

But  ye  stand  apart  from  the  strife. 

"Ye  know  not  the  deep,  fierce  anger 
Of  the  columns  that  rally  and  wheel ; 

Ye  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bullet. 
And  beyond  the  sweep  of  the  steel. 

"  But  1  who  lay  claim  to  no  laurel, 
I  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Fates, 

Take  my  place  in  the  ranks  of  my  fellows 
And  accept  their  loves  and  their  hates." 


A    BALLADE    OF    "  CHURCHWARDEx\S." 

Why,  hang  it  all,  let  life  go  by. 

It  is  but  bubbles  we  pursue; 
They  burst  at  last,  and  then  we  sigh 

And  pay  what  folly  claims  as  due. 
We  have  our  time  to  smile  and  sigh, 

Who  knows  the  false  from  all  the  true  ? 
Let  us  enjoy  before  we  die. 

Churchwardens  and  a  friend  or  two. 
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A  BALLADE  OF  "  CHURCHWARDENS  " 


For  these  are  things  that  will  not  fly 

Nor  fade,  as  other  pleasures  do; 
Nay,  trust  me,  for  I  would  not  lie — 

At  least  I  would  not  lie  to  you. 
There  is  a  time  when  earth  and  sky 

Unite — when  lovers  bill  and  coo — 
A  happy  time;  but  let  us  try 

Churchwardens  and  a  friend  or  two. 

Alas !  what  grief  when  you  descry 

White  strangers — just  a  very  few — 
Among  your  hair.     A  friendly  eye 

Detects  them,  though  you  never  knew. 
Well,  let  them  come,  nor  look  awry. 

But  trust  the  gods  to  pull  you  through; 
They'll  do  it  if  they  but  supply 

Churchwardens  and  a  friend  or  two. 

Envoi. 

Prince  should  your  royal  eyes  espy 
A  white  hair — this  is  entre  nous — 

Remember  you  are  very  nigh 

Churchwardens  and  a  friend  or  two. 


THE    SECRET   OF    NATURE. 

The  great  Earth  said  to  the  poet, 
"What  are  your  paltry  wrongs, 

That  still  you  must  worship  your  sorrows, 
And  fashion  them  into  songs  ? 

"  You  see  your  fellows  go  downward, 
You  watch  the  decay  of  the  leaf; 

But  yours  is  not  the  secret. 

Or  yours  would  not  be  the  grief. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  NATURE 

"  1,  too,  have  many  sorrows, 

But  I  let  their  voices  be  heard 
In  the  roar  of  the  winds  and  oceans 

\V"hen  my  great  strong  bosom  is  stirred. 

"  But  still  in  the  rush  of  the  whirlwind, 
In  the  sway  and  surge  of  the  sea. 

There  is  not  in  all  their  music 
One  touch  of  pity  for  me. 

"  The  stern,  swift  years  stride  onward. 

As  a  battle  column  will  range, 
And  ever  in  front  their  outposts, 

With  their  miracles  of  change. 

"The  rivers  widen  their  channels. 
The  seas  have  their  grasp  on  the  land; 

I  watch  the  beginnings  of  planets, 
1  know  and  I  understand. 

*'  Men  pass  as  the  shadows  on  mountains. 
They  come  to  me  for  their  rest; 

I  lay  them  into  my  bosom, 
As  an  infant  is  laid  to  the  breast. 

"  1  lull  them  into  a  silence 

Till  nothing  can  be  so  sweet; 
They  slumber,  and  are  forgotten 

In  the  echoes  of  other  feet. 

"  F'or  race  follows  race,  and  they  vanish, 
And  I  have  no  sound  that  grieves; 

What  tree  would  blossom  and  flourish 
If  it  thought  of  its  last  year's  leaves? 

"  1  am  struck  with  the  lightnings  of  cannon, 
And  rent  with  the  earthquake  of  wars, 

I  yearn  and  look  upward  for  pity. 
Which  can  only  be  had  of  the  stars. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  NATURE 

"  I  hear  the  poets  wailing, 

But  my  ear  is  deaf  to  their  moan, 

They  dimly  guess  at  my  meaning, 
But  their  sorrow  is  all  their  own. 

"  I  have  a  purpose  wdthin  me, 

As  a  body  has  the  soul. 
But  I  care  not  to  utter  its  message 

When  I  understand  the  whole. 

"  You  watch  your  fellows  go  downwards, 
You  see  the  decay  of  the  leaf, 

But  yours  is  not  the  secret. 

Or  yours  would  not  be  the  grief." 


WE  DANCED  AT  NIGHT  IN  THE  FARM  HOUSE. 

We  danced  at  night  in  the  farm-house, 

While,  fifty  yards  away. 
We  could  hear  the  rush  of  the  engines 

When  the  fiddle  had  ceased  to  play. 

But  up  got  the  lads  and  lasses 

With  many  a  merry  glance; 
And  down   went   they  all   through   the  mazes 

Of  the  dear  old  country  dance. 

There  were  gentle  whispers  and  touches 

Love  only  can  hear  and  feel  ; 
And  pressure  of  dainty  fingers 

In  the  changes  of  the  reel. 

But  the  old  man  sat  in  the  arm-chair, 

By  the  fire  that  was  sinking  fast; 
In  his  eyes  was  the  look  of  the  dreamer 

Who  is  thinking  of  the  past. 
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WE   DANCED   AT   NIGHT 

And  I  sat  and  watched  the  shadows 

Of  the  firelight  sink  and  flee, 
But  my  thoughts  were  of  him  and  his  dreamings, 

And  what  those  dreams  could  be. 

Were  they  thick  with  the  well-reaped  harvest 
Of   those   long,   dim   eighty   years? 

The  shadows  of   vanished  sunbeams. 
The  mists  of  long-shed  tears  ? 

The  changes  all  around  him, 

The  homely  customs  fled; 
Of  his  long  past  youth  and  manhood, 

Of  his  friends  with   the  lonely  dead  ? 

Were  his  thoughts  of  her  who  was  with   him 

In  the  flower  of  her  noble  life, 
Of  her  who  had  stood  beside  him 

A  true  and  a  tender  wife  ? 

Did  he  feel  once  more  the  children 

Lay  their  hands  upon  his  knee? 
Did  he  see  in  their  eyes  the  promise 

Of  what  each  one  would  be  ? 

Ah,  vain   is  each   idle  question 

That  may  spring  from  our  hopes  and  fears; 
We  cannot  know  the  thinking 

Of  him  who  is  eighty  years. 

The  old  man  sat  in  his  arm-chair, 

And  still  on  his  kindly  face 
The  sinking  firelight  flickered, 

And  the  thoughts  I  could  not  trace. 

And  still   danced  the   lads  and  the  lasses. 

While,  fifty  yards  away, 
We  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  engines 

When  the  fiddle  had  ceased  to  play. 
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CHARITY. 

In  quiet,  holy  light  she  stands, 
But  not  for  her  the  folded  hands. 

She  scorns  the  life  that  moves  apart 
In  selfish  solitude  of  heart, 

But  knits  herself  to  tasks  that  bend 
Their  footsteps  to  some  noble  end. 

Here  is  a  life  of  deeds  from  which 
She  keeps  the  hollow  fame  of  speech ! 

She  cares  not  for  the  praise  or  blame 
That  whirls,  like  wind,  around  a  name. 

She  holds  no  creed;  within  her  breast 
The  spirit  of  Christ  hath  perfect  rest; 

And  thus  she  sees  with  fearless  sight 
The  shadow  lying  by  the  light. 

Nor  turns  away,  for  in  her  eyes 
Dwells  the  blue  calm  of  summer  skies. 

Whose  soft  and  tender  glories  fall, 
Not  over  one,  but  over  all. 


AN    APRIL    AFTERNOON. 

A  GLADNESS  pulses  through  the  earth, 

And  with  a  gentle  sound 
The  rain  comes  down  to  give  green  birth 

To  all  the  buds  around. 

It  is  a  tender  afternoon, 

As  sweet  as  sweet  can  be, 
And  all   the  winds  are  in   one  tune — 

They  sing  their  songs  to  mc. 
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AN  APRIL  AFTERNOON 

I  see  the  river  full  of  light 

That,  gliding  slowly  by, 
Takes    onward   with    it   to    the  sight 

A   little  breadth   of  sky. 

The  birds  are  up  and  on   the  wing, 
They   pipe  by   glen   and  wood, 

They   have   but   one   sweet   wish   to  sing, 
Nor  wonder  why  they  should. 

A  tender  spirit  over  all. 

Like  one  vast  blessing  lies. 
And  where  his  unseen  fingers  fall, 

A   thousand  wonders  rise. 

For  field  and  tree  and  waving  grass 
Flush   into  green  and  blow — 

The  earth  is  younger  than  it  was 
A  thousand  years  ago. 


THE    SHADOW    OF    THE    PAST. 

As  of  old  the  river  is  singing. 
The  woods  are  thick  and  green, 

The  wind  is  swaying  the  branches. 
That  the  light  may  fall  between. 

From  the  grass  at  my  feet  are  peeping 

The   sweet    forget-me-nots. 
Their  azure  heads  are  hanging 

With  the  dews  of  their  own  pure  thoughts. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  river, 

No  change  in  the  green  of  the  tree. 

Yet  a  something  that  cannot  be  spoken 
Is  resting  on  all  that  I  see. 
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THE   SHADOW   OF  THE  PAST 

As  of  old  the  river  is  flowing, 

And  summer  is  heard  in  its  tide; 
I  pace  along  the  footpath, 

But  a  dead  man  walks  by  my  side- 
There  is  no  whisper  spoken, 

I  hear  no  footsteps  fall ; 
But  I  know  in  my  heart  he  is  with  me 

By  the  silence  that  settles  on  all. 

In  that  silence  a  strange  sad  longing 

For  what  we  can  never  attain 
Wells  up,  as  a  streamlet  rises 

In  a  sudden  fall  of  the  rain. 

There  is  no  whisper  spoken, 

No  sound  of  human   speech, 
But  spirit  is  touching  spirit. 

And  each  is  looking  at  each. 

His  with  the   full,   clear  vision 

Of  those  who  have  done  with  the  years; 
Mine,    with  the  shadow  of  sorrow. 

And  the  mists  of  human  tears. 

Up  and  down  by  the  river 

That  flows  and  will  always  flow; 

Up  and  down  in  the  sunlight. 
With  footsteps  sad  and  slow; 

Up  and  down  in  the  sunlight. 

That  falls  on  all  that  I  see; 
My  heart  alive  with  its  longings. 

And  a  dead  man  walking  with  me. 
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THE    MESSAGE    OF    THE    BEE. 

The  humble  bee  is  hiding 
In  the  blossom's  golden  cells; 

He,  and  he  only,  can  tell  me 

Where  the  queen  of  the  fairies  dwells. 

He  is  out  on  a  royal  message, 

He  has  her  high  command 
To  bring  his  tribute  of  honey 

To  her  table   in   fairyland. 

And  this  is  why  he  is   ranging 
From   blossom    to    blossom   to-day; 

He  is  busy  making  nectar 
For  the  lips  of  elf  and  fay. 

He  will  carry  the  golden  treasure 

To  all  their  kith  and  kin, 
To  a  bank  in  a  wood  where  a  portal 

Will  open  to  let  him  in. 

This  tiniest  of  portals 

Lies  hid  as  violets  hide, 
Two  blue-bells  stand  as  sentries, 

They  guard  it  on  either  side. 

He  will  hum,  as  he  enters,  the  password. 
And  they — they  will  nod  in  the  sun. 

Then  stand  again  to  their  duty, 
And  this  is  all  that  is  done. 

I,  too,   have  seen  this  portal, 

And  a  child  can  understand 
That  there  is  no  other  doorway 

To  the  realms  of  fairyland. 
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KILLIN. 

The  little  village  sleeps  to-day, 
Save  but  for  children  at  their  play. 
The  white  clouds  show  their  snowy  breast 
Above   Glen-Aylmer's  grassy  crest. 
And  far  away  on  Corsencon 
A  single  shadow  rests  alone; 
While  Nith,   shrunk  into  quietude, 
Hath  not  one  voice  to  make  one  brood. 
All   rests  to-day;  and  as  I   lie, 
With  idle  heart  and  idle  eye, 
I  dream,  and  as  I  dream  I  hear 
The   brawling   Dochart   in    my  ear. 

He  sings;  and  all  the  silence  fills 
With   outlines  of   the   Highland   Hills. 
I  smell  the  heather  which  they  wind 
About  them,  as  in  wish  to  bind 
Upon  their  brows  a  purple  wreath 
To  veil  their  craggy  fronts  beneath. 
Ben  Lawers  looks  upon  Loch  Tay 
Hid  half  in  mist,  and  far  away 
Ben  More  uprears  his  shoulder  grim, 
As  if  the  whole  belonged  to  him. 
And  farther  on  Schiehallion  seeks 
A  misty  mantle  for  his  peaks. 
These  rise,   but  ever  in  my  ear 
The  angry  Dochart  I  can  hear. 

Thou  river  rushing  on  to  seek 
A  barrier  for  thy  wrath   to  wreak 
Itself  upon,   wert  thou   the  source 
Of  all  that  sullen  fire  and  force 
That  leapt  within  the  veins  of  those 
Who  held  their  own  and  slew  their  foes  ? 
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Perchance  they  took  their  stubborn   pride 
And   thirst  of   rapine   from   thy  tide! 
Vain  question  !  they  have  passed  away 
From  Highland  glen  and  Highland  brae, 
And  take  their  sleep  by  thee,  nor  hear 
Thy  torrents   thunder  in   their  ear. 

There,  too,  amid  the  hills  they  deem 
That  Fingal  rests  and  dreams  his  dream, 
The  mists  descend,  and  leave  a  trace 
Of  dews  upon  his  resting-place. 
They  weep  soft  tears  upon  the  stone 
That  seem  but  shed  for  him  alone; 
Meet  place  it  is  for  Highland  chief, 
The  wild  winds  lift  their  voice  of  grief. 
And  wail  for  him  who  rests  beneath 
Their  coronachs  of  gloom  and  death. 
For  fancy  sees  the  warrior  grim 
Still  lying  huge  of  arm  and  limb, 
His   broadsword   resting  by   his  side. 
Whose  keen  edge  shore  the  foeman's  pride. 
His  white  beard  like  a  mantle  holds 
His  heart  within  its  snowv  folds. 
Vain  fancy ! — sheath  and  steel  are  rust, 
And  he  himself  is  into  dust. 
No  more  the  battle-slogans  rend 
The   air,   nor  from  the   hills  descend 
The   rushing  clans  with   sudden   cry, 
The  fire  of  conflict  in  their  eye, 
Before  the  thunder  of  whose  way 
The  lightnings  of  the  broadsword's  play. 
All,  all  have  gone,  and  sunk  and  still 
And  peaceful  as  the  windless  hill, 
Upon  whose  side  they  take  their  rest, 
The  heather  waving  o'er  their  breast. 
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Thou  Highland  girl  that  dwelJest  by 

The  Lochy,   with  its  softer  sigh, 

Far  from  thy  gentle  life  be  still 

The  tempest  of  the  cloudy  hill; 

The  winds  of  heaven  be  in  thy  hair, 

With  fragrance  of  the  heather  there; 

Thy  dark,  sweet  eyes  be  still  as  bright, 

With  all  their  charms  of  liquid  light. 

Quick  be  thy  foot,   and  light  thy  heart, 

And  thou  thyself  be  still  a  part 

Of  all  that  calm  and  beauty  seen 

In  wood  and  strath,  in  glen  and  green. 

And  in  the  night  when  slumber  brings 

Its  dreams  to  thee  of  happy  things 

That,  bending,  touch  with  finger  tips 

The  parted  crimson  of  thy  lips; 

Still  may  there  murmur  through  them  all, 

The  gentle  Lochy's  rise  and  fall. 

O,  friend  of  mine,*  to  whom  I  owe 
What  only  I  myself  can  know. 
Those  scenes  grow  very  dear  to  me. 
Because  I  looked  on  them  with  thee, 
And  thou — dost  thou  remember  still 
The  sunshine  warm  on  loch  and  hill ; 
The  clouds  that  rose  within  our  ken. 
Like  messengers  from  Ben  to  Ben ; 
The  headlong  waterfalls  that  broke 
To  die  in  drifts  of  spray  and  smoke ; 
The  long  still  nights  when  darkness  came. 
With  far-off  murmurs  through  the  same. 
The  lonely  bird  that,  somewhere,  smote 
The  silence  with  a  single  note; 
The  hush  of  streams  whose  monotone 
Drew  down  the  silence  as  its  own  ? 

*  Mr  Andrew  Stewart,  editor  of  "  The  People's  Friend." 
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Thou  dost;  and  those  long  walks  in  which 
The  way  grew  light  with  quips  of  speech, 
For  Ossian's  song  in  parody 
Was  heard;  and  many  a  travestie 
Of  sober  rhyme  was  made  to  play 
Its  part  to  fit  our  holiday. 

How  those  three  summer  days  come  back, 
With  all  their  sunshine  in  their  track. 
And  Highland  lake  and  hill  and  sky 
Grow  dear  to  all  my  dreaming  eye, 
But  dearer  each  and  all  to  me 
Because  I  looked  on  them  with  thee. 


A    DAY    DREAM    ON    THE    RAIL. 

I  STOOD  upon  the  four-foot  way 
Amid  the  haunts  I  knew  so  well, 

'I'he  sunshine  of  an  April  day 
Was  over  all  with  tender  spell. 

The  primrose  and  the  violet, 

That  little  fairy  of  the  grass, 
On  sloping  hill  and  bank  were  set 

To  show  which  way  the  spring  did  pass. 

Across  the  river,  from  a  tree 

Whose  top  was  in  the  balmy  air, 

A  mavis  sang — he  sang  to  me — • 

And  field  and  wood  grew  still  more  fair. 

I  stood  like  one  who  dreams,  nor  cares 
To  mingle  with  the  life  around, 

But  lives  within  the  realms  he  shares. 
And  will  not  overstep  their  bound. 
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For  all  my  inner  life  was  stirred, 
As  in  the  golden  time  of  thought, 

Till,  as  I  live,  again  I  heard 

The  cuckoo  sing  his  double   note. 

It  came  behind  me  from  the  hill, 
The  voice  and  spirit  of  the  spring; 

And  I,  to  keep  the  magic  still, 
I  did  not  turn  to  hear  him  sing. 

Why  shatter  all  the  simple  creed 

Of  boyhood?  for  I  held  it  then 
That  he — this  bird — came  at  their  need, 

And  brought  the  gift  of  spring  to  men. 

That  he  was  mateless,  only  he — 

A  single  voice,  a  double  call 
That  sent  a  thrill  of  prophecy. 

With  coming  summer  through  it  all. 

That  were  he  seen  by  mortal  eye 

The  charm  would  fail,  and  there  would  pass 
A  brighter  glory  from  the  sky, 

A  greener  colour  from  the  grass. 

An  idle  thought  perchance  to  think, 

And  yet  the  pity  of  it  seems 
The  man  should  rise  and  snap  the  link 

And  strike  the  boy  from  out  his  dreams. 

The  loss  is  his;  for,   looking  back 
Through  all  the  years  he  left  behind, 

A  sunshine  settles  on  the  track 

His  footsteps  never  more  will  find. 

And  all  along  the  four-foot  way, 
That  sunny  day  in  perfect  spring, 

The  past  was  with  me  like  the  day, 

And  lent  my  thoughts  their  swiftest  wing. 
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And  I  looked  back,  and,  looking,  felt 
This  manhood,  with  its  rougher  strife, 

Pass,  as  the  summer  mists,  and  melt 
In  that  clear  light  of  earlier  life. 

And  I  once  more  upon  the  line 

Stood  as  a  toiler;   heard  the  crash 

Of  engines;  saw  their  muscles  shine 

Like  sunshine  through  the  steam  and  flash ; 

Knew  the  red  secret  of  the  birth 

Of  those  huge  things  that  pant  and  beat, 

Who  toil  for  men,  and  span  the  earth, 
And  shriek  for  spaces  for  their  feet. 

They  gave  me  songs  to  sing:  I  sang 
Their  splendours  as  they  flashed  along; 

The  roar  of  wheels  on  rails  that  rang 
And  shot  their  echoes  through  my  song; 

The  white  smoke-serpents,  coil  on  coil, 
That  shot   up   at  each   monster's  will — 

And  I   was  happy  then,  for  toil 

Was  sweet,  but  song  was  sweeter  still. 

I  heard  it  through  the  eager  day 
In  w^hispers,  but  when  all  the  night 

Fell,  and  the  stars  were  on  their  way. 
It  broke  into  a  keen  delight. 

And  then  I  sang:  my  songs  may  be 
Of  simple  note  and  feeble  wing; 

The  bird  that  sits  upon  the  tree — 

He  pipes  though  no  one  hears  him  sing. 

And  yet  it  were  a  pleasant  thought 

When  death  has  flung  his  mists  between. 

To  think  that  in  these  fields  should  float 
A  little  touch  of  what  has  been. 
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A  memory  for  friends  to  keep 

Till,  as  the  quick,  sad  years  go  by, 

They,  too,  pass  onward  to  their  sleep, 
And   dying  with   them   as   they  die. 


JENNY. 

I  SAT — in  church,  of  course — and  heard 

The  parson   thunder  forth   his  sermon. 
"The  text!"  you  say — well  that's  absurd, 

You  ask  me  what  I  am  not  firm  on. 
But  entre  nous,  remember  that, 

For  I  am  half  afraid  of  libel, — 
My  text  was  in  the  pew,  where  sat 

Sweet  Jenny  busy  with  her  Bible. 

Of   course,   you   saw  that  charming  girl — 

By  Jove,  those  eyes  of  hers  were  witching; 
And  then  what  lips!  and,  O,  each  curl — 

No  wonder  that  I  thought  of  hitching. 
Had  I  been  with  her  in  the  pew 

And  touched  her  hand,  without  a  falter 
I  should  have  risen  full  in  view 

And  thought  I  stood  before  the  altar. 

The  sermon  might  be  good  or  bad; 

Good,  I  should  say — I  knew  the  preacher — • 
But  really,   Jenny,   though  it's  sad 

To  say  it,  was  my  only  teacher. 
I  looked  into  her  soft  brown  eyes. 

And,  as   I  saw  their  gospels  beaming, 
I  thought  of  far-off  Paradise, 

And  dreamt,  and  Eve  was  in  my  dreaming. 
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What  meetings  we  had  by  the  stile, 

When  sunset  made  the  earth   a  glory : 
The  clasp  of  hands,  the  tender  smile, 

The  whisper  and  the  old,  old  story. 
Oh!  love  and  youth,  and  all  the  power 

That  beats  strong  as  a  wave  that's  tidal ; 
The  golden  ring,  the  orange  flower. 

And  all  the  passion  of  the  bridal. 

I   saw  myself  a  happy  man, 

And  rich,  though  owning  scarce  a  penny; 
A  home  that  love  itself  might  plan. 

An  angel  in  it — that  was  Jenny. 
Around  her  all  the  air  took  light, 

She  was,  as  Patmore  sings  divinely — 
"  The  Angel  in  the  House,"  so  bright, 

And  ruling  my  affairs  benignly. 

Years  came  and  went,  and  all  the  rest. 

And,  though  my  hair  was  growing  thinner, 
I  had  that  curve  about  the  vest 

Which  spoke  of  the  domestic  dinner. 
Gone,  too,  the  ways  that  youth  will  range, 

Ere  manhood  brings  us  to  an  anchor, 
And  in  their  place — no  bad  exchange — 

A  growing  balance  with   my  banker. 

My  lot  was  such  from  day  to  day, 

That  any  little  whiff  of  trouble 
But  came  to  make,  when  passed  away. 

My  simple,  sober  pleasures  double. 
I  had — but  here  there  came  a  flaw 

That  overset  my  fancy's  cradle, 
I  turned,  and  at  my  elbow  saw 

A  douce  Scots  elder  with  the  ladle. 
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Gone  was  my  dream  that  was  so  sweet; 

I  felt  just  like  that  Eastern  fellow 
Who  kicked  his  basket  with   his  feet 

And  lost  what  nearly  turned  him  yellow. 
Well,  well,  "we  are  such  stuff,"  supply 

The  rest  yourself — I  took  a  penny, 
And  in  the  ladle  with  a  sigh 

Dropped  it,  and  all  my  hopes  of  Jenny. 


AN    OLD-WORLD    BALLAD. 

I  LIE  an'  look  doon  on  the  clachan, 

This  best  o'  a'  simmer  days. 
An'  doon  by  the  side  o'  the  burnie 

The  lasses  are  bleachin'  their  claes. 

I  hear  them  lauchin'  an'  daffin', 
I  catch  the  skance  o'  their  feet 

As  they  rin  wi'  their  cans  for  mair  water 
To  jaw  on  the  snaw  o'  the  sheet. 

Then  ane  starts  liltin'   an'   singin'. 
And  the  sang  comes  up  to  the  heicht; 

It's  a'  aboot  lads  and  their  lasses 
That  coort  in  the  lown  o'  the  nicht; 

The  lads  an'  the  lasses  coortin' 
Aneath  the  spread  o'  the  birk, 

Or  castin'  sheeps'  een  at  ilk  ither 

As  they  stan'  at  the  psalms  in  the  kirk. 

An'  O,  but  the  sang  comes  bonnie, 
On  a  gliff  o'  the  win'  up  the  brae. 

An'  as  sweet  as  the  scent  in  the  meadows 
When  fowk  are  teddin'  their  hay. 
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Then  anither  ane  sang,  but  her  singin' 
Brocht  the  warm  tears  into  my  een; 

For  an  auld-warld  sorrow  was  sabbin' 
In  an'  oot  through  the  words  atween. 

A  sang  o'  a  deid  knicht  lyin' 

At  the  back  o'  a  rickle  o'  stanes; 

An'  you  heard  the  deid  grass  rustle, 

An'  the  sugh  o'  the  win'  through  his  banes. 

A  licht  dee'd  oot  o'   the  sunshine, 
A  shadow  fell  doon  on  the  hill; 

The  win'  held  its  breath  for  a  moment, 
An'  the  grass  beside  me  was  still. 

A'  this  by  an  unkenned  singer, 

An'  O,  but  the  heart  was  sair 
For  the  knicht  away  in  the  muirlands, 

An'  the  grass  growin'  up  through  his  hair. 

How  strange  that  an  old-world  ballad, 

Away  far  back  in  the  years, 
Should  still  have  the  same  sad  magic, 

To  touch  the  source  of  our  tears. 

An'  a'  this  is  mine  as  I  listen, 

This  best  o'  a'  simmer  days; 
Hearin'   naething  ava'   but  the  liltin' 

O'  lasses  thrang  bleachin'  their  claes. 


THE    CHURCHYARD   TREE. 

Grey  tree  within  the  churchyard  old, 
W^hy  stir   thy   leaves  to-night? 

Why  moan  thy  branches  in  the  cold 
And  shake  as  with  affright? 
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The  grass  grows  rank,  and  dull  decay 

Eats  with  its  mossy  stains 
The  stones  where  names  are  worn  away 

By  centuries  of  rains. 

But  there  has  come  no  change  for  thee 
Save  what  each  season  forms; 

Broad  summer  ever  fair  to  see, 
And  winter  with   its  storms. 

Thou,  too,  hast  seen  the  young  and  old 
Laid  in  their  last,   long  rest, 

Thy  leaves  have  fallen  on  their  mould 
Like  blessings  on  their  breast. 

And  thou  hast  heard,  amid  the  calm 

Of  long  past  Sabbath  days. 
The  preacher's  voice,  the  sound  of  psalm 

That  rose  in  humble  praise. 

But  now  instead  of  psalm  on  high 
Thou  hast  the  curlew  shrill. 

The  bleating  of  the  sheep  that  lie 
Along   Glen   Aylmer   Hill. 

The  shadow  of  the  sailing  cloud, 

The  long,  long  summer  day. 
The  whisper  of  the  stream,  half  loud, 

That  tinkles  on  its  way. 

Grey  tree  within  the  churchyard  old. 
How  stir  thy  leaves  to-night. 

How  moan  thy  branches  in  the  cold, 
Why  shake  as  with  affright? 

Why  should  I  think  of  thee  within 

The  narrow  eager  street. 
Who  standest  far  from  all  the  din. 

Where  every  sound  is  sweet. 
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The  rippling  streamlet  half  in  view, 

The  curlew  loud  and  shrill ; 
The   shepherd's   sudden    whistle   to 

His  helpmate  on  the  hill : 

All  these  are  sweet,  and  I  could  sleep 

Like  any  wearied  child, 
Were  I  but  there  one  day  to  keep 

A  tryst  amid  the  wild. 

Perchance  my  early  dreams  that  sunk, 

As  ships  gone  down  at  sea 
When  the  wild  waves  with  hate  are  drunk, 

Might  come  again  to  me. 

And  I  should  steep  myself  in  rest. 
As  trees  when  winds  have  fled, 

And  draw  the  canker  from  the  breast, 
The  fever  from  the  head. 

The   thoughts  that  only   come   to  chill, 
As  all  such  thoughts  must  do, 

And  fling  on  lonely  stream  and  hill 
A  sadder  light  to  view ; 

A  sense  of  something  passed  away, 

A  look  that  speaks  of  tears, 
Such  looks  as  lovers  give  when  they 

Meet  after  many  years. 

Come  back,  come  back,  O,  early  dreams, 
When  love  and  hope  were  high ; 

Come  back,  thou  voice  within  the  streams, 
Thou   light  within  the  sky. 

Touch,  as  ye  touched  in  days  of  old, 
Each   mute  though   breathing  thing; 

And  wove  with  sunshine  as  with  gold, 
A   link  from  spring  to  spring. 
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Bring  back  those  hours  in  which  I  bent, 

And  heard  in  tender  awe 
Love  speak  with  passionate  tones,  that  sent 

A  thrill  through  all  I  saw. 

They  come  not — nay,  will  never  come — 
Though  springs  bloom  to  the  last; 

The  voices  that  I  heard  are  dumb, 
They  were  but  for  the  past. 

Grey  tree  within  the  churchyard  old, 
How  sound  thv   leaves   to-nierht! 

How  moan  thy  branches  in  the  cold. 
And  toss   in   wild  affright ! 

Thou  know'st  the  storm  in  all  its  might. 
The  spring  and  summer  thrills; 

And  thou  hast  known  the  staid  delight 
That  beams  along  the  hills. 

But  thou  hast  never  known  the  keen 

Wild  throbbing  of  the  street, 
Nor  heard  in  narrow  ways  between. 

The  sound  of  pitiless  feet. 

Thou  hast  not  heard  the  low,  sad  cry 

Of  pent-up  breathing  life; 
The  rush  of  passions  fierce  and  high — 

The  winds  of  human  strife. 

Thou  hast  not  known  our  human  fears — 

The  fears  we  cannot  name; 
Nor  hast  thou  felt  the  doom  of  tears 

That  follows  wrong  and  shame. 

These  must  be  ours,  but  thine  are  still 

The  murmur  of  the  stream, 
The  light  and  shadow  on  the  hill, 

The  sunshine  and  the  gleam. 
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TO    MY    FRIEND. 

Writien  by  the  poet  for  the  toast  of  the  Editor  of 
"  The  People's  Friend,''  Mr  Andrew  Stewart,  at 
the  Dinner  and  Presentation  to  Mr  James 
Nicholson,  Glasgow,  January  12th,  i8g^. 

The  years  have  sped  since  first  we  met, 

Here,  in  the  city's  toil  and  roar; 
Brief  space  in  looking  back,  and  yet, 

Those  years  now  number  twenty-four. 

What  changes  have  they  brought  to  all — 
What  thoughts  that  make  for  higher  ends, 

What  shadows  that  perforce  must  fall, 
To  make  us  only  closer  friends. 

Perchance  this  were  a  fitting  time 
To  gently  touch  with  kindly  hand 

Those  brothers  of  a  band  of  rhyme 
Now  silent  in  the  other  land. 

One  in  w-hose  soul  the  city  rang  * 
With  throbbings  as  at  fever-heat ; 

Whose  song  was  as  an  anvil-clang, 
Heard  far  above  the  rush  of  feet. 

He,  turning  from  the  toil  and  strife 
With  half-ignoble  thoughts  of  rest, 

Sank  when  the  sun  of  midmost  life 
Had  scarcely  turned  to  face  the  west. 

Another,   keen,  and  swift,  and  bold.f 
With   ready  jest  and  quip  to  tell   -• 

A   bright   Mercutio   grown   old, 
He,   too,  has  bidden   us  farewell. 

*Alex.  G.  Murdoch, 
tjair.es   Smith. 


TO  MY  FRIEND 

And  Others  who  have  left  the  light, 
The  light  that  death  can  only  stem, 

Perchance  are  with  us  here  to-night, 
Because  to-night  we  think  of  them. 

They  whisper  in  our  inner  ear, 
Faint,  as  befits  a  spirit  tongue, 

And  far  down  in  our  heart  we  hear. 
Their  ave  atque  vale  sung. 

So  be  it — they  have  passed,  and  we. 
Who  still  are  forward  in  the  strife, 

Must  close  our  thinning  ranks,  and  see 
We  keep  pace  in  the  march  of  life, 

And  only  halt  a  space  to  greet 
Some  noble  brother  in  the  fight; 

One  to  whom  worthy  praise  is  meet 
As  is  our  honoured  guest  to-night. 

He,  too,  has  seen  with  eager  eye 

Truth  ready  with  her  trumpet  blast; 

He  too,  though  falling  out  to  die, 
W^ill  grasp  his  colours  to  the  last. 

But  I — I  wander  from  my  theme — 
I   turn  again,  O,   friend  to  thee; 

The  guider  of  my  early  dream, 

Whose  hand  was  first  held  out  to  me. 

For   I  was  all  alone — no  voice 

Had  touch  of  sympathy  with  mine, 

Till  through  the  clang  of  railway  noise 
A  voice  came,  and  that  voice  was  thine. 

It  spoke  of  cheer,  it  whispered  hope 
To  one  who,  half  afraid  to  climb. 

Stood  looking  at  the  rugged  slope 
Where  lay  his  little  field  of  rhyme. 
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And  SO  he  strove,  well  pleased  to  hear, 
From  where  the  railway  echoes  rang, 

His  songs  had  fallen  upon  thy  ear. 
And  then  it  was  to  thee  he  sang. 

The  toil  was  naught;  it  only  made 
Song  sweeter  when  the  shadows  fell, 

And  all  the  valleys  lay  in  shade, 
And  all  the  hills  he  knew  so  well. 

Enough;  the  years  have  sped  along; 

For  what  they  brought  with  them,  O  friend, 
A  rough  camp-follower  of  song 

Will  thank  thee  to  the  very  end. 


THE  LILY  O'  THE  BANKS  O'   CREE. 

Saft  fa's  the  sun  on  Anwoth  Hills 

When  simmer  smiles  an'  a'  is  fair; 
But  what  is  licht  to  them  or  me, 

When  she  I  lo'e  is  bidin'  there? 
The  licht  that's  in  her  bonnie  een 

Is  mair  than  simmer  unto  me; 
Sweet  Jenny,  pride  o'  Anwoth  Hills, 

The  Lily  o'  the  Banks  o'  Cree. 

When  morning  o'er  the  Solway  breaks 

In  purple  smiles,  and  seas  and  skies 
Touch  each  in  love,  and  earth  again 

Becomes  a  balmy  paradise ; 
A  dearer  licht  to  me  than  a' 

Is  that  which  beams  frae  Jenny's  ee; 
Sweet  Jenny,  pride  o'  Anwoth  Flills, 

The  Lily  o'  the  Banks  o'  Cree. 
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THE  LILY  O'  THE  BANKS  o'  CREE 

Fu'   bonnilie  in    Kirkdale  glen 

The  primrose  peeps  frae  grassy  nook, 
An'  modestly  the  violet  blows, 

As  if  afraid  to   meet  your  look; 
But  fairer  far  than  ony  flower, 

By  wimplin'  burn  or  grassy  lea, 
Is  Jenny,  pride  o'  Anwoth  Hills, 

The  Lily  o'  the  Banks  o'  Cree. 


A  WHIFF  OF   NATURE. 

I  STAND  alone  on  the  hillside. 

The  scent  of  heather  about; 
I  am  so  free  of  the  city 

That   I   leap  and  dance  and  shout. 

The  curlew  and  the  lapwing, 

They  look  for  a  moment  at  me. 

Then  they  whoop  and  dive  together. 
For  they  understand  my  glee. 

I  can  fancy  I  hear  them  singing 

As  I  see  them  flying  along — 
"Here  is  a  weary  old  fellow 

Who  is  still  in  love  with  our  song. 

"Let  us  sing  him  our  shrillest  and  wildest, 

That  it  may  sink  in  his  heart. 
And  be  with  him  again  in  the  city 

W^hen  he  turns  his  face  to  depart." 

And  over  moss  and  moorland. 
They  swoop  and  wheel  and  sing. 

Till  the  very  ferns  beside  me 
Begin   to   quiver  and  swing. 
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A   Whiff  of   Nature 


J.  Campbell  Noble.  R.S.A 


A  WHIFF  OF  NATURE 


And  ever,  as  if  from  dreamland, 
The  wind  brings  this  echo  along — 

"  Here  is  a  weary  old  fellow, 

Who  is  still  in  love  with  our  song." 


THE    VOICES    OF    SINGERS. 

I  HEAR  the  voices  of  singers, 

Whose  songs  stir  the  pulses  of  men ; 
They  stand  on  their  mountains  of  vision. 

Each   answers   each   other  again. 

They  are  rapt  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion ; 

They  rise  white-lipped  at  a  wrong; 
The  world  turns  half  round  to  listen, 

For  they  are  the  eagles  of  song. 

But  between  the  gusts  of  their  music 
And  the  pomp  and  march  of  their  words 

There  comes  from  the  depth  of  the  woodland 
The  chirp  and  the  twitter  of  birds. 

They  sing,  and  their  songs  are  the  sweeter 

If  no  one  is  standing  nigh, 
For  what  should  they  care  for  us  mortals, 

When  they  sing  to  the  earth  and  the  sky. 

And  I   who  toil  by  the  wayside, 

In  the  weary  dust  and  heat, 
I  pause  for  a  moment  to  listen, 

For  the  singing  is  soft  and  sweet. 

It  breathes  of  the  spirit  of  gladness, 
And  sunshine  that  flickers  and  plays; 

Of  streams  that  chatter  and   murmur 
Through  the  length  of  the  summer  days. 
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THE    VOICES    OF    THE    SINGERS 

What  of  the  songs  of  the  singers 
That  float  from  the  heights  above  ? 

What  of  the  songs  of  the  woodlands 
That  are  full  of  light  and  of  love? 

The  songs  from  the  mountains  of  vision, 

They  thrill  my  ear  and  depart, 
But  the  twitter  that  comes  from  the  woodland 

Sinks  deep  down   into  my  heart. 


A    WISH. 

I  WISH  my  little  life  had  been 
In  concert  with  each  lowly  thing. 

To  wander  where  the  fields  are  green 
And  beating  with   the  pulse  of  spring. 

To  feel  the  summer  send  its  blood 
Through  all  the  earth,   until  my  own 

Took  newer  life,  and,  like  a  bud. 
Burst   into   blossom   fully   blown. 

To  watch  the  dying  of  each  year, 
Not  as  we  sit  by  dying  men, 

But  knowing  winter  dull  and  drear 
Would  pass,  and  after  life  again 

To  walk  through  all  the  changing  round 
Of  seasons  till  my  winter  came, 

And  I  had  reached  the  utmost  bound 
Of  life,  then  sink,  as  sinks  a  flame. 

And  rest  within  some  quiet  place, 
Where  all  day  long,  from  day  to  day, 

The  seasons  as  they  came  would  trace 
Their  certain  changes  where  I  lay. 
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THE    PAINTER    AND    THE    FAIRY. 

(To  Sir  Noel  Paton.) 

I   LAY  in   the  depths  of  dreamland, 

Above  me  the  sky  was  clear, 
And  only  a  single  blue-bell 

Was   nodding  close  to   my   ear. 

I  watched  it  swaying  and  bonding, 

As  if  a  fairy's  hand 
Had  lightly  touched  it  in  passing 

To  her  home  in  fairyland. 

Then  all  at  once  from  the  blossom 
That  was  nodding  at  my  head 

Came  the  tiniest  of  voices, 
And  this  was  what  it  said — - 

"  O,  poet,  dreaming  in  dreamland. 
With  eyes  half  hid  by  the  hand, 

Well  is  it  for  one  sweet  moment 

Thou  canst  enter  our  own  sweet  land. 

"  But  bring  not  the  toil  of  the  city 
To  this  realm  of  sinless  elves, 

For  a  single  echo  would  alter 
The  law  that  rules  ourselves. 

"We  care  not  at  all  for  mortals. 
For  their  nature  is  not  as  ours; 

We  are  spirits  that  haunt  the  woodland, 
And  our  kinsfolk  are  the  flowers. 

"The  seasons  pass,  but  we  know  not. 
For  us  no  rough  winds  blow; 

We  do  not  know  the  meaning 
Of  the  falling  of  the  snow. 
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"  We  come  with  the  flowers  of  summer, 
We  fade  with  the  flowers  that  die; 

But  we  come  up  again  when  April 
Smiles  up  at  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

"  We  cannot  be  seen  of  mortals, 
For  their  purer  vision  is  gone, 

And  this  is  why  we  may  always 
Be  seen  of  the  flowers  alone. 

"  But  what  of   the   dreaming  painter 
Who  came  to  us  in  his  youth  ? 

He  saw  us  hold  our  revels, 

For  his  heart  was  the  heart  of  truth. 

"What  of  the  grand  old  painter? 

Is  he  weary  of  cities  and  men  ? 
Will  he  never  come  back  to  our  revels 

In  our  fairyland  again? 

"  He  saw  us  play  in  the  moonlight, 
He  saw  us  dance  by  the  stream, 

He  held  our  hands  for  a  moment, 
Does  he  still  remember  his  dream?  " 

And  I,   who  was  idly  lying 

Where  the  dreams  rose  dim   and  sweet, 
Heard  the  whisper  of  the  blue-bell 

And   thus  made   answer  meet — 

"  The  painter  is  still  in  the  city. 
In  the  throng  of  the  streets  of  men. 

But  the  thoughts  in  his  bosom  wander 
To  your  haunts  by  stream  and  glen. 

"  He  still  can  hear  you  calling. 
Though   his  hair  is  as  white  as  snow, 

For  the  heart  in  the  old  man's  bosom 
Is  the  heart  of  long  ago. 
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"  In  his  quiet  hours  he  is  dreaming 
Of   the   moonlight   falling   between 

The  trees  that  make  arches  together 
For  the  march  of  your  Fairy   Queen. 

"  He   hears  in  such   moments  of  silence 

A   tiny  trumpet  blown 
Far  off  in  the  realms  of  dreamland, 

And  he  knows  that  it  is  your  ow^n. 

"Then   his   fancy   sees   the   procession 
Wind  downward  by  the  streams, 

And  full  on  the  little  pennons 
A  touch  of  moonlight  gleams. 

"  He  sees  the  blossoms  waving 
Their  banners  of  yellow  and  blue, 

While  the  humble  bee  is  piping 
A   march  to  guide  it  through. 

"  Then   it  halts  for  a  single   moment 

On  a  spot  of  brighter  green, 
And  the  painter  feels  on  his  forehead 

The  lips  of  the  Fairy  Queen, 

"  As  light  as  when  in  the  silence 
The  petal  falls  from  the  cup, 

And  not  a  breath  is  stirring, 
Yet  the  painter  wakens  up. 

"  He  smiles  at  his  freaks  of  fancy. 
If  freaks  of  fancy  they  seem; 

But  the  tears  are  wet  on  his  eyelids. 
For  he  still   remembers  his  dream. 

"  But  his  thoughts  are  sadder  and  higher 
In  the  streets  of  toiling  men  ; 

He  has  turned  from  his  early  visions, 
And  will   never  come  back  again. 
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"No  more  will  he  see  you  playin<; 

In  the  moonhght's  tender  glow, 
Though  the  heart  that  beats  in  his  bosom 

Is  the  heart  of  long  ago." 

Then  a  sigh  went  through  the  woodland, 

A  long  soft  sigh  of  regret; 
It  bowed  the  head  of  the  primrose, 

And  it  touched  the  violet. 

It  shook  the  leaves  of  the  bindweed 

Where  the  summer  shadows  were  cool; 

It  stirred  the  tiniest  ripple 
On  the  mirror  of  the  pool. 

I  woke,  but  was  it  from  dreamland, 
And  where   had  my   fancies   been  ? 

Was  it  the  blue-bell's  whisper. 
Or  that  of  the  Fairy  Queen  ? 


JOHN    STUART    BLACKIE. 

Last  of  the  Scots  his  country  knew  so  well, 
And  loved  and  honoured,  ripe  and  full  of  years 
He  slips  into  his  rest,  amid  our  tears 

As  still  we  stand,  nor  care  to  say  farewell. 

True  heart  that  beat  full  stroke  to  the  rich  spell 
Of  Scottish  song,  and  all  that  most  endears 
The  loyal  heart  to  heart  to  make  them  peers 

Takes  newer  strength  beneath  the  passing  knell. 

Sleep  thou  in  kindly  soil,  as  best  beseems 
A  Scot;  thou  hast  no  other  wish  to  crave. 

Far  happier  thou  than  he*  who  dreamt  his  dreams, 

Then  passed  to  where  the  dreams  and  shadows  flee. 

He  sleeps  afar,  where  night  and  day  the  sea 
Circles  and  moans  beneath  his  mountain  grave. 

*Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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THAT    WEARY    GOWF. 

I  TRIED  the  gowfin'  when  at  Troon, 

The  links  are  bonnie  there  to  see, 
A  warm   September  day  flung  doon 

Its   licht   to   gladden    heart  an'    ee; 
I  had  a  cleek  alang  \vi'  me, 

I   made  it  wheel,   I   wasna  slack, 
Then  to  the  caddie  said,   "  Now  tee 

The  ba',  an'  stan'  a  wee  bit  back." 

A'  g-imes  o'  skill  come  never  wrang 

To  ane  wha  has  the  nerve  an'   han', 
Its  just  like  croonin'  a  bit  sang. 

Or   what   a   fule   micht   understan'; 
A'  that  ye  need  is  just  the  plan. 

An'  where  to  fix  a  steady  ee, 
Then  whirl  the  cleek,  an'  strike,  an'  than 

Gang  on  to  where  the  ba'  may  be. 

I    swung   on    high    my   shinin'   cleek, 

I  struck,  the  caddie  turned  his  back; 
I    thocht   it   better   no'   to   speak, 

Nor   enter   into  ony  crack. 
But   what  a  day  to  ha'e  a  Avalk, 

Sae  saft  the  turf,   see  green  an'  sweet, 
An'  then  the  sea  laid  cot  a  track 

O'  white  waves  to  my  very  feet. 

I  dinna  think  I   need  to  say 

What  mair  I  did  in  sic  a  case. 
Some   things   are   better   hid  away. 

It  gi'es  ane  better  heart  o'  grace. 
A  bunker  is  an   awfu'  place. 

An'  tries  the  temper  weel  nae  doot, 
Ye  dicht  the  sweit  frae  aff  your  face, 

An'  tine  a'  houps  o'  gettin'  oot. 
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THAT  WEARY  GOWF 

My  frien'  wha  took  me  roun'  the  links, 

An'  got  the  cleek  for  me  that  day, 
I  aften  wonder  what  he  thinks 

When  he  looks  back  upon   my  play. 
I  did  my  best  to  mak'  my  way, 

But,  O,  my  shuider-banes  were  sair, 
In   fact,   it's  waur  than   mawin'   hay, 

My  fingers — but  I'll  say  nae  mair. 

They  tell  this  story  still  at  Troon, 

That  just  when  nicht  begins  to  fa'. 
They  hear  a  voice,  wi'  eerie  soun', 

That  cries  oot,  "  Ha'e  ye  seen  a  ba'  ?  " 
An'  then  a  cleek  plays  clink,  an'  a' 

The  san'  springs  up  twa  yairds  or  three- 
What  can  that  story  mean  ava'. 

And  did  that  voice  belang  to  me  ? 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  TOP  OF  BEN  CRUACHAN. 

Well  worth   the  climbing — what   a  glorious   sight! 
An  empire  all  beneath   us.     Far  away, 
In   the  bright  sunshine  of  the  summer  day. 
Loch  Awe,   one  blaze  of  silver,  lies  in  sight, 
With   all   its   islands    narrowed  from   this   heiorht 
To   dots   like   shadows.     Westward,    we   survey 
Loch    Etive,   and  still  farther  Oban   bay, 
Morven,  and  other  hills   in   lonely   night, 
Gray    with    old    legends,    nearer    streams    that    bound 
'Mid  rocks,  as  if  strong  Thor  had  once  held  high 
Revel  with  thunder  hammer  far  and  near. 
Glorious !     I  stand  and  bare  my  brow,  and  cry 
In  wild  delight  at  all  I  see  around, 

'*  Well    worth    the    toil    to    be    one    moment    here." 
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BROKEN    MELODIES. 

What  lark  remembers  when   he  sings, 

From  where  the  clouds  are  dim  and  grey, 

His  brothers  of  the  former  springs, 

Who  sang  their  songs  and  passed  away  ? 

They  shrank  unseen  within  the  night, 
Like  hearts  that  sicken  at  a  wrong, 

Or  mounting   in   the  open   light 

Fell  from  their  w^orld  of  happy  song. 

Some  feathers,  left  for  winds  to  blow 

Among  the  hills  where  shepherds  tread. 

Is  all  that  Nature  keeps  to  show 
A  little  bunch  of  song  is  dead. 

For  she  is  lavish :  all  the  year 
Her   splendid   service   daily    sings; 

And  perfect  to  her  perfect  ear 
Her   immemorial    music   rings. 

If  one  should  fail  from  out  the  band, 
He  sinks  unknown  and  dies  unwept; 

And  she — she  only  waves  her  wand. 
And  still  the  perfect  chord  is  kept. 

But  we  who  stand  with  feet  on  earth, 

The  lesser  poets  of  our  time, 
Whose  songs  have  most  imperfect  birth. 

And  jarring  music  in  their  rhyme, 

We  sing;  and  discords  only  rise. 
Because  our  hearts  are  out  of  tune. 

And  cannot  touch  the  harmonies 
That  round  a  summer  day  in  June. 

Our  songs  are  but  of  doubts  and  fears 
That  haunt  us  with  their  shadowv  wing; 

The  rainbows  that  we  see  through  tears 
Fade  into  sadness  as  we  sing. 
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The  sorrows  of  the  singing  race 
Are  with  us  turn  we  as  we  may; 

We  touch  the  strings,  and  only  trace 
The  plaint  of  others  passed  away. 

The  riper  spirits  sing  their  songs; 

They  watch  the  ever-changing  show, 
Like  Nature,  who  can   see  no  wrongs, 

But  lets  her  seasons  come  and  go. 

The  weaklings  we — our  piping  bears 
Half-light,  half-shadow,  and  the  gleam 

So  mingles  with  our  little  cares, 
And  colours  all  our  daily  dream. 

Not  so  the  lark.  To-day  he  sings, 
Unmindful   of — though   others  may — 

His  brethren  of  the  former  springs 

Who  sang  their  songs  and  passed  away. 


A    CHAMBER     HUSHED    AND     DIM. 

The  dead  man  in  the  chamber  dim 
Lay,  with  the  silence  over  him. 

The  weary  feet  and  weary  breast 
Of  eighty-five  were  now  at  rest. 

Peace  held  him  in  its  clasp.     His  face 
\^'ore  that  sad  pity  for  our  race 

W^hich  seems  in  gentle  words  to  call, 
"Thou  knowest  nothing:   I   know  all." 

The  bird  beside  the  window  sang, 
Till  all  the  little  chamber  rang — 

Sang   with    his    fullest   voice   and    breath, 
A  song  that  had  no  touch  of  death. 
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A  CHAMBER  HUSHED  AND   DIM 

"So  Strange,"   I  said,  in  awe  and  fear, 
■■  This  song  is  for  his  Master's  ear, 

''Who  took  delight  in  him,  and  brought 
The   Httle  daily   wants   he  sought; 

"  And  for  that  reason  should  be  known 
Unto  his  Master's  ear  alone." 

I  crept  out  of  the  little  room, 
And  left  it  to  its  sacred  gloom. 

Outside  the  light  that  summer  yields 
Was  resting  on   the  woods  and  fields. 

The  hills  took  shadows,    and   thev  drew 
Upon  themselves  a  greener  hue. 

The  winds  were  playing  soft  and  low 
The  music  of  lonef  vears  ago. 

No  leaf  was  stirless  in  the  mirth 
That  overran  the  joyous  earth. 

A  tiny  speck  of  soft  delight, 
The  daisy  at  my  feet  was  white. 

The  lark,  a  higher  poet,  strong. 

Sent  down  his  rippling  showers  of  song. 

The  very  stream  by  which    I   stood 
Had  lost  for  once  its  sadder  mood; 

And  flung  a  liquid  finger  up 
To  tempt  a  backward  butter-cup 

To  blossom,  so  that  it  might  rest 
A  shadow  on  its  limpid  breast. 

There  was  no  death  in  all   I  saw — 
Life,  full  life,    was  the  common   law. 

I  was  the  only  thing  that  stood 
An  alien  from  the  general  good. 
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A  CHAMBER   HUSHED  AND   DIM 

For  Still  I  saw  through  all  and  these 
The  shadows  of  the  mysteries 

That  follow  men   from  birth  to  death, 
To  watch  the  passing  of  their  breath. 

And  so,  as  background  to  the  day, 
With  all   its  manifold  display, 

I  saw  a  grave  beside  the  wall, 
Within  the  distant  river's  call, 

And  in  a  chamber  hushed  and  dim, 
The  dead  man — silence  over  him — ■ 

Whose  weary  feet  and  weary  breast 
Of  eighty-five  had  now  their  rest. 

And  by  the  window,  loud  and  clear, 
As  though   to  reach  the  dead  man's  ear, 

A  little  bird  whose  spirit  sang 
Till  all  the  silent  chamber  rang. 


TWO    BROWN    EYES. 

Ah,   what  to  me  is  Homer's  song 
With   Greek  and  Trojan  life  alive, 

Virgil's  that  flood-like  bears  along 
The  fall  of  Troy,  and  all  the  strive 
Of  gods  and  men  that  now  survive 

Within   its  music's  rise  and  fall — 
Two  eyes  when  one  is  twenty-five, 

Two  soft  brown  eyes  are  worth   them  all. 

The   Roman   Livy,   Xenophon, 

Whose  pages  teem  with  fighting  Greeks, 
Catullus,  with   his  amorous  tone 

For  lovers  whose  sweet  plaint  he  speaks. 
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TWO  BROWN  EYES 

He  sings  of  soft,  warm  blushing  cheeks, 
And  hearts  that  throb  at  love's  sweet  call 

All  in  dead  tongues  the  scholar  seeks — 
But  two  brown  eyes  are  worth  them  all. 

I  toss  aside  my  weary  books, 

Like  Faust,   and  say  let  others  strive 
For  money,  and  wear  misers'  looks, 

And  all  their  days  and  nights  contrive 

To  add  a  little  to  their  hive, 
For  me  I  sing  this  madrigal, 

Two  eyes  when  one  is  twent3'-five. 
Two  soft  brown  eyes  are  worth  them  all. 


LORD    OF    THE    AIR. 

(From  the  Germaa   of   Schienenleger.) 

Over  the  meadow  is  singing 

A  lark  as  loud  as  can  be; 
He  is  lord  of  the  air,  and  his  music 

Falls  down  with  the  sunshine  on  me. 

It  falls  as  soft  as  the  murmur 

Of  faint  sweet  summer  rain, 
But  the  mirth  that  lies  hid  in  its  rapture, 

Is  a  mirth   that  brings  me  pain. 

I   turn  away   from   the  river, 

For  its  music  is  sad  and  strange ; 

It,  too,  has  a  whisper  of  sorrow, 
And  that  whisper  speaks  of  change. 

I  turn  from  the  hills  around  me. 

For  every  one  that  I  see 
Seems  to  have  a  rift  in   its  friendship, 

And  its  looks  have  altered  to  me. 
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LORD  OF  THE  AIR 

But  Still  above  the  meadow 
The  lark  is  singing  his  song; 

There  is  no  jar  in  his  music, 
For  his  little  soul  is  strong. 

And   I,  who  listen,  a  dreamer, 

That   is   thinking   of   human   things. 

Were  that  heart  of  his  in  my  bosom, 
I   could  sing  to-day  as  he  sings. 


LOVE    IS    SWEET. 

Whisper,  dear,   that  love  is  sweet. 
Sweeter   far   than    anything; 

Brighter   than   the   flowers  that   grow 
In  the  nooks  of  happy  spring. 

Love  is  sweet, 
Sweeter  far  than   anything; 

Whisper,   dear,   that  love   is  sweet. 

Whisper,   dear,   that   love  is  sweet, 
Sweeter  than  when  poets  sing; 

And  the  music  wanders  near, 
Soft  as  waftings  of  a  wing. 

Love  is  sweet. 
Sweeter  far  than   anything; 

Whisper,   dear,   that  love  is  sweet. 

Whisper,   dear,  that  love  is  sweet. 
Naught   upon   this  earth  can    bring 

Such  delight  as  heart  to  heart, 

When  their  thoughts  together  cling. 

Love  is  sweet. 
Sweeter  far  than   anything; 

Whisper,   dear,   that  love  is  sweet. 
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LIFE'S    LITTLE    DAY. 

The  gods  that  dwell  within  the  calm 
Where  winds  have  never  lifted  wings, 

Hear,  as  they  bend,  a  moaning  psalm 
From  lips  of  men  and  human  things. 

It  bears  the  burden  of  despair, 

That  finds  an  ample  voice  in  songs. 

The  high  gods  hear  it  in  that  air, 

And  know  it  speaks  a  thousand  wrongs. 

It  wails — "  Our  life   is  far  too  brief, 

Grant  us  a  little  longer  day; 
Or  make   us  equal   with  the  leaf, 

It  comes  again,   we  pass  away. 

"  There   is  so   much   for   us  to   know — 
The  wider  bounds  of  growing  powers; 

The  infant  harvests  that  w^e  sow 

Are  reaped  by  other  hands  than  ours. 

"  So  much  to  do,  so  much  to  feel. 
With  men  still  seeking  higher  goals, 

Who  spin  their  spider  webs  of  steel 
To  clutch  this  planet  as  it  rolls; 

"  Who  slowly  move  amid  our  fears 

At  all  the  wild  results  we  see, 
Who  work   within   the  toiling  years 

And  shape  the  miracles  to  be. 

"  So  much  to  do  for  all  our  kind, 

To  widen  love,  to  lighten  pain, 
To  move  the  heart,   to  shape  the  mind. 

And  stand  upon  a  nobler  plane. 

"  Let  us  but  see  the  end  of  all, 

When  brain  and  thought  have  had  their  way, 
Let  not  the  shadows  on  us  fall — 

Grant  us  a  little  longer  day." 
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life's  little  day 

The  gods  that  dwell  without  our  reach, 
They  bend  and  listen  all   the  while; 

They  answer  not — the  lips  of  each 

Have  scorn  that  mingles  with  their  smile. 


FAREWEEL    TO    MY    HAME. 

Fareweel  to  my  hame  at  the  fit  o'  the  glen, 
To  the  red  rowan   tree  hingin'  owre  at  the  en', 
To  the  burnie  near  by,  that,  wi'  saft,  happy  sang, 
Made  it  heaven  to  me  when  the  simmer  was  lang. 
What  though  I  may  rove  to  far  lan's  that  are  fine, 
They  canna  bring  back  ae  sweet  glint  o'  langsyne; 
The  lintie  that  sings  when  the  sunshine  is  braw 
Is  dearer,   an'   better,  an'   sweeter  than  a'. 

The  sky  may  be  bricht,  an'  nae  clud  may  be  seen, 
An'   richer  the  fields  an'   far  deeper  the  green; 
But  the  grey  licht  o'  hame  is  the  licht  I  wad  see, 
An'   the  coo  o'   the  cushies  are  sweeter  to  me. 
My  father  and  mother  are  baith  lyin'   still 
In  the  quate  auld  kirkyaird  on  the  tap  o'  the  hill; 
They  sleep  free  frae  cares  that  ha'e  now  flown  awa', 
Oh!  sair  is  my  heart — yet  fareweel  to  them  a'. 

Though  I  maunna  come  back,  yet  in  dreams  o'  the  nicht 
I  will  still  see  their  graves  lyin'  warm  in  the  licht, 
An'  dear  will  they  be  in  the  sunshine  or  rain. 
As  things  that  I  never  may  look  on  again. 
Fareweel  to  my  hame  at  the  fit  o'  the  glen. 
To  the  burnies  an'  wuds,  an'  to  a'  that  I  ken; 
My  heart  grows  fu'  sair,  an'  the  sad  tears  doon  fa', 
For  noo  I  maun  tak'  fond  fareweel  o'  them  a'. 
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How  Sweet  was  Life  Langsyne"  R.  MacGregor,  R.S.A. 


HOW   SWEET  WAS   LIFE    LANGSYNE. 

How  sweet  was  life  langsyne,   langsyne, 

When  youth  was  in  its  May; 
When  tears  were  tears,  and  love  was  love, 

An'  flowers  grew  all  the  way; 
When  hopes  were  thick  as  simmer  dews, 

An'   thochts  cam'   half-divine; 
An'  a'  the  nicht  wi'  dreams  was  bricht — 

How  sweet  w^as  life  langsyne. 

How   sweet  was  life  langsyne,    langsyne, 

The  sky  was   blue  abune; 
The  thrush,  although  nae  leaf  was  seen. 

Had  simmer  in   his  tune. 
He  brocht  the  wast  win'  as  he  sang, 

The  gowans  white  an'  fine; 
The  heavens  cam'  nearer  to  the  earth — 

How  sweet  was  life  langsyne. 

How   sweet  was   life  langsyne,    langsyne, 

It  had  nae  thocht  o'  wrang; 
The  pulse  was  fleet,  an'   led  the  feet 

To  realms  o'  love  an'   sang. 
No  shadow  had  the  light  that  fell. 

No  fennel  had  the  wine — 
The  glow  of  heaven  was  over  all — 

How  sweet  was  life  langsyne. 


AULD    JOHNNIE    NODDLE. 

AuLD  Johnnie  Noddle  sleeps  through  a'  the  day. 
Sleeps  until  the  sun  gangs  doon  an'  a'  the  licht  away; 
Then  he  waukens  up  an'   niddles  up  an'  doon, 
On  his  heid  a  great  big  hat  wi'  a  lang  croon. 
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AULD  JOHNNIE  NODDLE 

When  a  wean  begins  to  nod  an'  spuds  wi'  legs  an'  han's, 
Aufd  Johnnie  >.oddle  at   the  window  Stan's, 
Pits  his  face  against  tiie  peen  to  see  w-hat  he  can  see, 
For  Auld  Johnnie  Noddle — a  queer  man  is  he. 

Auld  Johnnie  Noddle  do  ye  no'  think  shame? 
Stan'in'  glowrin'  in  at  weans  when  ye  should  be  at  hame, 
Weel  I  ken  what  mak's  ye  wear  sic  a  lang,  iang  croon — 
It's  to  pit  the  weans  in  that  w-inna  sleep  fu'  soun'. 

Auld  Johnnie  Noddle  gang  awa'   this  nicht, 

Twenty  bairns  are  waur  than  mine — gie  them  a'  a  fricht; 

If  a  wean,  an'  I  ha'e  ane  lyin'  on  my  knee, 

Tries  wi'  a'  his  micht  to  sleep,  ye  should  let  him  be. 

Auld  Johnnie  Noddle — see   I   draw  the  blin'. 
Sic  a  face  as  yours  I  ken  frichts  this  bairn  o'  mine, 
Daur  ye  come  aboot  the  door  when  the  wean  is  soun', 
Aff  will  gang  your  big  hat  wi'  the  lang  croon. 


A    BORDER    KEEP. 

A  ROOFLESS   Border  keep  that  once 
Held  reiver  bold  its  walls  within. 

Heard  question   high  and  stern  response, 
And  clash  of  spear  and  battle  din. 

To-day  there  is  no  sound  at  all 

Save  sounds  that  hint  of  perfect  peace; 

The  cattle  grazing  by  the  wall. 

The  stream  whose  murmurs  never  cease. 

The  bird  that  whistles  for  his  mate, 
A  low  sweet  whistle  half-aloud ; 

The  lark  that  sings  in  lonely  state 
Far  up  upon  his  throne  of  cloud. 
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A    HILLSIDE    GRAVEYARD. 

I  PUSH  the  little  gate  aside, 

I  leave  behind  all  human  pride, 

For  here  the  grass  is  waving  wide. 

With  careless  eye  I  read  each  name 
That  seems  to  crave  a  moment's  claim 
From  dull  oblivion's  heavy  blame. 

And  underneath  in  quiet  lie, 
With  faces  to  the  silent  sky, 
The  villagers  of  times  gone  by. 

Vain  hope !     They  cannot  come  again ; 
They  hold  no  place  in  field  or  glen, 
Nor  in  the  daily  talk  of  men. 

Only,   perchance,    when    nights   are   long. 
And  fires  in  shepherds'  cots  are  strong, 
Between  the  pauses  of  a  song 

A  name  or  two  may  rise  and  fall. 
But  half  remembered  at  the  call — 
A  moment's  pause,  and  that  is  all. 

Enough,  they  lived  their  little  life, 
Where  pleasant  ways  and  speech  were  rife, 
Far  from  the  city's  grinding  strife. 

A  simple  faith,  to  soothe  and  guide, 

Was  theirs  from  youth  to  manhood's  pride, 

And  closed  their  eyelids  when  they  died. 

I  pace  a  little  farther  on, 

Then   pause  beside  a  simple  stone, 

Where  all  the  grass  is  overgrown ; 

A  simple  stone  whose  records  keep 
The  tender  names  of  those  that  sleep. 
Unheeding  time  that  still  will  creep. 
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A   HILLSIDE  GRAVEYARD 

With  dull  slow  footsteps  over  all 
They  sleep,  nor  answer  any  call, 
Close  to  the  old,  grey  churchyard  wall. 

I  read  each   name  through   misty  tears, 
Their  pilgrimage  of  weary  years, 
With  all  its  little  hopes  and  fears. 

At  length   I   reach  my  father's  name. 

An  open  space  below  the  same 

That  waits  for  mine — that  space  I  claim. 


HILL  SHADOWS. 

A  BIRD  on  the  moorland  is  calling 
As  a  spirit  may  shriek  in  its  dream, 

Or  a  ghost  wail  forth  in  the  darkness 
For  a  touch  of  a  single  beam. 

I   know  not  what  lonely  secret 
May  be  hid  in  that  weary  cry, 

But  it  chords  with  the  winds  and  their  music, 
And  the  wide  grey  vault  of  the  sky. 

Can  that  bird  be  the  spirit  of  sorrow 
That  dwells  on  the  moors  and  the  hills, 

Where  the  clouds  have  darker  shadows. 
And  a  sadder  voice  in   the  rills  ? 

Can  it  be  that,   when  crying,  he  voices 

A  touch  of  that  dim  despair 
In  the  long,  wide  stretch  of  the  moorland 

And  the  lone  mute  things  that  are  there? 

I    know   not;   but   still,    as    I    listen 
To  the  sorrow  I  hear  in  his  call, 

I  bear  the  half  in  my  bosom, 
And  it  gives  a  colour  to  all. 
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A    WINDOW    IN    THRUMS. 
I. 

A  LITTLE  cottage  just  atop  the  brae, 

That  now  within  its  patch  of  ground  is  shown, 

Stood  for  long  years  unnoted  and  unknown. 
And  light  and  shadow  each  in  turn  did  play- 
Through  one  small  window,  till  there  came  a  day 

When  one  came  upward,    not  as  by  his  own 

Fancy  but  by  genius  led  alone. 
He  paused  like  one  whose  feet  are  far  astray. 
Then  reaching  forth  a  consecrating  hand 

Touched  the  low  walls,  and  lo !  each  little  room 
Became   immortal   with   its   humble  band. 

For  Hendry  still  will  bend  above  his  loom, 
Jess  ever  watch,  and  Leebie  take  a  part 
In  all;  a  yearning  in  her  sister's  heart. 


II. 

I  will  not  enter;  I  but  came  to  see 

One  little  window  and  the  humble  door 
That  now  is  as  a  temple — nothing  more — 

I  want  to  keep  my  dream,  for  unto  me 

The  beings  at  whose  touch  they  were  to  be, 
Live  in  our  fancy,  and  by  fancy's  shore. 
Dwell  in  the  light  that  crowns  them  evermore. 

And  makes  them  part  of  our  humanity. 

Hush  !  standing  here  in  all   this  summer  day, 
Light  all  around  and  glorious  clouds  above, 

I  hear  faint  spirit  whispers  all  around. 

As  if  that  little  patch  were  holy  ground. 
And  tender  with  a  dear  unspoken  love. 

And  see  one  sad  face  as  I  turn  away. 
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A  WINDOW  IN  THRUMS 


III. 


Nay,  but  another  look  before  we  part, 
A  day-dream  we  may  fashion  as  we  will, 
And  see  with  open  eyes  before  us  still, 

As  fancy  comes  and  goes  and  plies  her  art, 

Hendry  and  Jess,  and  Leeb  of  loyal  heart, 
Rich  in  all  homely  ways  of  homely  skill — 
These  are  not  visions  that  the  light  can  kill, 

They  stay  with  us,  and  in  a  higher  air, 

Touched  with  that  light  which  genius  only  gives, 
Live,  not  the  common  round  that  mortal  lives. 

Shall  we  think  of  that  other*  standing  there. 
Bearing  the  burden   of  his  inward  pain, 
And  desolate  amid  the  desolate  rain  ? 

Jamie.* 

IF  ANY  SONG  THAT  I  HAVE  SUNG. 

If  any  song  that  I  have  sung 

Should  rest  a  moment  on  the  lips. 

Or  linger  kindly  on  the  tongue 

Of  friends,  when  death,  whose  finger  tips 

Creep  over  mouths  of  men,  has  set 
His  icy  touch  against  my  own. 

And  I  have  passed  beyond  the  fret 
Of  life,  and  am   no  longer  known 

Or  seen  within  the  simple  street. 
Or  by  the  meadows  and  the  rills; 

But  sunk  within  the  past,  as  fleet 
As  shadows  fade  among  the  hills. 

If  such  a  song  should  linger  still 

On  lips  behind  me,   let  it  be 
A  voice  that  wakens  at  its  will, 

And,  singing,  brings  no  thought  of  me. 
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THE  PLEASURES  THAT  ARE  OLDEN. 

We  left  the  dear  old  house  behind, 

And  where  the  moon  was  glancing, 
We  stood  amid  the  low  soft  wind, 

To  hear  the  feet  still  dancing. 
The  moonlight  fell  upon  her  hair, 

Made  golden  still  more  golden  ; 
There  are  no  pleasures  half  so  fair 

As  pleasures  that  are  olden. 

For  what  to  us  were  dancing  feet, 

And  what  the  fiddle  playing. 
When  all  the  moonlight  fell  so  sweet 

And  soft  the  winds  were  straying. 
I  felt  her  hair  upon  my  cheek 

Touch  like  an  angel's  blessing; 
My  heart  had  not  one  wish  to  speak. 

So  sweet  was  the  caressing. 

The  years  they  come,  the  years  they  go, 

And  as  they  still  go  stealing, 
They  take  away  the  early  glow 

And  all  the  finer  feeling. 
But  still  I  feel  against  my  cheek 

That  touch  of  hair  so  golden ; 
There  are  no  pleasures  that  can  speak 

Like  pleasures  that  are  olden. 


JOSEPH    THOMSON. 

He  sleeps  among  the  hills  he  knew. 
They  look  upon  his  early  rest. 

The  winds  that  in   his  childhood  blew 
They  stir  the  grass  upon  his  breast. 
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JOSEPH   THOMSON 

His  grave  is  green   in  that  sweet  vale 
Where  the  fair  river  flows  the  same ; 

It  rolls,  and  gathers  to  its  tale 
The  added  memory  of  his  name. 

And  youth  is  his:  though  time  extends 
The  growing  years  from  spring  to  spring, 

He  still  will  be  to  all  his  friends 

Secure  from  w^hat  their  touches  bring. 

Calm  then  will  be  his  wished  for  rest 

After  the  weary  toil  of  feet. 
To  sleep — the  grass  above  his  breast— 

And  know  that  perfect  peace  is  sweet. 

O  better  thus  than  he  should  lie. 
To   mingle   with   no  kindred  earth, 

In  the  lone  desert  where  the  sk}- 
Burns  all   things  into  fiery  dearth, 

And  where  not  even  one  kindly  eye 

Could  note  the  grave  wherein  he  slept; 

The  dusky  savage  passing  by 

Would  heed  it  not  as  on  he  swept. 

But  this  w-as  not  to  be:  he  lies 
Near  to  the  murmur  of  his  rills; 

He  rests  beneath  our  Scottish  skies, 
And  in  the  silence  of  his  hills. 

His  feet  had  travelled  far  in  lands 
Where  all  was  strange  and  ever  new; 

And  he  was  girt  by  swarthy  bands 
That  round  his  eager  footsteps  drew. 

But  yet,  when  spending  all  his  strength. 
And  w^hen  the  shadow  by  his  side 

The  beckoning  finger  raised  at  length, 
It  was  not  in  those  lands  he  died. 
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JOSEPH   THOMSON 

The  roar  of  London  and  the  rush 
Of  all  that  mighty  life  he  heard — 

And  then  the  silence  and  the  hush 

By  which  his  early  youth  was  stirred. 

Within   this  hush   he  sleeps;   no  call 
To  feel  the  wild  desire  to  roam 

Around  the  hills  he  knew,  and  all 

The  well-known  fields  and  paths  of  home. 

His  grave  is  green  in  that  sweet  vale 
Where  the  fair  Nith  flows  on  the  same; 

It  rolls,  and  gathers  to  its  tale 
The  dear  possession  of  his  name. 


SAM    ADAMSOX. 

Sam  Adamson,   the  driver,  he 
Flung  a  bunch  of  waste  to  me. 

"That's  to  keep  your  hands,"  he  said, 
Then   he  turned  and  looked  ahead. 

What  a  night  it  was!     The  rain 
Dashed  against  the  cabin   pane, 

While  the   winds   in   frenzy   flew— 
Tore   the   very   clouds   in    two. 

"  Stand  well  in,"  said  Sam,  "  I   fear 
You   will  find   it  stormy  here. 

"  Now,   then,  Jim,   the  brake,"  and  he 
Drew  the  levers  back,  and  we 

With   a  rush,   and  roar,   and  grind. 
Plunged  into  the  rain  and  wind. 

Then   I   stood   well   in.     Ahead 

Naught  but  lights — green,  white,  and  red. 
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SAM   ADAM  SON 

Changing  as  we  came  in   view, 
When   the  shrieking  whistle   blew. 

Over  all  the  sweep  and  dash 
Of  the  storm  I  heard  the  crash 

Of  the  great  wheels  that,  with  a  clang, 
Struck  the   rails   until   they   rang — 

Rang  and  clicked,  as  if  to  beat 
Time  to  the  huge  demon's  feet. 

The  red  spirit  hid  in  steam 
From  footplate   to  buffer  beam 

Bound  him  till,  in  very  ire, 
This  swart  god  of  steel  and  fire, 

Each  huge  muscle,  white  with  strength, 
Shook  through  all  his  mighty  length, 

Till  his  deep  breath  growing  red 
Made   it  crimson   overhead. 

And  at  times  as  on  we  swung, 
Back  the  furnace  doors  were  flung. 

Then   the  stoker  bent  and  fed 
Coiling  flames  of  molten   red. 

Licking  tongues,   with   hiss  and  glare, 
Like  a  knot  of  pythons  there. 

1,   who  sang  the  engine  long 
Years  before  in   many  a  song. 

Felt  the  old  desire  to  sing 
As  I  saw  him  rush  and  swing; 

Felt  the  grinding  of  each  wheel 
Answer  piston-strokes  of  steel ; 

Felt  his  molten  bosom  beat 
Till  it  shook  my  very  feet; 
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Knew  that  all  this  mass  of  might 
By  a  fellow  on  my  right 

Could  be  led  at  his  command 
Like  an  infant  by  the  hand. 

How  this  miracle  of  man, 
With  a  brain  to  shape  and  plan, 

How  he  works  till  erv^erywhere 
Genii  of  the  earth  and  air 

Come.     He  rubs  the  lamp,  and,  lo ! 
Mightier   than    Prospero, 

Bends  them   with   his  potent   mind 
To   knee-service  of  his  kind. 

Whush — the  brake — a  shriek  or  two 
From  the  whistle;  we  are  due, 

And  at  last  we  stand  within 
The  wild  city's  restless  din. 

While  the  engine,  back  again. 

All  his  black  girth  drenched  with   rain, 

Glad  to  see  his  journey  through. 
Gives  a  weary  sigh   or  two. 

Said  Sam  Adamson,  as  he 

Took  the  bunch   of  waste   from    me, 

"Hope  you  feel  yourself  all  right; 
We  have  had  a  dirty   night;" 

Adding,  as  he  wiped  his  brow, 
'Seems   a   little   better   now." 
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AN    AULD,   AULD    STORY. 

O,  there's  nocht  can  tak'  us  back  like  the  broom  upon 

the  brae, 
In  the  auld,  auld  times  that  are  noo  sae  far  away, 
When   we  gaed  an'  cam'   thegither  frae  the  schule  in 

summer  heat, 
It's  an  auld,  auld  story,  but  it's  sweet,  sweet,  sweet. 

Is  the  broom  still  growin'   bonnie  on   the  brae  abune 

the  burn? 
If   I    thocht   It   was   as   yellow — O,    it's   there    my   feet 

would  turn, 
For   my   heart   is   thick   wi'    fancies,   an'    a  saft,   sweet 

westlin'  win' 
Brings  its  scent  up  through  the  years  that  are  noo  sae 

far  ahin'. 

It  canna  be  sae  yellow  as  it  used  to  be  langsyne— 
An'  the  burn  has  lost  its  music  that  was  aye  sae  sweet 

an'  fine. 
I  winna  gang  an'  listen,  it  wad  only  mak'  me  sair, 
For  the  voice  it  had  in  boyhood,  is  a  voice  it  has  nae 

mair. 

We  canna  noo  turn  back,  for  it  wad  only  bring  us  pain. 
We've  left  a  something  far  ahin'  we  canna  fin'  again. 
But  let  the  broom  wave  yellow,  an'  the  burn  blink  in 

the  heat. 
It's  an  auld,  auld  story,  but  it's  sweet,  sweet,  sweet. 


A    PERFECT    DAY. 

This  is  a  perfect  day  to  lie 

Without  one  single   thought  but  eye 

The  wonder  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
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A    PERFECT    DAY 

The  clouds  that  slowly  form  above, 
Or  like  to  snowy  vessels  move 
Through   silent  seas  of   peace  and  love. 

The  leaf  that  sways  upon  the  tree, 
The  very  blade  of  grass  I  see. 
And  how  it  ever  came  to  be. 

The  streamlets  tinkling  as  they  fall, 
The  birds  half  hidden  as  they  call, 
The  winds  that  send  a  thrill  through  all. 

The  impulse  that  unfolds  the  flowers. 
By  cot  or  hall  or  palace  towers, 
This  little  fleeting  life  of  ours. 

I  wonder  for  I  cannot  grasp 

The  secret  hidden  in  their  clasp — 

Death  only  can  undo  the  hasp. 

It  is  enough  to-day  for  me 
To  put  aside  the  mystery, 
And  wonder  at  the  things  T  see. 


THE    SISTERS. 

A}id  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  ichich  ivere  in  it.'^ 

Two  sisters  stood  bv  the  window, 

The  winds  were  in   their  hair; 
And  cheek  to  cheek  they  watched  and  saw, 

The   smooth    sea   sleeping   there. 

"  O  sister,"  said  one,  "  my  heart  beats  high 

For  the   moving  of  the  sea; 
I    wait   for   the   rising   of   the   dead. 

That  will  bring  my  lover  to  me. 
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THE  SISTEKS 

"But  the  sea  is  calm  and  no  stir  is  seen, 
Yet  I   know  the  breath  of  the   Lord 

Will  blow  like  a  wind  on  the  depths  and  bring 
My  lover  to  keep  his  word." 

"And  I,"  said  the  other  sister,  "wait 

For  the  moving  of  the  sea; 
For  there,  far  down  in  its  gulfs,  is  one 

Who  on  earth  was  false  to  me. 

"  He  sleeps  in  the  depths,  with  a  thousand  things 

That  lie  in  the  caverns  there ; 
And  I  know,  as  he  sleeps,  that  upon  his  breast 

Is  a  lock  of  my  sister's  hair." 

And  cheek  to  cheek  the  sisters  stood, 

And  breathed  as  with  one  breath ; 
Their  eyes  set  fast  on  the  sleeping  sea, 

With  its  hidden  things  of  death. 


WHEN    FIRST    I    SAW    THE    TW^EED 

When  first  I  saw  the  Tweed,  the  light 
Of  autumn,   tender,  sad  and  grey. 

Lay  on  the  Eildon's  triple  height, 
And  lent  a  sadness  to  the  day. 

It  fell  on  field  and  wood  around. 
Soft  as  a  single  leaf  may   fall ; 

It  mingled  with  the  river's  sound, 
And  gave  a  meaning  unto  all. 

And,  as  I  slowly  walked,    I   felt 
An   unseen   presence  step  with   me. 

That  gave  to  field  and  woodland  belt 
A    universal    memory. 
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WHEN  FIRST  I   SAW  THE  TWEED 

I  heard  the  Tweed,  but  in  its  voice 
That   came   to   me   another   rang; 

I  lent  myself  to  dreams  by  choice — 
1   knew  the  mighty   minstrel  sang. 

And,  lo,   as  at  a  trumpet  call, 

I  saw  knights,  grim  of  look,  and  bold, 

Crash  through  the  lists,  or,  dying,  fall 
Within  their  harness  as  of  old; 

I  saw  the  royal  pageant  glide 

In  pennoned  and  in  plumed  array, 

And  barons  in  their  armoured  pride, 
And  silken   ladies,   glad  and  gay; 

Grim  warders  on  each  Border  keep, 
To  cry  the  foray  when  it  nears — 

I  saw  the  rough-clad  troopers  sweep, 
The  moonlight  gleaming  on  their  spears, 

All  this,  as  in  a  mirror,  passed, 
A  dim  old  world  of  sunken  things. 

To  waken,  as  it  did  at  last, 

When  one  great  Wizard  touched  the  strings. 

He  sleeps  beside  the  Tweed  to-day. 

Whose  music  mingles  with  his  dream ; 

And  this  is  why  my  footsteps  stray, 
And  w'hy  I  linger  by  the  stream. 

Thou  river  of  the  minstrel's  heart, 
Whose  latest  murmur  reached  his  ear, 

Thou  soundest,  as  though  far  apart — 
His  only   is  the  voice   I   hear. 

Flow,  then,  around  his  sacred  dust, 
Through  the  long  years  that  are  to  be, 

And  leave  the  Eildons  to  their  trust. 
To  sentinel  his  memory. 
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A    CASTLE    OLD    AND    GREY. 

I  NEVER  see  a  castle 

That  is  gaunt  and  grey  and  grim, 
But  my  thoughts  at  once  go  backward 

To  the  past  so  misty  and  dim. 

To  the  time  when  tower  and  turret, 
Kept  watch  far  over  the  vale; 

And  along   the  sounding  draw-bridge 
Rode  knights  in  their  suits  of  mail. 

1  see  the  sunshine  glancing 

On    helmet,    pennon,    and   spear; 

And  hear  from  the  depth  of  the  forest, 
A   bugle  calling   clear. 

I  fill  the  hall  with  visions 

Of  ladies  rich   in   their  bloom; 

And  stately   knights   in   armour, 

And  waving  with  feather  and  plume. 

If  I   climb   the  broken   stairway, 

W^here  the  stone  is  smooth  and  fine, 

I  hear  a  rustle  and  whisper, 

And   footsteps   in   front   of   mine. 

Whisper  of  youth   and   maiden, 
As  they  met  in  the  long  ago; 

His  deep  and  strong   and   manly. 
Hers  tender  and  sweet  and  low. 

But  maiden  and  youth  have  vanished. 
Away  from  the  scene  and  the  light; 

Gone,  too,  the  high-born  lady. 

And  the  plumed  and  armoured  knight. 

Only  the  grey  old  castle. 

Of  crumbling  stone  and  lime. 

Still  stands  to  speak  of  the  ages. 
And  the  iron   footsteps  of  Time. 
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THE    CAGED    LARK. 

Within  an   unseen   cage  he  sings, 
Hung  high  above  the  rush  of  feet, 

He  ruffles  up  his  Httle  wings, 
This  poet  of  the  noisy  street. 

I  stop  and  look,  but  all  in  vain, 
He  pipes  not  near  a  single  cloud. 

And  yet  though  soft  as  April   rain 
His   melody   is  clear  and  loud. 

What  makes  him  sing  ?  He  cannot  see 
The  green  fields  of  his  native  place. 

Nor  hill  and  stream,  nor  glen  and  tree, 
Nor  haunts  that  suit  his  singing  race. 

Perchance  a  single  sunbeam   floats 
About  him  where  the  space  is  dim ; 

He  feels  the  light,  and  all  his  notes 
Gush  out:  it  is  enough  for  him. 

Bold  heart!  he  knows  in  his  own  way 
What  that  sweet  touch  of  sunshine  brings 

From  far-off  fields  the  summer  day 
Whose  light  is  that  to  which  he  sings. 

Ah,   would  that  I  who  stand  and  hear 
His   music,   he   himself   unseen, 

Could  make  my  doubting  heart  his  peer, 
And  sing  of  seasons  tliat  have  been. 

In   vain.     The  narrow  streets  surround 
A   dull   unthinking  brain,  and  I 

Can  only  touch  a  note  where  sound 
Is  heard,  and  only  heard  to  die. 

But  he — he  is  so  strong,  and  rife 

With  that  large  heart  of  his,  that  he 

Draws  from  a  spot  of  early  life 
Enough   to  make  his  melody. 
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And  SO  he  sings,  hung  far  above 
The  daily  round  of  eager  feet, 

And  pours  out  from  his  heart  of  love 
A  gush  of  song  upon  the  street. 


THE    GAME    OF    LIFE. 

I  HEARD  a  voice — the  voice  of  Fate — 
That  whispered  when  the  hour  was  late — 
"The  past  claims  all  things  soon  or  late. 

"  The  little  children   on   the  street. 

The  youth,  strong-limbed  and  swift  of  feet, 

The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  so  sweet. 

"The  old   man  and   his   life-long   mate. 
Who  watch  the  fire  within  the  grate 
At   night  when   shadows   form  and   wait. 

"  The  king,  who  wears  but  for  an  hour 

The  golden  circle  of  his  power 

And  feels  it  a  most  dangerous  dower. 

"  The  warrior,  who  lays  aside 

The  blood-red  banner  of  his  pride. 

The  sword  whose  steel  perchance  is  dyed.' 

All  these  and  more — they  pass  from  view, 

But  Life,  still  eager  to  pursue. 

Whispers,  "Shall  we  the  game  renew?" 

So  this  came  from  the  lips  of  Fate — 

"Make  the  first  move,  I  only  wait, 

The  past  claims  all  things  soon  or  late." 
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WHAT    OF    THE    DIM    OLD    LEGENDS? 

What  of  the  dim  old  legends, 

What  of  the  story  and  song 
That  put  this  planet  to  slumber 

Ere  it  grew  to  be  mighty  and  strong  ? 

Far  back  in  the  misty  ages 

It  heard  them  in  its  sleep, 
And  it  smiled,  as  smiles  an  infant 

When  its  hand  has  something  to  keep. 

It  played  with  the  toys  of  childhood, 
And  found  such  playing  sweet, 

And  then  when  it  grew  to  be  older 
It  flung  them  down  at  its  feet. 

It  grew  into  youth  and  manhood 
When  higher  needs  had  to  be, 

And  fashioned  for  prayer  and  worship 
The  gods  and  the  creeds  we  see. 

And  slowly  growing  upward 

It  flung  those  creeds  away, 
And  hurled  from  column  and  temple 

The  gods  of  marble  and  clay. 

Then  it  saw  with  clearer  vision 
The  forces  of  things   that  move, 

And  built  high  fanes  to  a  worship 
Of  a  wider  and  deeper  love. 

It  moves  with  the  roll  of  the  ages, 
It  has  faith  in  what  is  unseen, 

It  gathers  the  long  procession 

Of  the  years  and  what   they   mean. 

But  does  it  ever  look  backward 

In  this  march  of  the  mighty  mind. 

To  see  the  wreck  of  its  playthings 
It  has  left  so  far  behind? 
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OxAIAR    KHAYYAM. 

Was  it  of  wine  and  all  its  purple  glow, 

Or  roses  when  the  seasons  bade  them  blow, 

That  Omar  Khayyam,  he  of  Nashapur, 
Sang  in  the  centuries  of  long  ago  ? 

Or  was  the  wine  and  blossom  but  a  veil 
To  hide  the  doubts  that  fight  and  still  prevail  ; 
That  life  is  but  a  rose  that  fades  and  dies, 
And  all  the  leaves  are  scattered  to  the  gale; 

That  we  but  live  a  moment  ere  we  die. 
Let  not  the  fleeting  days  go  idly  by; 

But  seize  the  cup  and  blossom  ere  they  shrink, 
And  all  the  odours  and  the   incense  fly. 

Or  did  the  Preacher  from  another  land 

Reach  forth,  and  touch  him  with  a  brother's  hand, 

Saying,  "  I  touch  thee  with  my  spirit,  and  lo ! 
Come  thou,  and  be  with  us,  and  all  our  band." 

Or  he  who,    in   despair,    once   thought  to  fight 
The  Voice  that  answered  from  the  whirlwind's  might ; 

Did  he  too  touch  him  from  the  mystic  east, 
And  set  his  spirit  yearning  for  the  light? 

We  know  not;  rather  unto  human   things. 
He  looked  himself  and,  touching  all  the  strings. 
Sang  till  his  fingers  struck  the  lower  chords — 
The  hope  that  wavers,  and  the  doubt  that  stings. 

Perchance  he  saw  with  eager,  open  eyes. 
This  web  of  human  life  with  all  its  dyes. 

Woven  with  hand  unseen   within   the  dark, 
And  no  one  sees  the  shuttle  as  it  flies. 

This  web  of  human  life,  so  interwrought. 
With  warp  and  woof  and  colours  rarely  sought; 
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We  see  it  being  woven  and  in  our  heart 
There  lives  the  hunger  of  all  eager  thought. 

Did  Omar  fail  to  catch  the  world-wide  light, 
And  failing,  could  not  read  the  problem  right, 

But  left  us,   groping   for  the  single  path 
That  leads  us  from  the  shadows  of  the  night? 

Not  sure  himself,   and  hearing   no   reply 
To  questions  put  with  eager  lip  and  eye, 

He  turned  to  w^atch  the  roses  bud  and  blow, 
And  all   the  idle   moments  saunter  by. 


AT    THE    GRAVE    OF    KEATS. 

He  sleeps  beneath  the  violets, 
That  grow  above  him  like  regrets. 
That  he,   so  sick  at  heart  should  come 
Here  in  the  splendid  past  of  Rome, 
And  lay  him  down  to  rest,   nor  crave 
The  glory  of  an  English  grave. 
Where  Fame  might  whisper  soft  and  clear- 
"  An  English  poet's  dust  is  here." 

But  the  gods  loved  him,  and  they   drew 
His  spirit  to  theirs  as  winds  the  dew, 
Until   his  music  took  the  tone 
And  changing  sorrow  of  their  own. 
Such  sorrow  as  the   waves   will   make, 
When  winds  from  slumber  half  awake, 
And  overhead  is  spread  on  high 
The  lonely  distance  of  the  sky. 

They  beat  above  him  with  the  wreath 
Of  early  song  and  early  death ; 
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AT  THE  GRAVE   OF    KEATS 

They  wove  it  round  pale  brows  that  felt 
The  glory  of  the  doom  they  dealt. 
That  he  should  find  an  early  home 
Within   their  past  and  that  of   Rome, 
Whose  fading  splendour  should  receive 
The  melody  for  which  they  grieve. 

"  Sleep  then,"  they  said,  "  w^ith  flowers  above, 
And  feel  the  doom  of  those  we  love — 
Immortal  youth  apart  from  fears, 
No  dread  of  slowly  waning  years. 
No  time  to  touch  the  pulse  or  shake 
The  dews  from  off  the  heart,  nor  wake 
The  shadows  into  life,  but  be 
Immortal  as  our  love  for  thee." 

He  sleeps  with  violets  above 

Whom  Shelley's  heart  and  England  love. 

He  sleeps.     O  let  him  slumber  on, 

The  past  of  Rome  around  him  thrown. 

So  let  him  rest,  nor  for  him  crave 

The  glory  of  an  English  grave; 

For  Fame  wall  whisper  soft  and  clear — 

"An  English  poet's  dust  is  here." 


THE    POET'S    CHOICE. 

Life  said  to  the  soul  of  the  poet— 
"  Of  the  gifts  I  can  offer  to  thee, 

Thou  hast  turned  from  them  all,  and  taken 
A  touch  of  sweet  melody. 

*'  Thine  is  the  choice  and  thine  only. 
The  joy  and  shadow  it  brings, 
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THE  poet's  choice 

For  by  singing  comes  the  sorrow 
That  is  heard  through  human  things. 

"  But  I  cannot  give  thee  the  laurel, 

I  can  only  inspire  thy  song; 
And  stand  by  thy  side  in  battles 

On   the  fields  of  right  and  wrong. 

"Another  than  I  must  crown  thee, 

He  must  by  thee  be  unseen, 
Thou  shalt  only  hear  his  whispers. 

And  thy  heart  shall  know  what  they  mean. 

"Thou  shalt  see  a  brighter  sunshine 

Resting  on  wood  and  field; 
And  also  a  deeper   shadow 

With  the  fears  that  it  may  yield. 

"  In  thy  breast  shall  be  the  longing 
For  that  which  can  never  be  known ; 

And  the  sorrows  that  fall  on  thy  fellows 
Shall   be  lighter  than  thine  own. 

"Thou  shalt  have  to  wrestle  with  passions 
Far  deeper  and  stronger  than  theirs; 

If  thou  fallest  thine  is  the  burden 

And  the  deep,  long  shame  that  it  bears. 

"  Thou  shalt  ever  be  inly  haunted, 
As  the  low-winds  haunt  the  trees. 

With  life  and  its  wonderful  changes, 
And  its  endless  mysteries. 

"  And  ghostly  feet  shall   follow, 
To  be  heard  of  the  inner  ear, 

Thine   own,    wherever   they   wander. 
And  none  but  thyself  shall  hear." 
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IN    A    MANSE    GARDEN. 

Beside  the  manse  the  river  flows 
This  sweet  and  tender  summer  day, 

While  soft  winds  wanton  round  the  rose, 
Or  dally  with  the  leaves  and  play. 

There   is  so  much  of  life  to  meet 
The  compass  of  the  dreaming  eye; 

So  much  of  what  is  fair  and  sweet 
To  linger  for  a  moment  by. 

I  sit  upon  the  old  stone  seat, 

I  watch  the  valley  far  below- 
Through   which,   as  if  on   silver  feet. 

The  rippling  wavelets  dance  and  flow. 

I  know  the  woods,  I   know  the  fields, 
And,  as  the  brooding  eye  is  cast 

Upon  them,  each  in  silence  yields 
A  something  from  the  fading  past. 

A  sense  of  youth  when  hope  was  high. 
And  life  was  sweet  as  sweet  could  be, 

When  overhead  the  smiling  sky 
Was  blue  and  very  fair  to  see. 

I   turn  awa}^ :   I   slowly  walk 

The  garden  path ;  the  scent  of  flowers 

That  hang  upon  the  dewy  stalk 

Sheds  sweetness  through  the  summer  hours. 

The  slightest  stir  is  in  the  air; 

Like  nuns  with  hands  upon  their  breast 
Each  blossom  hangs,  and  everywhere 

There  is  the  perfect  sleep  of  rest. 

I   pace  the  garden   walk — I   hear 
A  well-known  whisper  as  I  go ; 
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It  lingers  gently   in  my  ear, 

Although  the  sound  is  taint  and  low. 

1  know  the  voice,  and  as  I  stand 
I   question  half  in   doubt  and  fear — 

"  Now,  where  should  be  the  kindly  hand 
When  voice  and  footsteps  are  so  near  ? 

No  answer.     Could  there  only  be 

One  single  touch,  as  friends  may  give 

Each  unto  each,  with  "  Lo !  you  see, 
I  touch  thee  knowing  that  I  live.  ' 

I  know  what  spirit  walks  with  me 
This  tender,   silent  summer  day. 

Though  from  one  blossom  that  I  see 
A  single  petal  drops  away. 


THE    CRICKET'S    SONG. 

He  will  not  sing  his  loudest  song, 
This  poet  full  of  love  and  mirth. 

Until  the  shadows  which   belong 

To   night  are   deep   upon   the   hearth. 

And  then  he  sings;  the  little  room 
Is  full  of  his  persistent  glee; 

I   almost  fancy  that  the  gloom 
Trembles,  so  loud  of  voice  is  he. 

He  fills  the  space  around;  his  spell 

Is  over  all  in  perfect  bliss, 
He  pipes,  and  yet  I  could  not  tell 

A  single  moment  where  he  is. 

And  as    I    listen,  far  away, 

I  stray  to  dearer,  earlier  years, 
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When   other   hearts  by   night  and  day 
Took  kindly  to  his  former  peers. 

They  fed  them,  and  when  all  the  night 
Drew  down  to  make  the  shadows  cling, 

The  room  was  full  of  their  delight. 
Such  joy  it  was  for  them  to  sing. 

Those  hearts,  alas!  have  done  with  time; 

This  latest  singer  of  his  race. 
After  long  silence,   comes  to  chime 

This  carol  and  to  take  their  place. 

And  how  he  chirps!  The  little  room 
Is  all  too  narrow  for  his  mirth; 

But  let  him  sing  to  cheer  the  gloom, 
This  one  true  poet  of  the  hearth. 

I  hear  him;  1  am  full  of  tears. 

And  cannot  share  his  shrill  delight; 

Those  hands  that  fed  his  early  peers 
Are  lying  on  my  own  to-night. 


THE    CRICKET'S    SILENCE. 

Last  year  I  sat  within  my  room. 
And  heard  the  cricket  in  the  gloom 
Chirp    out    his    palpitating   lay. 
As  if  he  were  on   holiday. 

I  sat  and  heard  him,  for  he  brought 
Sad  things  to  sadden  all  my  thought, 
And,  full  of  fancy,  I  could  hear 
Whispers  that  caught  my   eager  ear. 

And  I  was  touched  by  ghostly  hands 
That  reached  to  me  from  higher  lands; 
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THE  cricket's    SILENCE 

One  touched  me  on  the  head;  I  bent, 
I  knew  the  touch  and  what  it  meant. 

To-night  no  cricket  can  be  seen 
Or  heard  to  chirp  and  trill  between 
The  pauses;   and  the  lonely  hearth 
Is  lonelier  wanting  all  his  mirth. 

Can  he  have  met  that  fate  which  flings 
Its  shadow  over  human  things, 
And  fled  away  from  all  I  view, 
Silent,   like  other  voices,  too? 

I   know  not;  only  as   I   sit 
And   watch   the  firelight   shadows   flit, 
The  voice  that  trilled  its  rich  delight 
Last  year  is  dumb  to  me  to-night. 


EVANESCENCE. 

We  are  but  shadows,  and  we  pass 
Like   sunshine  on   the   waving  grass; 

Shadows   that   live  a  little  time, 

As  summer  lives  and  breathes  her  prime. 

We  go;  but  she — she   never  grieves. 
But  forms  her  birth  of  infant  leaves 

For  the  next  season,  and  they  blow 
Full,  as  a  thousand  years  ago 

They  grew,  and  spread  to  winds   unseen 
Their  paradise  of  dewy  green. 

So  be  it.     In  their  high  estate 
The  gods  that  rule  our  human  fate 

Have  fixed  it;   and  their  high   stern   doom 
Is,  that  our  race  must  have  a  tomb. 
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EVANESCENCE 

Ah,  who  SO  bold  of  heart  can  say 

The  high  gods  shall  not  have  their  sway 

We  fight  in  vain ;   our  paltry  life 
Sinks  like  a  bubble  in  the  strife. 

But  all  the  seasons  still  renew 

The  colour  which  they  hold  their  due. 

But   man.     He  only  lives   to  pass 
Like  floating  shadows  on   the  grass. 


SWEET   SEVENTEEN. 

Never  through  all  the  years  to  be 

Can  there  be  such  a  night  as  that  night  we  know, 
When  we  two  stood  by  a  hawthorn  tree, 

High  up  on  a  hill  where  the  night  winds  blow. 
Never  can  come  such  another  night, 

When  your  whisper  was  warm  with  a  maiden's  love. 
And  the  stars  above  us  were  burning  bright, 

They  will  never  again  shine  so  sweet  above. 

Well,  well,  it  is  something  after  all, 

In  the  short  fleet  years  that  the  high  gods  give, 
If  into  our  lives  some  moments  fall. 

So  full  and  sweet  that  we  know  we  live. 
And  such  was  that  night  when  the  wind  was  south, 

Soft  as  your  breath,  and  the  sighs  between, 
And  I  clasped  you,  dear,  and  felt  on  my  mouth 

The  kiss  of  a  girl  of  seventeen. 

The  years  may  come,  and  the  years  may  go, 

Draw  strength  from  the  blood  and  light  from  the  eye ; 

There  is  something  yet  that  they  do  not  know, 
A  something  that  will  not  fade  or  die. 
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And  I  turn  myself  to  the  gods  and  say, 
If  they  hear  in  their  halls  of  idle  bliss, 

It  is  out  of  your  power  to  snatch  away 

That  starry  night  and  that  long  sweet  kiss. 


BLYTHE    WILLIE    STEWART. 

I'm  growin'  auld,  an'  no'  sae  yauld, 
Nor  yet  sae  gleg  as  I  ha'e  been ; 

But  whiles,  when  I  am  a'  my  lane, 
I  licht  my  pipe  an'  steek  my  een. 

Then  in  a  crack  auld  things  come  back — 
Auld  things  I  canna  weel  forget; 

An'  in  my  ear  at  ance  I  hear 

Blithe  Willie  Stewart's  fiddle  yet. 

O,  weel  could  Willie  Stewart  play, 
An'  jig  his  elbow  gleg  an'  fell — 

The  best  bow  han'  in  a'  Scotlan', 
He  aften  tauld  me  sae  himsel'. 

An'  wha  like  him  could  start  a  reel. 
Or  country  dance  in   barn   or  ha'  ? 

It  weel  was  kent  through  a'  the  toon 
That   Willie  Stewart  beat  them  a  . 

What  nichts  we  had  in   Willie's  hoose 
When   by   the  fire  we  gathered  roun', 

When   he  spak'   oot  fu'   sharp  an'   croose- 
"  Nellie,  come  rax  the  fiddle  doon." 

An'  he  would  gi'e  the  bow  a  screw, 
An'  then,  wi'  mony  a  jink  an'  sweep. 

Play  till  we  daun'ered  to  oor  beds 
To  hear  him   playin'   in'  our  sleep. 
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BLYTHE  WILLIE   STEWART 

He  learnt  us  a',   forbye,  to  dance, 
For  nane  could  teach  like  him  ava' ; 

His  gleg  blue  een  would  gi'e  a  glance 
Alang  the  couples  in  a   raw. 

An'   "  Move  away,"   he  cried,  an'   laid 
The  bow  upon  the  fiddle  strings; 

An',  though  I  ha'e  to  say't  mysel', 
We  did  some  maist  surprisin'  things. 

I  min'  a  waddin'  I  was  at, 

A   dozen   guid  Scotch   miles  away ; 

I   danced  until  they  a'   did  glowre, 

An'  w^hisper — "  Whaur  does  he  come  frae?  " 

I  think  they  thocht  that  I  had  come 
Across  the  seas  frae  foreign  lan's, 

Till  ane  came  up  and  said — "  I  see 

Ye've  been  through  Willie  Stewart's  ban's." 

He  hasna  left  his  like  ahin'. 

An'  wha  are  they  that  tak'  his  place? 
Ane  wan'ered  half  a  mile  frae  hame, 

Anither  lost  his  fiddle-case. 

They  can  do  nocht  but  scart  an'  scrape 
Among  the  strings  like  ony   hen ; 

To  hear  them  at  it  is  eneuch 

To  pit  what  hair  ane  has  on  en'. 

I   carena  for  your  foreign  airs 

Wi'  names  that  break  your  jaws  to  speak* 
Wi'  a'  their  quavers  an'  their  slides. 

They  turn  my  heart  to  hear  their  squeak. 

But  gi'e  me  Willie  at  his  best, 

His  brain  clear  wi'  a  glass  or  twa; 

An'  I  wad  wager  half  a  croon 

That  he  wad  fairly  ding  them  a'. 
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BLYTHE  WILLIE   STEWART 

I'm  growin'  aiild,  an'  no'  sae  yauld, 
An'  gettin'  stiff  aboot  the  knee; 

An'  whiles  I  think  a  foursome  reel 
Wad  'oe  the  very  death  o'   me. 

But  if  blithe  Willie  could  come  back 
To  lift  the  bow  and  play  the  reel — 

Say  "Lady  Mary  Ramsay" — fegs  ! 
I  think  I  yet  could  shake  my  heel. 

Auld  Willie's  gane  wi'  a'  his  fun, 
The  fate  o'  men  an'   human   things; 

His  fiddle's  hingin'  on  the  wa', 

An'  wha  is  left  to  touch  its  strings? 

The  best  bow  han'   in  a'   the  Ian' 
Is  kirkyaird  dust,   as  we  maun   be; 

But  still  we'll   min'   the  sweet  langsyne, 
An'   Willie  w'i'  his  gleg  blue  ee. 


ALEXANDER    BROWN, 

Man  and  Poet. 

True  man  and  poet,  in  whose  verse  is  seen 
The  golden  tints  of  autumn  and  the  thought 
That  links  these  unto  man  and  to  his  lot, 

That  passes  as  the  shadow  that  has  been ; 

Thine  eyes  have  sentinelled  the  changeful  scene 
In  which  we  live  and  pass,  as  doth  the  mote 
Within  the  beam,  yet  ever  quick  to  note 

Hope  bending  over  graves  whose  grass  is  green. 

There  be  far   louder  voices  on   the  hill 

Of  which  Fame  shrills  her  trumpet.     Let  it  be. 
Calm  only  follows  when  the  clamours  end, 

And  in  that  tender  calm  thou  singest  still; 
But  sweeter  than  thy  singing  unto  me 
Is  this — the  boon  of  calling  thee  my  friend. 
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ISA    IN    THE    GARDEN. 

ISA  in  the  garden  stands, 
And   the    winds,    with    unseen    hands. 
Lift  the  midnight  of  her  hair 
From  her  brow^  so  white  and  fair. 

Isa  plucks  with   finger-tips 
One  sweet  rose;  her  crimson  lips 
Match  the  colour  and  the  tone, 
But  the  dew  is  all  their  own. 

And  I   think,   as  Isa  stands 
With  the  rose  within  her  hands, 
Other  sounds  are  in  her  ear 
Than    the   river's   gliding    near. 

Whispers  soft  as  whispers  be 
When  love  lends  its  voice,  and  she 
Hears   its  thrilling   music  stream 
Through  the  wonder-gate  of  dream. 

And  then  gentle  whispers  say — 

"  Isa,   Isa,  come  away, 

W^e  have  in   our  fairy  bower 

One  sweet  spray  of  orange  flower; 

"This  we  keep  to  clasp  your  brow 
When  your  heart  has  breathed  its  vow. 
And  you  move  away  beside 
One  who  claims  you  as  his  bride." 

Isa  smiles  as  still  she  stands 
With  the  rose  within  her  hands. 
So  I  turn  away  and  leave 
Isa  yet  a  maiden   Eve. 
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THE    PORTRAIT. 

(Recited  by  the  poet  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
of  his  Portrait,  painted  hy  W.  S.  MacGeorge, 
R.S.A.,   December  i6th,   i8gi.) 

So  thanks  again;  in  after  years 

That  down  the  slope  of  time  will  range, 

With  fading  hopes  and  many  fears, 
And  the  slow  certitude  of  change. 

When  fancy  veils  with  folded  wing 
Her  dreamless  eyes,  and  drops  her  wand, 

She  will  not  stoop  to  lift  and  bring 
One  vision  from  her  fairy  land. 

When  the  dull  blood  takes  languid  pace, 

And  all  the  weary  brain  will  tire; 
When  thoughts  but  kindle  up  a  space, 

Then  flicker  like  a  sinking  fire. 

When  looking  backward  here  we  see 

A  narrow  strip  of  dusty  road, 
Now  dim  within  the  past,  that  we 

From  boyhood  up  to  manhood  trod. 

Along  that  road  were  toil  and  strife 
And  clang  from  dusky  things  of  steam, 

But  still  to  sweeten  all  that  life 

Was  something  of  the  poet's  dream. 

And  this  made  all  things  sweet  and  fair. 
Touched  the  hard  hours  with  glowing  light ; 

Made  other  sunshine  in  the  air. 

And  moonshine  on  our  dreams  by  night. 

What  though  those  dreams  of  heart  and  brain 
Have  fled  with  all  the  goals  they  miss; 

The  toil  was  nothing — rather  gain — 
When  it  has  led  us  up  to  this. 
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THE  PORTRAIT 

And  SO  in  after  years,  when  I 
Am  busy  with  the  fading  past, 

And  dreaming  as  the  shadows  fly. 

Like   ghosts,   from   sinking   embers   cast, 

Tlien  it  may  be  that,   looking  on 

This  other  self,  my  thoughts  will  range 

And  whisper  to   myself  alone, 

"  Thou  changest,"  this  can  never  change. 

And  gazing  still  at  what  I  see. 

The  past  with  all  this   night  shall  blend, 
Until  it  fades  and  leaves  with  me 

The  dream-face  of  each  kindly  friend. 


IN    AN    ALBUM, 
At  High  Creoch,    Gatehouse. 

You  ask  me  for  a  line  or  two — ■ 

I  never  write  in  rainy  weather — 
But  I  suppose  that  I  must  do 

My  best  to  string  some  rhymes  together. 
What  shall  it  be?     "A  song,"  you  say, 

"  Stuck  full  of  doves  and  all  that  fashion;  " 
Alas !  1  cannot  pipe  that  way, 

Or  imitate  an  early  passion. 

Besides,   to  really  write  a  song 

To  some  young  maiden  who  could  love  me; 
Two  double  verses — not  too  long — 

I'd  like  to  have  the  sun  above  me. 
I'd  like  to  have  him  shine  upon 

The  paper — and   if  this  were  granted. 
The  rhymes  would  trip  up,  one  by  one, 

In  order  just  as  they  were  wanted. 
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IN   AN   ALBUM 

Of  course  I  own  that  you  have  heard 

Of  poets  who  were  more  unbending, 
Who  could  at  any  time,  when   stirred. 

Spin  out  their  couplets  without  ending. 
All  this  I  grant,  but  bear  in  mind 

My  muse  has  but  a  humble  pinion, 
And  cannot  reach  her  higher  kind, 

Or  even  sit  in  their  dominion. 

But  look !  against  the  window  pane 

The  wind  like  any  fiend  is  dashing; 
A  steady  flood  of  drenching  rain. 

Which  saves,  of  course,  a  lot  of  washing. 
But,  for  a  poet  out  of  town 

For  holiday,  it  stands  to  reason. 
To  ask  his  muse  to  flutter  down 

'Tis  scarcely  just  the  proper  season. 

Enough,  I  say,  come  Muse  of  mine — 

Who,  strange  to  say,  has  lately  missed  me — 
And  give  me  something  in  the  line 

Of  Leigh  Hunt's  charming  "  Jenny  Kissed  Me." 
A  fact!  she  did,  or,  let  me  see, 

I  think  we  both  laid  lips  together. 
At  anyrate,   take  this  from  me — 

I  never  write  in  rainy  weather. 


THE    COVENANTER'S   TRYST. 

I  AM  auld  an'  frail,  an'  I  scarce  can  gang. 
Though  whiles  when  I  tak'  a  turn, 

It's  only  when  the  sun  blinks  oot 
On  the  braes  by  the  Vennel  Burn. 
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THE  covenanter's  TRYST 

Then   I   tak'  a  look  at  the   Kirkland  Heichts, 

An'  up  at  Glen  Aylmer  Hill, 
Then  a  kinder  look  at  the  auld  kirkyaird 

Where  the  dead  sleep  soun'   an'  still. 

It's  a  dear  kirkyaird  at  the  fit  o'  the  hills, 

For  it  hands  the  dust  o'  ane 
Wha  was  true  as  the  steel  o'  his  ain  gude  sword, 

An'  stood  by  his  kith  an'   kin. 
He  tak's  his  rest,  wi'  nae  stane  at  his  heid, 

But  I   ken  that  Ane  in  the  skies 
Could  come  this  nicht  to  the  auld  kirkyaird 

An'  point  oot  where  he  lies. 

O,  sleep  ye  soun',   bauld  Patrick  Laing, 

As  ye  ha'e  been  sleepin'  for  years; 
I  am  frail  and  feckless,  but  still  in  my  heart 

Your  name  is  saft  wi'  my  tears. 
The  sands  o'   my  life  are  unco  few. 

An'   I  ha'ena  an  hour  to  tyne, 
But  I   ken  fu'  weel  in  the  auld  kirkyaird 

Your  dust  will  welcome  mine. 

An'  there  we  twa  will  sleep  fu'  soun' 

Wi'   the  green   grass  owre  oor  head, 
Till  the  years  bring  roun'  the  richt  to  a' 

For  which  Scottish  bluid  ran  red. 
Then  the  Lord  will  come  doon  in  the  licht  o'  the  sun, 

When  the  last  sweet  day  shall  dawn ; 
An'  we'll  rise  frae  oor  graves,  an'  He'll  meet  us  there, 

An'  tak'  us  baith  by  the  han'. 

The  Cairn  Hills  lie  on  the  other  side 

Wi'  the  sweet  Nith  rowin'  atween, 
An'  there  sleep  twa  leal  frien's  o'  mine — 

Aul'  frien's  o'  the  days  that  ha'e  been. 
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They  are  waitin'  for  me  as  I  for  them, 

An'   it  canna  langer  be, 
For  I  ken  that  baith  ha'e  a  tryst  wi'  the  Lord, 

An'  He  has  a  tryst  wi'  me. 

I  ken  fu'  weel  that  they  wait  an'  wait 

Till  they  hear  the  trumpet  ca', 
Then  Hair  an'  Corson  will  rise  an'  cry — 

"  The  time  has  come  for  us  a'." 
An'  I  mysel',  a  frail,  auld  man 

That  unco  weel  can  be  spared. 
Will  meet  them  baith  at  the  fit  o'  the  hill, 

At  the  tree  in  the  auld  kirkyaird. 

They  dee'd  as  only  men  should  dee. 

For  their  faither's  faith  an'   hame, 
An'  they  lie  wi'   their  face  to  the  open  sky, 

Wi'  nae  touch  on  their  cheek  o'  shame. 
It  will  a'  come  richt,  when  the  Lord  in  his  micht, 

Comes  doon  frae  heaven  to  see. 
For  I  ha'e  a  trvst  in  the  auld  kirkvaird, 

An'  the  Lord  has  a  tryst  wi'   me. 

I  ha'e  heard  bauld  Cameron  preach  the  Word 

On  the  side  o'  a  Sanquhar  brae. 
While  1  sat  wi'  the  sword  atween  my  knees, 

As  ane  wha  should  watch  an'  pray; 
An'   1   had  my  plaid  drawn  owre  my  heid, 

An'  open   upon  my  knee 
The  Word  o'  Ane  that  I  brawly  kenned 

Wad  keep  min'  o'   His  tryst  wi'  me. 

I  ha'e  lain  in  hags  when  the  winter  nicht 

Was  bitter  an'   lang  an'  cauld, 
1   ha'e  shared  my  plaid  wi'   Renwick,  too. 

When  the  winds  were  snell  an'   bauld; 
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An'   Peden,  worn  wi'  the  fire  o'  the  Word, 
An'    thinly   cled    for   the   storm — 

I  ha'e  lain  a'   nicht  wi'  my  back  to  the  win' 
To  keep  puir  Sandy  warm. 

I  ha'e  seen  dark  Clavers  turn  his  back, 

On  his  lips  the  snarl  o'  a  dog, 
An'  strike  spurs  deep  in  his  deein'  steed 

As  he  fled  frae  wild  Drumclog; 
But  I  saw  him  again  at  Bothwell  Brig, 

An'  the  hilt  an'  point  o'   his  sword 
Were  red  with  the  blood  o'  the  saints  that  day 

That  fell  with  their  trust  in  the  Lord. 

I  am  stiff  wi'  the  midnicht  rains  that  fell 

As  1  lay  in  Blagannoch  Moss; 
But  little  I  care  for  a  rickle  o'  banes — 

I  gi'ed  them  a'  for  the  Cross. 
I  ha'e  focht  the  fecht,  I  ha'e  set  my  faith 

Where  I  trust  though   I   canna  see — • 
It  wad  be  a  ferly,  atweel,  if  the  Lord 

Should  fail  in   His  tryst  wi'   me. 

A'  the  leal,  true  hearts  that  were  ance  wi'  me 

They  are  free  frae  their  care  an'  pain, 
An'  I  am  the  last  that  is  left  to  tell 

O'  the  things  that  are  sunk  an'  gane. 
There  is  peace  ance  mair,  an'  I  sleep  in  a  bed 

As  soun'  as  soun'  can  be; 
But  this  nicht  I  fin'  that  I  canna  lie  doon, 

For  the  Lord  has  a  tryst  wi'  me. 

Could  my  wife  but  lay  her  han'  in  mine, 

As  she  used  to  do  lanp-svne; 
But  Marion  Dryfe  is  years  in  her  grave, 

An'  a  lanely  hearth  is  mine. 
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THE  covenanter's  TRYST 

But  her  dochter's  weans  are  unco  guid, 

An'  do  a'  they  can  for  me; 
I  hear  her  speak  an'  I  hear  her  fit 

As  they  hing  about  my  knee. 

Hark!  voices  are  comin'  doon  in  the  win', 

I  ha'e  heard  them  mony  a  day — 
Peden,  Ren  wick,   Corson,  an'    Hair, 

An'  Cameron  shout  for  the  fray. 
But  higher  an'   sweeter  abune  them   a' 

A   Voice  keeps  cry  in'   to  me — 
"John  Harkness,  hast  thou  min'  o'  our  tryst 

That  I   set  langsyne  wi'   thee?" 

Pit  the  weans  to  their  bed — gang  a'  to  your  bed, 

I  canna  langer  be  spared; 
I  hear  a  Voice  that  nane  o'  ye  hear. 

An'  it  comes  frae  the  auld  kirkyaird. 
It's  growin'  dark — pit  some  peats  on  the  fire, 

An'  lay  the  Book  on  my  knee; 
For  I  ha'e  a  tryst  wi'  the  Lord  this  nicht, 

An'   the  Lord  has  a  tryst  wi'   me. 


THE    QUICK    AND    DEAD. 

The  silent  dead  go  marching  down. 
With  not  a  single  banner  flown; 
But  if  you  only  bend  your  ear 
Their  funeral  marches  you  can   hear. 

They  step  to  time;  the  march  is  slow, 
In  deep,  thick  columns  as  they  go; 
And  over  all  the  still,   thick  air 
Falls   with   a   silence  everywhere. 
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The  living  meet  them   on   their  way, 
With    banners    flying,    and   display; 
Quick  step  and  sounds  of  drum  and  fife 
Lead  out  the  teaming  ranks  of  life. 

You  hear  the  shout  of  quick  command, 
You   see   the  lifting  of  a  hand; 
But  ever  on  they  press  to  see 
The  hidden  goals  of  things  to  be. 

The  armies  of  the  quick  and  dead 
They  pass  each  other;  one  with  tread 
Joyous  to  meet  the  coming  fight 
That  looms  before  their  eager  sight. 

The  other  marches  deep  and  slow, 
But  ever  voiceless  as  they  go. 
With  not  a  single  banner  flown, 
And  not  a  single  trumpet  blown. 


JOHN    CROSBIE'S    SHOON. 

Ane  sings  the  lassie  that  he  lo'es, 

Gangs  daft  aboot  her  lips  an'  een ; 
Anither,  burns,  an'  heichts,  an'  howes. 

An'  a'  the  places  he  has  seen. 
For  me,  sic  things  I  dinna  heed; 

But  could  I  lilt  an'  raise  a  tune, 
I'd  do  my  best  to  gi'e  a  screed. 

An'  try  an'  sing  John  Crosbie's  shoon. 

John  Crosbie's  shoon,  John  Crosbie's  shoon, 
A  wealth  was  in  John  Crosbie's  shoon ; 
For  wear  them  late  or  wear  them  sune, 
They  never,  never  wad  gang  dune. 
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JOHN  CROSBIE  S  SHOON 

Your  toon  folk  that  are  unco  fine 

Maun  ha'e  thin  soles  be't  wat  or  fair; 
But  let  a  month  gang  by,  an'  syne 

They  ha'e  to  buy  anither  pair, 
Forbye  a  dizzen  caulds  to  thole, 

An'  by  the  fire  to  hoast  an'  croon — 
The  doctor's  fee  was  unco  wee 

When   ane  had  on   John   Crosbie's  shoon. 

John  Crosbie's  shoon,  John  Crosbie's  shoon,, 
A  wealth  was  in  John  Crosbie's  shoon; 
For  wear  them  late  or  wear  them  sune, 
They  never,  never  wad  gang  dune. 

Aboot  their  shape  he  didna  care. 

For  that  he  never  fashed  his  thoom; 
A'  that  he  wanted  to  be  there 

Was  rowth  o'  ease  an'  rowth  o'  room. 
What  though  the  taes  were  no'  alike, 

Ane  maybe  square,  the  ither  roun'. 
Ye  had  nae  corns  to  mak'  ye  fyke, 

W^hen  ye  had  on  John  Crosbie's  shoon. 

John  Crosbie's  shoon,  John  Crosbie's  shoon,. 
A  wealth  was  in  John  Crosbie's  shoon ; 
For  wear  them  late  or  wear  them  sune. 
They  never,  never  wad  gang  dune. 

If  John  at  times  micht  tak'  a  dram 

To  keep  fu'  saft  this  human  clay, 
He  settled  ony  inward  qualm 

By  just   "a  tastin'  " — he  wad  say, 
*'  What  ser's  an'  honest,  social  drap, 

It  helps  to  keep  the  denner  doon  " — 
Then  took  the  lapstane  on  his  lap, 

An'  ycrkit  aff  a  pair  o'  shoon. 
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JOHN  CROSBIE  S  SHOON 

John  Crosbie's  shoon,  John  Crosbie's  shoon, 
A  wealth  was  m  John  Crosbie's  shoon ; 
For  wear  them  late  or  wear  them  sune, 
They  never,  never  wad  gang  dune. 

They  say  that  aince — it's  a'  a  lee, 

An'   yet  sic  things  get  easy  oot — 
When  John  had  something  in  his  ee 

He  sewed  twa  soles  upon  ae  boot. 
What  though  he  did,  then  nocht  was  wrang 

The  pair  o'  soles  were  firm  an'  soun', 
An'   fit  wi'  onywhere  to  gang, 

For  nae  sma'  drink  was  Crosbie's  shoon. 

John  Crosbie's  shoon,  John  Crosbie's  shoon, 
A  wealth  was  in  John  Crosbie's  shoon ; 
For  wear  them  late  or  wear  them  sune, 
They  never,  never  wad  gang  dune. 

John  tak's  his  rest  noo  free  frae  a' 

Within  the  kirkyaird  on  the  hill. 
But  though  for  years  he's  been  awa' 

The  hamely  proverb  lingers  still. 
When  fowk  bring  hame — say  some  gudewife — 

A  dizzen  bargains  frae  the  toon. 
The  neebors  say,   "  They'll  last  your  life, 

Like  gude  auld  Johnnie  Crosbie's  shoon." 

John  Crosbie's  shoon,  John  Crosbie's  shoon, 
A  wealth  was  in  John  Crosbie's  shoon; 
For  wear  them  late  or  wear  them  sune, 
They  never,  never  wad  gang  dune. 
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A    NIGHT    VISION    IN    TFIE    COLOSSEUM    AT 

ROME. 

I  SIT  upon  a  shattered  shaft,  as  if  Time,  worn  and  blind. 
Had  smote  himself  in  sudden   rage  and  left  one  limb 

behind. 
And  lo  the  morn  comes  slowly  up  with  sweet  and  saintly- 
pace, 
While  all  the  crowding  stars  draw  near  to  gaze  upon 

her  face. 
O  solemn  moon,  O  sad  sweet  stars,  thus  looked  ye  in 

that  time 
When  the  dim  years  were  red  with  blood,   and  drunk 

with  lust  and  crime. 
Come,  let  their  spirit  touch  my  brow,  and  let  their  spells 

be  cast, 
And  fold  me  in  their  ghostly  arms,  and  lay  me  in  the 

past. 

Ho !  let  there  be  a  holiday  that  we  may  see  once  more 
The  wild  arena  thick  with  dust  we  soon  shall  lay  with 

gore. 
What!  shall  a  Roman  suckle  not  his  iron  strength  that 

makes 
His  shield-fenced  phalanx  like  the  rock  on  which  the 

ocean  breaks  ? 
Yea!  by  the  gods,  let  all  our  veins  leap  with  that  blood 

anew, 
Which    from    the   she-wolf's    dugs    the    twins    in    their 

wild  hunger  drew. 
Hark !   as   a   long   deep   sudden    peal   of   thunder   rolls 

along. 
So  through  the  corridors  a  hundred  thousand  footsteps 

throng. 
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A  NIGHT   VISION 

Here  proud  imperial  Titus  sweeps  for  one  swift  hour 

a  god, 
And  all  the  mightiest  of  Rome  impatient  wait  his  nod. 
The  bolts  are  drawn,  and  forth  at  once  a  hundred  lions 

spring, 
That,  like  a  tawny  whirlwind,   sweep   in   rage  around 

the  ring. 
Their  naked  fangs  drip  blood  but  still  amid  their  savage 

play, 
The    Romans    whisper    each;    "what    gladiators    fight 

to-day?" 

Clear  the  arena!  we  must  see  the  muscles  stretch  and 

start, 
Or  heave  in  death ;  a  life  is  naught  if  sculptors  learn 

their  art. 
And  forth  each  gladiator  steps  a  proud  look  in  his  eye, 
For  well  they  know  that  Rome  to-day  looks  on  to  see 

them  die. 
They  fight.     One  falls,  and  falling,  turns  to  make  his 

last  appeal, 
In    vain,    there   thunders   forth   the  cry,    "Thou   slave 

receive  the  steel." 
The  victor  strikes,   the  victim  sinks  —  my   God !  what 

faith  can  come 
To  wrench  this  blood-thirst  from  the  heart  and  strike 

the  tiger  dumb. 

Lo,  as  an  earthquake  rends  the  hills  that  hem  an  inland 

lake. 
And  downward  through  each  yawning  gulf  the  black 

waves  foam  and  shake. 
So  sinks  the  human  tide,  w^hile  Time,  still  faithful  to 

his  trust, 
Rains  through  the  years  that  muffle  him  a  silent  storm 

of  dust. 
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A   NIGHT   VISION 

Till,  as  a  rainbow  bends  itself,  so  through  the  wasting 

night 
There  bursts,  inwoven  wath  keen  stars,  a  bow  of  living 

light; 
And  underneath,  the  Cross  on  which  with  brow  all  dim 

and  torn, 
The  Christ  of  sorrow,  toil  and  pain,  and  of  the  crown 

of  thorn. 
At  whom  the  gods  of  Rome  fall  down  and  shiver  as 

they  lie, 
Or  lift  in  white  despair  their  shattered  hands  against 

the  sky. 
And  from  those  grand  eyes  dark  with  love,  a  glorious 

light  is  shed. 
The  far-off  nations  feel  its  beams  and  bow  in  awe  their 

head. 

And  now — as  when  a  slave,  set  free  from  the  corroding 

load 
Of  chains,  springs  up  and  in  that  love  stands  with  his 

face  to  God — 
"Behold    our    God!"    they    cry,    and    all    the    eager 

heavens  above 
Send  on  from  spinning  sun  to  sun  the  victor-shout  of 

love ; 
For  lo,  the  light  that  crowns  the  Cross  shoots  through 

the  starry   scope, 
And   rears   against   the   rising  years  a   golden    arch   of 

hope. 
Through    which,    as    when    some    mighty    host    looms 

upwards  huge  and  dim, 
March  the  great  destinies  to  shape  this  God-made  world 

and   him. 
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THE    BALLAD    O'    MAY    WYLLIE. 

Bonnie  May  Wyllie  cam'  oot  o'  the  toun 

When  the  deein'  sunhcht  lay 
On  the  lang  green  howms  o'  the  windin'  Nith, 

An'  on  deep  green  wud  an'  brae. 

It  fell  fu'  saft  on  the  auld  castle  wa' 

At  the  fit  o'  Sanquhar  toun, 
As  if  blessin'  the  ruin,  wi'  unseen  hands. 

That  time  had  tummeled  doun. 

It  fell  fu'  saft  on  the  Elwick  wud. 

Where,  sweet  an'  lood  an'  lang, 
The  mavis  sittin'  a'  by  himsel' 

V\/as  singin'  his  ain  sweet  sang. 

He  sang  fu'  lood  an'  he  sang  fu'  sweet, 

An'   his  sang  was  unco  fain. 
That  he  started  anither  in  Mennock  Glen, 

Wha  answered  him   back  again. 

The  licht  lay  sweet  on  howm  an'  brae, 

An'   ilka  thing  was  braw; 
But  bonnie  May  Wyllie  o'  Sanquhar  toun 

W^as  the  bonniest  o'   them  a'. 

But  where  is  she  gaun  when  the  gloamin'  rests 

On  the  hill  o'   Knockenhair? 
Is  she  gaun  to  look  at  the  De'il's  Big  Stane, 

Or  juist  to  the  Witches'  Stair? 

Wha  sleeps,  they  say,  by  the  Witches'  Stair, 
Dreams  mony  a  strange,  sweet  dream. 

When  the  mune  comes  up  an'  looks  owre  the  trees, 
An'   Crawick  begins  to  gleam. 

Then  the  fairies  wha  bide  by  the  side  o'  the  burn, 
Where  the  grass  boos  doon  an'  dips. 

Come  into  the  licht,  an'  they  smile  to  fin' 
The  dew  licht  on  their  lips. 
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THE  BALLAD  O'   MAY  WYLLIE 

But  bonnie  May  Wyllie  still  bauds  her  way. 
Till  she  reaches  the  Laigh  Wud  En', 

Then  she  turns,  an'  licht  as  a  fairy  hersel', 
Gangs  doon   Crawick's  bonnie  glen. 

O  sweet  is  the  glen  in  the  simmer  nicht, 

When  ilka  thing  is  still, 
Save  Crawick  wha's  rowin'  frae  side  to  side, 

An'   singin'   his   ain   sweet   fill. 

The   primroses   an'    violets, 

That  were  hid  in  the  lang  deep  grass. 
Cam'  oot  an'  noddit  their  bonnie  heids 

To  see  May  Wyllie  pass. 

The  robin,  thrang  wi'   his  ain  bit  ways, 
Lookit  up  wi'  his  bricht,  bricht  ee. 

Then  dookit  his  heid,  an'  wi'  ae  quick  spring 
Cam'   a  wee  bit  nearer  to  see. 

He  lookit  fu'  wistfu'-like  at  her, 

An'  his  dark  ee  was  bricht  as  a  bead; 

An'  nearer  he  cam'  as  he'd  fain  alicht 
On  bonnie  May  Wyllie's  heid. 

An'  she  smiled  to  hersel'  an'  sang  to  hersel' 
Till  she  cam'  to  the  Witches'  Stair; 

Then  she  set  her  doon  on  the  laighmost  step, 
An'  her  dreams  were  sweet  an'  fair. 

The  mune  cam'   up   wi'   a  lichtsome  grace, 
An'   her  beams  fell  saft  an'  sweet. 

An'   ilka  pool   that  they  kissed  became 
As  bricht  as  a  silver  sheet. 

An'   the  murmurs  grew  saft  an'  safter  still. 

An'  the  win'  could  only  stir, 
A  primrose  that  bonnie  May  W>llie  had  touched. 

It  was  looking  up  at  her. 
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A  SINGER  IN   THE  STREET. 

A  SINGER  in  the  street  to-dav, 
He  sings  a  song;  and  as  I   hear 

I  dream  and  wander  far  away, 
And  still   his  song   is   in    my   ear. 

Snatches   of   dim    forgotten    things 
Are  in  it;  such  as  throb  and  glow 

In   nameless  poets  and  their  rhymes, 
For  simple  hearers  long  ago. 

That  was  their  art;  they  died  unknown, 
Not  caring,    if   they   left  behind 

A  single  snatch,   a  tender  tone, 
To  linger  with  their  fellow  kind. 

And  this  they  did,  like  birds  that  pipe, 
By   lonely   stream   or   misty   hill, 

A  chord  or  two,   but  full  and  ripe. 
Then  seem  forever  to  be  still. 

But  not  the  notes  that  are  so  sweet, 
They  live  and  shift  as  sunshine  slips; 

Till  here  to-day  within  the  street 
They  rest  upon  a  singer's  lips. 


THE  SANG  THAT  JENNY  SINGS. 

It  is  naething  but  a  lilt, 

Yet    its   rinnin'    in    my    heid; 
Just  a  lilt,  an'   that   is  a', 

O'   an   auld  auld-warld   screed. 
Yet  it  haunts  me  ben  the  hoose, 

An'   it  follows  me  ootby. 
The  sang   that  Jenny   sings, 

When   she's   milkin'   the   kye. 
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THE  SANG  THAT  JENNY  SINGS 

An'    it's  a'   made  oot  o'   nocht; 

Just  a  lad  an'   lassie  fair, 
Doon  beside  a  wee  bit  burn 

No'    to   meet   ilk   ither   mair. 
An'  they  pu'  the  birk  sae  green, 

Wi'   mony  a   weary   sigh; 
That   is  a'   that   Jenny   sings, 

When   she's   milkin'   the   kye. 

Nae  ane  kens  wha  made  the  lilt, 

Deid   the  singer  lang,   langsyne, 
But  a   lassie   sings   his  sang 

Wi'  her  heart  in  ilka  line. 
An'   I  hear  it  ben  the  hoose. 

An'    it   follovvS   me   ootby, 
The  sang   that  Jenny   sings, 

When  she's  milkin'  the  kye. 


AT    HOME. 

Here  as  I  sit  this  summer  day. 

On  a  seat  at  a  door  in  a  little  tow^n. 

Trains,    about   fifty   yards  away. 

With  a  rattle  and  roar  rush  up  and  down. 

They  carry  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  restless  hearts  that  must  ever  roam; 

But  happier  they  who  were  touched  at  birth, 
With  the  simple  wish  for  their  land  at  home. 

Better  by  far  is  the  homely  speech, 

'1  he  street  and  the  fields  their  boyhood  knew ; 
Than  the  hurry  of  feet,  and  the  toil  to  reach 

The  visions  that  vanish  as  visions  do. 
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SWEET  JEi\NY  BY  THE  SOLWAY  SANDS. 

Sweet  Jenny  by  the  Solway  Sands, 

Fair  Jenny  by  the  Cree; 
This  rose  that  once  lay  in  thy  hands, 

Still  speaks  and  breathes  of  thee. 

Again  the  spell  my  fancies  weave 
Still   shows   thee   standing   there, 

While  all  the  winds  of  summer  leave 
A   glory   round  thy   hair. 

The  winds  come  from  the  Solway  Sands, 

They  touch  thy  gentle  cheek. 
Then   bear  away   to   other  lands 

The  thoughts  I  fain   would  speak. 

Ah !  hope  that  comes,  and  hope  that  grows, 

With  visions  sweet  to  see; 
Thou   paler  sister  of  the  rose. 

Thou  lily  not  for  me. 

But   I   shall  dream,  and,   in   my  dreams, 

Shall   see   thee   standing   there. 
The  flowers  beside  thee  and  the  beams 

Of  summer  in  thv  hair. 

Sweet  Jenny  by  the  Solway  Sands, 

Fair  Jenny  by  the  Cree, 
Ah !  that  this  rose  that  left  thy  hands 

Is  all  I  have  of  thee. 


I    WAS    ALONE   WITH    THE    MASTER. 

I  WAS  alone  with  the  Master, 
I  was  weary  and  sick  with  pain, 

For  the  fight  with  the  passions  had  left  me 
With  many  a  wound  and  stain. 
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I  WAS  ALONE  WITH  THE  MASTER 

And  I  bowed  my  head  in  the  shadows, 
To  wrestle  and  fight  with  despair, 

Till  I  knew  by  the  light  around  me, 
That  the  Master  Himself  was  there. 

I  felt  His  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
As  He  whispered,   "Speak  to  Me." 

But  I  said  in  my  fear,   "  O,  Master, 
How  can  I  speak  to  Thee  ? 

"  How  can  one  that  is  mortal 
Look  into  those  eyes  of  Thine? 

I  of  the  earth  and  earthly. 
And  Thou,  Thyself,  Divine." 

Then  methought  His  voice  grew  sweeter, 

And   in    richer  music   ran, 
"  Stand  up  as  a  man  to  another, 

And  speak  as  a  man  to  man." 

Then   I  rose  with  my  burden  of  sorrow, 
And  lifted  my  shame-struck  eyes; 

And  looked  in  the  face  of  the  Master 
That  was  tender  and  sweet  and  wise. 

One  hand  was  still  on   my  shoulder, 

The  other  He  put  in  mine; 
His  voice  was  the  voice  of  friendship, 

But  the  words  He  spoke  were  divine. 

The  words  that  were  said  can  only 
Be  known  to  the  Master  and  me, 

When  the  dark  hours  come  with  their  shadows,. 
And  the  lights  die  out  that  I  sec. 
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WHEN   LIFE   IS  YOUNG. 

When  life  is  young,  and  dreams  are  sweet, 
And  golden  light  is  in   the  sky, 

"And  Hope,  with  flowers  about  her  feet. 
Smiles  and  is  ever  standing  nigh. 

Then  all  the  earth  is  very  fair, 

And  joy  is  dancing  everywhere. 

When  life  is  cold,  and  all  the  skies 
Have  lost  their  glory,  and  the  light 

Dims  as  a  taper's  ere  it  dies. 

And   ghostly    shadows   whisper    night, 

Then   Death  may  have  w'ithin  his  call, 

Something  far  sweeter  than  them  all. 


YARROW   VALE. 

No  sounds  are   heard  from   Yarrow  Vale, 

But  summer  sounds  to-day; 
The  Yarrow  whispers  forth  his  tale. 

And  sweeps  and   glides  away. 

The   sunshine  falls,    and  through   the   leaves 

A   dainty  light  doth   pass, 
That,  falling,  like  a  fairy  weaves 

Lithe  shadows  on  the  grass. 

Against  the  sky  the  hills  are  throw-n, 

They  shimmer  in   the  heat. 
Green   footstools  for  the  clouds  whereon 

To  set  their  fleecy  feet. 

The  lark  has  lost  himself  in   mirth. 

He    never    looks  around; 
But,  half  in  heaven,  pours  down   to  earth 

An   ecstasy   of  sound. 
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YARROW    VALE 

The  winds  have  laid  them  down  to  dream 

In   hollows  long  and  deep; 
As  if  they  thought  of  Yarrow  stream, 

And   murmured   in   their  sleep. 

I,   too,   perforce,    must  take   the  tone 

And  colour   of  the   hour, 
And  dream  my  day-dream  all  alone 

By  Newark's  Border  Tower. 

But  not  of  feuds,  or  midnight  wrong 

Done  in  the  long  ago, 
\\''hen  hearts  were  rough  and  arms  were  strong 

For  either  friend  or  foe. 

I  only  think  how  sweet  to  reap 

This  day  of  sunny  gleams; 
And  hear  the  Yarrow,    half-asleep, 

Make  music  to  mv  dreams. 


THE  ANGEL  THAT  SOWS  THE  FLOWERS. 

At  God's  right  hand  the  angels  stand 

In  the  courts  of  Heaven  above. 
They  bow  with  folded  wings  ere  they  fly 

On  their  missions  of  pity  and  love. 
There  are  many  who  wait  for  His  high  commands, 

And  each  has  his  own  full  powers, 
But  the  sweetest  of  all  the  angels  there 

Is  the  one  who  sows  the  flowers. 

He  stands  the   nearest  unto   God, 

He  can  almost  touch   His  hand; 
His  hair  is  golden,   and  his  wings 

Are  the  whitest  of  all  the  band. 
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THE  ANGEL  THAT   SOWS  THE  FLOWERS 

But  his  brothers  know  not  even  his  name 

As  we  on  this  earth  know  ours; 
They  only  know  him  in  that  high  land 

As  the  one  that  sows  the  flowers. 

When  the  winds  of  earth  are  soft  and  low, 

And  the  fields  are  moist  with  the  rain, 
This  angel  bends  his  radiant  head 

On   wood  and  field  and  plain. 
Then  his  eyes  look  right  into  those  of  God 

While  his   wings   he  gently   lowers; 
And  this  whisper  is  heard  through  the  whole  of  heaven 

"Is  it  time  to  sow  the  flowers?  " 

Then   God  said,  touching  his  golden   head, 

"Go  down  to  the  haunts  of  men; 
Let  the  flowers  grow  up  like  my  love   for  them, 

By  wood  and  stream  and  glen. 
Go  down ;  and  wherever  thy  feet  shall  stray 

The  flowers  will  spring  into  birth, 
To  teach  the  heart  that  is  doubting  still 

The  love  I   have  for  the  earth." 

So  the  angel  that  sows  the  flowers  came  dovvn 

With  a  deep  rich  light  in  his  eyes, 
And  the  clouds  took  a  softer  look  as  they  spread 

Their  white  wings  over  the  skies. 
They  wept  sweet  tears  on  the  angel's  head, 

Till  around  him,  as  he  stood, 
A  full  green  glory  of  birds  and  flowers 

Burst  forth  by  meadow  and  wood. 

They  grew  into  life  at  the  touch  of  his  feet. 

Or  wherever  his  wings  were  thrown; 
And  their  eyes  grew  wet  with   the  purest  of  dews, 

And  they  turned  and  looked  into  his  own. 
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But  sweetest  of  all  the  blossoms  that  grew 

In  the  soft  spring  winds  to  wave, 
Were  those  that  smiled  like  an  infant  child, 

From  grass  that  was  over  a  grave. 

And  wherever  the  angel  laid  him  down 

For  a  moment  to  rest  his  feet, 
A  glory  of  blooms  burst  forth,   till  the  wind 

With  their  very  breath  was  sweet. 
And  this  is  why,  when  you  come  to  a  spot 

Where  the   blossoms  are  thick   and   fair, 
You   know  the  angel  that  sows  the  flowers 

Has  lain   for  a  moment  there. 

Through  this  earth  of  ours,  on  his  mission  of  love, 

The  angel  went  his  way ; 
And  sunshine  and  song  went  along  Avith   him. 

Till  the  earth  was  glad  and  gay. 
Then  he  knelt  him  down  with  his  hands  on  his  breast, 

And  turned  his  face  to  the  skies. 
And  as  soft  as  clew  in  the  hush  of  the  night 

Rose  the  tears  into  his  eyes. 

'■  Farewell,    my   flowers,   for  my   task   is  done, 

Till  the  time  that  I   come  again, 
I  leave  you  to  sway  when  the  west  winds  play, 

And  your  thoughts  in   the  hearts  of  men. 
So  that,  when  you  feel  their  incense  steal 

From   the  wings  of  the  dewy  showers, 
They  will  think  of  the  love  of  the  Master  above, 

Who  sent  me  to  sow  the  flowers." 
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PIT    HIM    TO    HIS    BED. 

Here's  wee  Tarn  aside  the  fire, 

Soun'  as  soun'  can  be, 
Tangs  across  his  wee  fat  legs, 

Heid   upon    his   knee. 
Wauken,  Tarn;  you'll  burn  your  croon- 
Canna  hear  what's  said- 
Mammy's  unco  wearit  wean — 

Pit  him  to  his  bed. 

Come  his  wa's  on   mammy's  knee — 

What  a  heavy  lump — 
Claes  a'  wat  wi'  makin'  dams 

Roun'   aboot  the  pump; 
Glaur  frae  very  heid  to  fit 

Wi'    rinnin',    micht   an'    main, 
Efter  coudlin'   paper  boats 

Sailin'  doon  the  drain. 

Pit  his  buits  upon  the  stule, 

See  they're  through  the  taes, 
Hing  his  stockin's  owre  the  swey, 

But  dinna   heed   his  claes. 
I   maun   wash   this   very   nicht— 

Od,    the   dirty   loon, 
I  wad  skelp  his  doup  if  he 

Werena   sleepin'   soun'. 

Here's  a  naked   man   at  last 

Ready   for  a   scrub, 
A'  owre  frae  the  heid  to  fit — 

Bring  the  washing  tub. 
There   noo   he's  as  ticht   an'    clean 

As  ony  could  desire, 
Rin  an'  fetch  his  red  nicht  goon, 

An'  heat  it  at  the  fire. 
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Wauken,  Tarn,  an'  say  your  prayer- 
See,  he  screws  his  face, 

Mummies,    "  Now   I    lay   me   down— 
I   beat  big  Jock  a  race." 

Losh  me,  what  is  this  I  hear 
Frae   the  heathen   limb  ? 

But  askin'  sic  a  plague  to  pray 
Makes  me  waur  than   him. 

Spread  the  blankets  doon,   I  say, 

An'  wheel  the  chair  aboot. 
Here  I'm   comin'   wi'   a  man 

Fairly    fochten    oot. 
There   he's   in   amang   the  claes. 

Ye  scarce  can  see  his  croon ; 
Mammy's   unco  wearit  wean 

Cuddles  safe  an'  soun'. 


BAULD    ROBIN    FORD. 

Bauld  Robin  Ford,  frae  Glasgow  toon,. 

Cam'  here  an'  spent  a  nicht  wi'  me; 
An'   wow,    he  is  an   unco  chield, 

An'  fu'  o'  meikle  fun  an'  glee. 
He  tauld  us  stories  till  the  tears 

Cam'  rinnin'  owre  oor  cheeks  fu'  clear;- 
But  aye  I   wussed  atween  each  lauch. 

That  Sandy  Murdoch  had  been  here. 

He  sang  his  ain  bit  cantie  sangs, 
The  lilts  that  tak'   your  heart  alang, 

An'  what  wi'  ither  things,  I  wat, 

Oor   lungs   were   keepit   unco   thrang. 
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We  sat  an'  smokit,  knee  to  knee, 
An'  meikle  we  had  baith  to  speir; 

But  aye  I  wussed,  atween  each  puff, 
That  Sandy  Murdoch  had  been  here. 

We  crackit  on   until  the  nicht 

Took  thochts  on  giein'  twal'  a  ca' ; 
But  what  cared  we  aboot  the  clocks — 

Let  clocks,   I  say,   gang  to  the  wa' — 
Come,    Robin,  crack  anither  joke. 

Or  spin  some  story,  auld  an'  queer; 
But,   losh,   I  tell  ye  ance  again, 

I  wish  that  Murdoch  had  been  here. 

O,  Sandy  is  a  sturdy  chield, 

Wi'    honest   face   an'    swarthy   broo. 
An'  weef  he  woos  the  Nine  that  sit 

Upon   the   hill   that  poets  view. 
I   wuss  him   health  an'  strength  to  sing 

Till   he  be  fourscore  years  an'   mair, 
Wi'  wreaths  aboot  his  heid  to  hide 

Time's  fingers  when  they  wan'er  there. 

So,  Robin,  let  us  fill  oor  pipes, 

An'  tak'  anither  hearty  blaw, 
But  first  let  Sandy  Murdoch   ken 

The  wuss  that's  shared  between  us  twa. 
May  aye  his  heart  be  hale  an'  green. 

An'  aye  the  Muse  beside  him  gang. 
To  touch  him  when  he  lifts  his  heid 

To  strike  the  strings  o'  sturdy  sang. 

An',  Robin,  when  ye  gang  awa', 

To  toil  within  the  busy  toon. 
If,  when  your  heart  begins  to  loup, 

An'  cry  oot,    "Robin   start  an'  croon," 
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Then   think  upon   the  simmer  licht 
That  lies  in  Crawick's  bonnie  glen, 

An'  gie's  a  hame-spun,  couthie  lilt, 
For  weel  it's  worthy  o't,  ye  ken. 

Fareweel — an'   maun  we  say  fareweel  ? 

I  doot  it — time,  an'  tide,  an'  trains, 
They  winna  wait,  do  what  ye  may — 

They  only  lauch  at  a'  your  pains. 
Fareweel,    but   min'    that   saxty   miles 

Is  nocht  to  gi'e  ye  ony  fear; 
An'  so  you'll  surely  come  again, 

But  first  send  Sandy  Murdoch  here. 


EDINBURGH. 

Thou  city  of  my  boyhood !     Ere   I   dreamt 
My  footsteps  yet  would  be  upon  thy  streets 
My  thoughts  were  with  thee,  and  thy  name  to  me 
Was  as  a  spell  to  waken  up  the  great 
Who  made  thee  great,  and  left  behind  the  spell 
To  draw  the  pilgrim.     In  my  heart  I  heard 
The  many  voices  speak  that  spoke  to  thee 
In  the  far  past,  and  all  their  echoes  rang 
From  hill  to  hill  of  history.     I  became 
Familiar  with  thy   face   though   never   seen, 
And  all  my  worship — as  a  lover  dreams 
And  pictures  to  himself  some  dear,  sweet  face 
To  bend  above  his  life — was  sweeter  thus. 
Then,   in  the  pauses  of  my  daily  toil, 
In  quiet  moments  when  the  village  slept, 
I  was  with  thee;  and  in  my  nightly  dreams 
I  walked  the  storied  pavement  of  thy  streets — 
And   now   I   am  a  citizen  of  thine. 
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LARS    ANDERSONICUS. 

In  September  1880,  about  a  month  before  the  poet  left  Kirkconnel  for 
Edinburgh,  to  take  up  the  duties  of  Sub-hbrarian  in  the  University 
Library ;  his  friend  Mr  Andrew  Stewart,  of  Dundee,  paid  him  a  visit  in  his 
Dumfriesshire  home.  After  a  long  ramble  among  the  hills  toward  Wanlock- 
head,  the  two  friends  sat  down  beside  a  clear  cool  spring,  to  rest  and 
smoke;  and  spent  a  sweet  half-hour.  The  only  sound  that  broke  the 
stillness  of  this  retreat  was  the  mirth  of  the  poet,  cracking  jokes,  and 
perpetrating  puns,  upon  his  tired  and  jaded  friend,  as  he  lay  Hmp  and 
languid  on  the  moss ;  and  the  poet  finished  up  by  deliberately  composing 
and  reciting  this  mock-heroic  poem  after  the  manner  of  Macaulay :  — 

The  great   Lars   Andersonicus, 

Who  dwelleth  in  the  South, 
Who  hath  the  front  of  Grecian  Jove 

And  the  heavy  bearded  mouth, 
He  strode  into   his  dwelhng. 

That  white-washed  humble  home 
That   overlooks   the  Tiber, 

That  rolls  round  seven-hilled   Rome. 
And  there  he  found  a  missive, 

Which,  when  he  oped,  did  say — 
"  Greetings,    Lars  Andersonicus, 

Taymanium  comes  your  way. 
He  comes  as  comes  a  victor. 

Who  rides  in   triumph   home, 
To  pledge  in  red  Falernian  juice, 

The  Romans  and  their  Rome. 
So  let  the  streets  in  gladness 

Put   forth   their  best   array, 
And  let  the  Romans  line  each  side 

Along  the  Appian  way." 

The  great  Lars  Andersonicus, 

A  mighty  oath  he  swore 
That  he  would  greet  Taymanium 

As  he  ne'er  had  been  before; 
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So   he  donned  his  lordly  toga, 

And  with   triumphant  soul, 
Went  forth  with  haughty  royal  stride 

Till  he  came  to  the  Capitol. 
And  then  he  cried,    "  O,  Romans, 

Come  hearken   unto   me, 
Greetings  from  great  Taymanium 

To  you  and  unto  me. 
How  shall  we  give  him  welcome, 

Who  comes  from  far  away  ? 
Step  forth,  thou  clear-souled  Capys, 

And  let  us  hear  thy  say." 

Forth  stept  at  once  bold  Capys ; 

A  light  shone  in  his  eye, 
And  he  swore  by  the  gods  that  a  Roman  swears, 

As  he  raised  his  hand  on  high — 
"  O,  great  Lars  Andersonicus, 

Thus  shall  we  greet  thy  friend, 
Let  flags  along  the  Sacred  Way 

Be  hung  from  end  to  end; 
And  let  the  Vestal  Virgins, 

Who  watch  the  burning  shrine. 
Twine  a  wreath  of  the  glorious  laurel 

From  the  hill  of  the  Sacred  Nine, 
And  crown  him  like  a  victor 

Who  for  our  Rome  has  bled. 
Then  take  him  to  the  banquet, 

And  let  the  wine  be  shed." 

Then  said  Lars  Andersonicus, 

"  As  thou  say'st,  so  let  it  be." 
And  he  strode  down  the  stairs  of  the  Capitol 

With  a  heart  that  bent  for  glee. 

O  brave  and  high  Taymanium, 
Right  welcome  shall  ye  be, 
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When  ye  sit  beneath  my  roof-tree 
And  smoke  a  pipe  with  me. 

Unto  my  whitewashed  dwelling 
What  glory  shall  you   lend, 

The  tribune  of  the  people, 

The  dauntless  "  People's  Friend." 

Hurrah  for  the   Roman   matron 

Who  hath  upon  her  knee 
The  sturdy  brood  that  warms  the  heart 

Of  a  Roman's  wife  to  see. 
Hurrah  for  her  voice's  music, 

And  her  soft,  dark,  sparkling  eye, 
By  the  gods!  if  Andersonicus 

Could  get — get  . 


« 


Here  the  soaring  wing  of  the  poet  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  shot  throuj^h 
by  some  tender  regret,  and  he  came  flop  down  to  common  earth,  with  all 
the  fun  knocked  out  of  him,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of 
his  friend,  would  induce  him  to  finish  the  stanza. 


I    WEARY    TO-NIGHT,    I    WEARY. 

I    WEARY   to-night,    I   weary, 

I  weary,  I  know  not  why. 
And  a  sadness  fills  me  slowly 

As  the  twilight  fills  the  sky. 

I   feel  far  down  in  my  bosom 
A  shadow  that  haunts  me  still, 

And  strange  and  restless  wishes. 
That  come  and  go  at  their  will. 
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I   wander  as  clouds  will  wander, 

Ere  the  night  and  the  storm  come  on ; 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  gladness, 
And  wish  to  be  alone. 

Then  I  think  of  a  dream  I  cherished. 
Of  a  purpose  that  was  crossed. 

And  a  far-off  fading  sweetness 
That  my  own  dim  life  has  lost. 

A  sweetness,  as  if  of  a  vision 

Of  a  saint  coming  down  from  the  skies, 
With  her  hands  clasped  over  her  bosom, 

And  love  in  her  dark,  sweet  eyes, 

Of  my  life  with  its  early  promise, 
Which    now  to   myself   is  seen, 

Like  the  covers  of  some  old  volume. 
With  the  title-page  between. 

So  I   weary,   O,   I   weary, 

I  weary,  I  know  not  why. 
And  a  sadness  fills  me  slowly 

As  the  twilight  fills  the  sky. 


THE    NOONDAY    REST. 

At  rest  amid  the  flush  of  golden  corn, 

When  rest  is  short  and  sweet; 
At  rest  from  toil  begun  at  early   morn 

By   willing   hands  and  feet. 

Above,  the  sky,   in  all   its  wide  expanse. 

Laughs  with  its  deepest  blue. 
And  stray  winds  waking  upward  from  their  trance. 

Scarce   stir  a  stalk  or  two. 
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How  sweet  such  rest  is  to  each  working  one ! 

That  mother  sitting  there 
Suckles  a  tender  babe  but  late  begun 

This  life  so  strange  and  fair. 

And  he,  the  father,   looking  down  can  feel 

A   new  strength   in   his  arm. 
And  life  and  toil  in  softer  tones  reveal 

A  deeper  sacred  charm. 

O  weary  ones  that   rise  at  labour's  call ' 

Toil  on   in  hope  and  pain ; 
A  sure  rest  cometh  when  at  evenfall 

Death  stoops  to  reap  his  grain. 


THE  HILLS  AN'  BURNS  AT  HAME. 

Hoo  cantie  was  I  in  my  youth. 

Afore  I  ever  thocht  to  range. 
Or  leave  my  hame,   an'   be,    in  sooth, 

A  weary  pilgrim  seeking  change. 
O,   little  do  we  ken  what  turns 

Life  sets  afore  us  in  oor  track; 
An'   noo,  when  life  is  wearin'  dune, 

I  fain  wad  turn  an'  wan'er  back. 

I  want  to  see  ance  mair  the  hills 

Where  every  heicht  an'  howe  is  kent — 
The  hills  that  I  a  laddie  speiled, 

To  spread  the  muir-burn  on  the  bent. 
We  saw  Todholes  tak'  up  the  sign, 

The  Knowe  range  answered  back  wi'  pride, 
An'  far  across  the  Vale  o'  Nith 

The  Cairn  hills  spread  it  far  an'  wide. 
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THE    HILLS    AND    BURNS    AT    HAME 

I  want  to  daun'er  by  the  burns 

In  which   I  paidled  up  an'   doun, 
Or  fished  when,  like  a  heaven  on  earth, 

Some  glorious  holiday  cam'   roun'. 
I  want  to  see  them  ane  an'  a', 

To  meet  auld  friends  an'  ha'e  a  crack, 
For  noo,  when  life  is  wearin'  dune, 

I    fain   wad   turn    an'    wan'er   back. 

What  need  to  tell  that  I  have  seen 

The  Mississipi  roll  along; 
Have  heard  Niagara  toss  on  high 

The  thunder  of  his  mighty  song? 
Have  seen  Missouri,  broad  and  deep. 

Roll  worthy  of  its  sounding  name; 
Ah,  still  I  fain  wad  wan'er  back 

To  see  the  wee  bit  burns  at  hame. 

What  though  my  home  has  been  beside 

Huge  mountains  tumbled  to  the  skies. 
That  loomed  far  up  amid  the  clouds 

To  veil  their  heads  from  human  eyes — 
Or  where,  like  oceans,  lakes  spread  out 

As  wide  as  eye  could  range  or  see? 
But  yet,  when   life  is  wearin'   dune. 

The  hills  an'  burns  at  hame  for  me ! 

Ay,  we  may  wander  far  and  wide 

When  youth  is  high  and  hopes  are  fair. 
Nor  cast  one  look  behind  to  see 

The  light  of  boyhood  gleaming  there. 
But  press  amid  the  throng,  and  join 

The  rough,  wild  marching  of  our  kind. 
Till,  footsore  with  the  weary  way. 

We  leave  the  ranks  and  lag  behind. 
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And  then  our  dreams,  that  led  us  on, 

Take  voice,   and,  in  their  murmurings, 
Whisper  of  other  days  and  years. 

When  hfe  was  rich  with  golden  things. 
Then  we  in  fancy  see  again 

The  hills  around  our  early  home. 
And,  as  the  vision  grows,   we  feel 

No  more  the  forward  wish  to  roam. 

An'  will  I  turn  an'  wan'er  back 

To  where  my  life  began,  an'  see 
Ance  mair  the  frien's  that  I  wad  like 

To  ha'e  around  me  when   I  dee? 
For  oh,   I  weary  an'  grovv^  fain. 

Though  I  am  gettin'  auld  an'  lame. 
To  see  auld  places  ance  again 

Beside  the  burns  an'  hills  at  hame. 


THE   LANDLORD'S   BEST. 

A  Humorous  Reading. 

A  strappin',  sonsie,  weel-matched  pair 
Were  Jock  iNIacree  an'  Maggie  Blair, 
An'  mony  wusses,   said  an'  thinkit, 
They  had  that  nicht  when  they  were  linkit. 
An'  on  that  day  they  baith  were  kirkit, 
The  lasses  sat  fu'   gleg  an'   smirkit; 
Though   there   was   that   upon    their   faces 
That  fain  wad  swappit  Maggie  places. 
An'  Jock  looked  unco  gran'  beside 
His  bonnie,   blushin',   weel-faured  bride. 
Whom  he  had  vowed  to  love  an'  cherish — 
Alas !  that  siccan  vows  should  perish — 
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For  twenty  times,  an'  twenty  mair, 
When  he  was  courtin'  Maggie  Blair, 
He  swore,  without  ae  chance  o'  bhnkin', 
Ance  Maggie  his  he'd  stop  the  drinkin'. 

For  Jock — ahhough  I  grieve  to  tell — 
When  left  owre  muckle  to  himsel', 
Was  jist  a  wee  thing  apt,  if  ony, 
O'    gettin'   fuddled  wi'   a  crony; 
Could  sing  oor  auld  Scots  sangs  until 
The  tears  cam'  happin'  at  their  will. 
An'  then  the  ither  gill  gaed  roun'. 
Until  they  felt  it  tak'  their  croun ; 
Then   nocht  wad  ser'   them  after  that 
But  "  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  maut," 
And  Jock  wad  rise  to  lead  their  singin'. 
Till  a'  the  hoose  an'  streets  were  ringin', 
"  We  are  na  fou  we're  no'  that  fou," 
Then  stagger  hame  to  prove  it  true. 

But  a'  sic  wark  cam'  to  a  Stan' 
When  he  took  Maggie  by  the  han'; 
The  whisky  stoup  an'  dissipation 
Were  noo  for  him  a  puir  temptation. 
Nae  mair  at  nicht,  when  sprees  were  on. 
An'  a'  the  "  Blue  Bell  "  windows  shone, 
Was  Jock's  voice  heard  amid  the  thrang 
Clear  ringin'  in  an  auld  Scots  sang, 
In  place  o'  a'  sic  rant  and  noise 
He  noo  had  calm  domestic  joys, 
Sat  wi'   his  pipe   in   lordly  pride, 
A  monarch  by  his  ain  fireside. 
An'   Maggie,  tidy,  neat,  an'  braw. 
The  very  life  an'  soul  o'  a', 
Beside  him   knittin'   unco  thrang, 
An'  happy  as  the  day  was  lang; 
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For  she  was  ane  that  couldna  sit 
An  idle  moment,  but  wad  linit. 

Alas!  in  spite  o'  a'  love's  pleadin', 

Jock  left  his  sweet  domestic  Eden, 

For  by  degrees  he  slippit  doon 

To  see  some  neebors  in  the  toon. 

Then  ane  wad  cry — "  Come,  Jock,  what's  wrang? 

It's  ages  since  I  heard  a  sang. 

Come  in,  come  in,  an'  ha'e  a  gill — 

A  single  glass  can  do  nae  ill ; 

Maggie,   though  she  may  look  fu'   sour. 

Can  surely  spare  ye  for  an  hour." 

Jock  thocht  on  Maggie  a'  her  lane. 

The  vows  he  made  no'  lang  since  gane; 

Shook  his  rouch  heid — "  I've  in  the  pin, 

I  canna  gang,"  and  then — gaed  in. 

That  nicht  Jock  sang — "We  are  na  fou," 
Alas !  he  sang  what  wasna  true. 
An'  sae  it  cam'  that  mair  an'  mair 
The  forenichts  saw  his  empty  chair; 
An'  Maggie,  unco  wae  to  see't. 
Took  mony  a  lang  an'  lanely  greet. 
But  ne'er  gied  Jock  a  bitter  word. 
For  a'  the  stories  that  she  heard. 
He  still  was  kin',  although,  by  token, 
The  vows  he  ance  made  a'  were  broken. 
Neebors  cam'    in   to  settle  matters. 
An'  Maggie  listened  to  their  clatters. 
Said  ane,   "  Noo,   Maggie,  un'erstan' 
It's  time  ye  took  the  upper  han'. 
Rage  at  him,  whether  late  or  sune, 
An'  cast  up  a'   the  ills  he's  dune; 
My  fegs,  if  I  were  in  your  place 
I'd  set  my  mark  upon  his  face. 
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Let  my  gudeman  play  siccan  pranks, 
He  kens  what  he  wad  get  for  thanks. 
The  deaf  side  o'  his  head  wad  hear't, 
An'  weel  I  ken  for  that  he's  fear't." 
Ithers  spoke  oot  wi'  bold  assertion, 
An'  a'  to  ae  gran'  en' — coercion. 
But  Maggie  loot  them  say  their  say, 
An',  when  they  a'  had  gane  away. 
After  anither  spell  o'   grievin'. 
Sat  doon,  an'  yokit  to  her  weavin'. 

Mony  a  sair,  sair  heart  was  hers 

To  see  Jock  on  the  road  that  errs; 

The  red  upon  her  bonnie  cheek 

Grew  less,  although  she  wadna  speak. 

The   glances  o'    her  bonnie   een 

Hadna  the  licht  that  ance  was  seen. 

O,  Jock,   man,  look  at  their  saft  pleadin', 

An'  turn  back  to  your  ain  sweet  Eden. 

In  vain;  Jock  noo  was  far  astray 

Frae   Eden  an'   its  happy  day; 

Was  oftener  at  the  "Blue  Bell"  Inn 

Makin'   his  weekly  wages  spin; 

Singin',  as  only  he  could  do — 

"  We  are  na  fou,"  an'  gettin'  fou. 

A  neebor,  wha  had  seen  for  lang 

That  things  wi'  her  had  a'  gane  wrang, 

Cam'  in,  an',  \\hen  the  twa  were  sittin' 

(Maggie  as  usual  wi'   her  knittin'). 

Said,  "  Maggie,   hear  me  for  a  wee. 

But  dinna  tak'   it   ill   frae  me. 

I  ken  that  Jock,  yer  ain  gudeman, 

Against  ye  never  raised  a  han', 

But  we  maun  mak'  him  stop  the  drinkin'. 

An'  here's  the  ootcome  o'  my  thinkin'." 
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Fu'  lang  the  twa  were  at  their  crack, 
An'  mony  a  face  did  ^Maggie  mak'. 
"  Na,   na,   I  couldna  ha'e  the  face 
To  do  that:  'twad  be  oot  o'  place. 
Yet  I  wad  work  wi'  a'  my  micht 
To  keep  Jock  trig  an'  douce  an'  richt." 
"Then  do  but  this,"   her  neebor  said, 
"  An'   I  could  maist  lay  doon  my  head 
He'd  sooner  jump   owtc   Corsencon 
Than  look  the  road  the  "  Blue  Bell's"  on. 
The  landlord  will  tak'   up  the  plan, 
An'  try  to  help  us  a'   he  can. 
Jist  think;  it's  only  ae  half  hour. 
An'  after  that  Jock's  in  your  power — 
A  sober,   decent  man,  the  pride 
O'  you  an'  a'  the  kintra  side." 
Maggie  thocht  lang,  an'  deep,  an'  sair: 
"  If  I  thocht  Jock  wad  drink  nae  mair — 
I'll  do't,  I'll  do't  though  a'  the  folk 
Should  speak;  it's  for  the  gude  o'  Jock." 
"Aweel,"   her  neebor  said,    "I'll  pit 
The  landlord  up  to  what's  on  fit. 
An'   let  it  be  next   Friday   nicht. 
An'  gudesake  see  ve  do  it  richt." 

The  Friday  nicht  cam'  duly  roun', 

An'  folk  were  busy  in  the  toon, 

The  "  Blue  Bell  "  was  as  thrang's  a  fair, 

An'  Jock,  ye  needna  doot,  was  there — 

The  gill  stoup  had  gane  roun'  to  settle 

A'   qualms  an'  pit  him  into  fettle. 

An'  there  he  sat — a  happy  man — 

A  glass  o'  whisky  in   his  han', 

For  he  had  just  sat  doon  frae  singin' 

"We  are  na  fou,"  an'  a'  was  ringin' ; 
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When,  bang!  the  door  gaed  wi'  a  clash, 

An'  in  cam'  Maggie  wi'  a  dash, 

Raxed  oot  her  han',  drew  in  a  chair, 

An'   richt  forenent  him  plumpit  square; 

Cried,  "  You  that's  nearest  touch  that  bell." 

An',   when   the  landlord  cam'    himsel'. 

She  gied  her  orders  wi'   the  rest — 

"A  gill,  an'  see  it's  o'  your  best." 

The  drink  cam'  ben:  she  filled  her  gless. 

No  half,  but  to  the  brim  nae  less, 

Then,  haudin't  up  wi'  smirkin'  pride. 

She  lookit  owre  at  Jock  an'  cried — 

**  Here's  to  ye,  Jock,  my  man,  ye  see 

What's  gude  for  you  is  gude  for  me, 

Here's  to  ye" — an'  wi'   that  she  drew 

The  gless  up  to  her  bonnie  mou', 

Cocked  up   her  finger,    drank  it  a'. 

Then  gied  her  sonsie  face  a  thraw. 

"That's  gude,"  cried  Maggie;  "to  my  min', 

When  ance  it's  owre,  it's  unco  fine. 

Nae  wunner  men  drink,   for,  my  sang, 

Sic  glesses  warm  the  road  they  gang; 

I'll  ha'e  anither — gude  be  thankit," — 

Then  filled  a  second  glass  an'  drank  it. 

But  Jock !     He  sat  upon  the  chair 

The  very  picture  o'   despair; 

His  mooth  fell  doon,  an'  wide  he  gapit. 

Though  no'  a  single  word  he  shapit. 

The  glass  o'   whisky  in   his  han' 

Cowpit,   an'   owre  the  table  ran. 

He  glowred   at   Maggie,   rubbed   his  een. 

Then  glowred  again.     What  could  it  mean? 

An'  was  that  Maggie — surely  no'? 

An'  yet  it  strack  him  like  a  blow. 

He  sat  strecht  up,   as  though  his  back 

Had  been  o'  airn,  but  never  spak'. 
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"I  wuss,"  cried  Maggie,    "I  could  sing, 
But  gi'e  that   bell   anither   ring. 
Talkin's  dry  wark,  an' — let  me  see — 
Half  mutchkin  ?     Ay,  bring  that  to  me, 
I'll  pay  my  way  as  lang's  I'm  able  " — 
An'  banged  a  shillin'  on  the  table. 

Then  Jock  rose  up  \vi'  furious  speed, 
His  een   maist  startin'   frae  his   heid. 
Sprang  back,  an'  sent  the  coupit  chair 
Wi'  ae  kick  richt  across  the  flair, 
Then,   fu'  o'  shame,  an'  rage  an'  doot, 
Hung  doon  his  heid  and  boltit  oot. 

For  days  Jock  gaed  aboot  like  ane 
Whase  very  heid  is  on  the  spin, 
Whfle,   noo  an'   then  upon  his  face, 
A  puzzled  look  wad  tak'  its  place. 
Then  he  would  stop  an'   scart  his  croon, 
Hotch  up  his  shou'der  an'  look  roun'. 
Cry,  as   he  gi'ed  anither  claw — 
"I  canna  un'erstan't  ava ! 
Three  gills  an'   no'   a  preen   the  waur. 
Far  less   has  garred   me   tak'   the  glaur. 
It  cowes  the  gowan,  an'  the  mair 
I  think  the  mair  I  rive  my  hair." 

But  aye  the  upshot  o'  his  thinkin' 
Was,  "  What  if  Maggie  tak's  to  drinkin'  ? 
Maggie  sae  trig  an'  nice  an'  braw, 
Nae  wife  like  her  amang  them  a'. 
An'    tidy?     Ye  micht   tak',   fu'   fain. 
Your  dinner  aff  the  clean   hearthstane. 
O,  Jock,  O,  Jock,  your  a'   to  blame. 
But  this  ae  nicht  when  I  get  hame 
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I'll   pit  my  thinkin'   into  action, 
An'   wi'  her  try  to  mak'   a  paction." 

Thar  nicht  Jock  sat,  an'  sat  fu'   lang, 
Till  Maggie  thocht  some  thing  was  wrang, 
For  ae  half-hour  he  never  spoke, 
Nor  raxed  his  pipe  doon  for  a  smoke, 
But  aye  he  gi'ed  anither  shift, 
Till  Maggie  catched  at  last  his  drift, 
An'  wi'  a  woman's  tact  an'  wit. 
Resolved  to  draw  him  oot  a  bit: — 
"John  I'm  gaun  doon  the  toon  to  see 
Some  frien's  o'  mine  an'  crack  awee; 
I'll  no'  be  lang — rax  me  my  shoon — 
An'  dinna  let  the  fire  gang  doon. 
I  maist  forgot,  if  I  should  meet 
Auld  frien's  o'  yours  upon  the  street, 
And  should  they  stop  and  speer  at  me, 
I'll  say  ye' re  weel — and  should  I  see 
The   landlord  " 

Here  Jock  started   up, 
Got  Maggie's  twa  hands  in   his  grup — 
"  Maggie,  sit  doon  an'  hear  me  speak 
What  I've  been  thinkin'  a'  this  week, 
For  God's  sake  let  us  stop  this  drink, 
An'  never  mair  on  whisky  think. 
I'm  ready  ony  time  to  sign 
The  pledge,  if  your  name  gangs  wi'  mine. 

Then   Maggie  hung  her  heid  to  screen 
The  joy  that  danced  w'ithin   her  een. 
But  yet  half-feared  owre  sune  to  strike — 
"  It's  hard  to  gi'e  up  w^hat  I  like, 
But  if  I   thocht  ye  wad  be  true, 
An'  SAvear  to  a'  ye've  said  the  noo, 
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I  micht  be  coaxed  to  answer  '  yes,' 
An'  seal't  this  moment  wi'  a  kiss." 

"  I  swear,"  quo'  Jock,  "  an'  there's  my  nan',. 

O,  Maggie,  I'm  a  happy  man, 

But  if  ye  kenned  what  awfu'  doots 

I  had  since" — Maggie  whispered,   "Hoots! 

Let  byganes  be — they  bring   but  grief, 

For  noo  we've  turned  anither  leaf, 

An'  there's  your  kiss—" 

What    mair    was    needin', 
To  draw  Jock  back  again  to  Eden  ? 

Lang  after  that,  ae  nicht  when  Jock 
Was  half-way  through  a  glorious  smoke, 
A  puzzled  look   spread  o'er  his  face. 
An',  layin'   his  pipe  upon   the  brace, 
He  turned  to  Maggie,  wha  was  sittin' 
As  usual  busy  wi'  her  knittin', 
An'   said,  "  Noo,    Maggie,  tell  me  richt, 
Hoo  did  ye  stan'  the  drink  that  riicht? 
To  me   'twad  been  an   imco  test- - 
Hale  three  gills  o'  the  landlord's  best!" 

"  Aweel,"  quo'  Maggie,  "  I've  been  thinkin', 
That  since  we  baith  ha'e  stoppit  drinkin', 
I'll  own't^ — for  noo  it  disna  matter — 
It  was  his  best,  John — It  was  water." 
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Alone.     For  Jack   has  gone  away, 

To  hide  his  head  in  proofs  and  letters; 

And  left  me  here  to  spend  the  day 
Inside,  like  many  of  m}^  betters. 
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Outside  the  gusts  of  wind  and  rain 

And  whirling  leaves  are  something  frightful; 

And,  for  a  fellow  who  would  fain 

Go  out,  the  prospect's  not  delightful. 

Just  at  the  window^,   where   I   sit, 

I  see  a  row  of  trees  that  mutter, 
"You  can't  get  out  to  stroll  a  bit — 

You're  better  far  behind  the  shutter." 
I  hear  their  speech,  and,  full  of  wrath 

To  see  my  wished-for  projects  stranding, 
Leap  up,  then  take  a  sudden  path 

To  where  I  see  the  bookcase  standing. 

Insult  on   insult !     Let  me  note, 

Why,  hang  it !  at  the  first  stray  venture, 
Is  Jerome's  "  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  "— 

I   cannot  make  a  fourth   and  enter. 
What   use  to  read  in   silly   books. 

Of  skies  with  not  a  cloud  remaining. 
Of  waving  grass  and  shady  nooks, 

When  all  the  time  you  hear  it  raining? 

I'll  try  another.     Worse  and  worse — 

"  Familiar  Wild  Flowers,"  in  five  volumes, 
Enough  to  make  a  poet  curse 

In  classic  style  "  gods,  men,  and  columns." 
The  very  title  conjures  up 

Sweet  glens  and  hills  all  clad  with  heather, 
And  tiny  glades  where  fairies  sup, 

And  trip  their  minuets  together! 

The  fairies!     Are  they  still  alive. 

Those  tender,  little,  sportive  creatures, 

Who  in  sweet  flowers  were  wont  to  dive, 
Or  show  from  thence  their  happy  features? 
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Or  when  the  moon  hung  broad  and  low, 
And  when  the  dew  was  at  its  sweetest, 

Danced,  all  their  little  hearts  aglow, 
To  see  which  one  would  do  it  neatest. 

Alas !  I  own  with  many  a  sigh 

This  iron  time's  a  bad  adviser. 
The  world  has  flung  its  playthings  by — 

But,  tell  me,  is  it  any  wiser? 
Gone  all  those  tender  little  things, 

And  in  their  place  are  lots  of  knowledge, 
But  knowledge  has  its  frets  and  stings, 

And  wonder  dies  when  sent  to  college. 

I  wish  they  would  come  back  again, 

Those  merry,  green-clad  Lilliputians; 
That  something  else  were  in  our  brain 

Than   scientific   dry   confusions; 
That  all  the  world  would  go  to  sleep 

And  dream  again  of  early  childhood, 
Of  fairies,    flowers,  and  things  that  steep 

Their  lives  in  dew  within  the  wildwood. 

But  vain  such  wish.     This  planet  reels 

To  some  great  purpose  deep  within  it; 
And  we  have  only  faith  in  wheels, 

That  roar  and  crash  their  mile  a  minute. 
Nay  more,  we  have  outdone  the  girth 

Puck  talked  about;  above  and  under 
We  belt  a  whisper  round  the  earth 

And  smile  if  any  one  should  wonder. 

If  we  do  this,  yet  think  it  slow, 

The  future  must  be  still  more  braving; 

And  with  the  wand  of  Prospero 
Compel  far  greater  by  its  waving. 
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But  1  forget  my  present  theme, 

Which  was,  1  think,  of  books  and  weather, 
Somehow  I  dreamt,  and,  in  that  dream, 

As  usual  jumbled  things  together. 

\\'ell,  here  I  have  another  row — 

I  thought  so,  just  the  usual  novels; 
And  here's  a  set  that  tell  you  how 

Men  rose  to  palaces  from  hovels. 
Of  course  these  books  are  kindly  put, 

i\nd  may  be  read  as  well  as  others ; 
But  give  me  Thoreau's  Walden  hut. 

And  take  your  palace  with  its  bothers. 

Here,  travels  into  distant  lands — ■ 

Their  very  titles  bring  up  pictures 
Of  rolling  plains,  and  swarthy  bands 

Intent  on  predatory  strictures. 
I  see  them  gay  in  paint  and  plume, 

You  call  it  picturesque  and  striking; 
It  may  be  all  that  you  presume, 

But— well,  it  does  not  suit  my  liking. 

And  yet  there  was — there  was  a  time 

Long  years  ago  (I   need  not  mention 
How  many)  ere  I  thought  of  rhyme, 

Or  bored  the  muse  with  my  attention. 
I  felt  my  head  and  bosom  glow 

With  visions  of  the  noble  savage, 
Made  dreadful  arrows  for  a  bow, 

And  stalked  about  to  slay  or  ravage. 

My  speech — to  suit  the  life  T  led— 

Was  full  of  aH  the  Red  Man's  phrases, 

I  spoke  of  gory  scalps,  and  led 

A  band  of  braves  through  hidden  places. 
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My  face  was  painted  red  and  blue; 

All  this  of  course  was  very  shocking, 
It  lasted  for  a  year  or  two, 

And  then  I  changed  to  "  Leather-Stocking." 

I  put  my  bow  and  arrows  past, 

With  feelings  that  I  scarce  could  stifle, 
But   I   grew  half  resigned  at  last. 

When  I  had  in  their  place  a  rifle. 
I  made  it  from  a  grand  design, 

A  weapon  of  my  own  creation ; 
A  little  rough,  but  it  was  mine, 

And  shot   well — in    imagination. 

I  had  my  "  happy  hunting  ground," 

A  strip  of  wood,  where,  free  from  neighbours, 
I  strove  for  weeks  within  its  bound 

To  xnimic  all  that  Trapper's  labours. 
I  had  my  trophies  rich  and  rare, 

I  hid  them  like  some  needy  squatter; 
But  how  they  came,  and  what  they  were, 

I  cannot  tell,  nor  does  it  matter. 

For  this,   and  many  another  mood 

That  came  and  took  up  steady  lodgment, 
I  blame  not  Cooper,  as  I  should, 

Though  looking  back  with  sober  judgment. 
He  filled  my  head  and  heart  with  men 

Who  had  the  open  sky  for  cover; 
The  woods  lay  open  to  their  ken, 

And  Nature— each  was  still  her  lover. 

They  laid  their  ear  to  mother  earth, 

They  heard  her  great  heart  soundly  beating; 

The  forests,  thousand-voiced  in  mirth, 

Waved  their  green  arms  and  gave  them  greeting. 
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They  took  that  mood  each  season  brings, 
And  stood  so  close  to  Nature's  being 

That  she — she  showed  them  deeper  things, 
And  they  grew  wiser  by  the  seeing. 

A  sort  of  pagan  life  I  grant, 

But  still  it  was  a  life  worth  living; 
Each  day  but  brought  its  simple  want, 

And  litde  that  might  cause  misgiving. 
The  scent  of  woods  w^as  all  around; 

They  lay  dow^n  not  exactly  wealthy ; 
But  rose  up  strong  of  limb  and  sound, 

Firm  hand,  keen  eye,  and  very  healthy. 

Now,  this  was  finer  far,  you  see. 

Than  being  cooped  in  roaring  cities, 
Where  each  one  lets  the  other  be. 

And  hurries  on  and  no  one  pities. 
I  sometimes  think  in  all  the  strife, 

Our  likes  and  dislikes,  as  at  present, 
A  strong  dash  of  a  wilder  life 

Would  be  considered  not  unpleasant. 

In  vain.     The  world  must  have  its  way 

'J'o  mould  and  build  each  constitution ; 
And  so  with  us.     No  good  can  stay 

The  silent  wheels  of  evolution. 
There  is  no  change  but  change.     We  grow 

From  each  to  each,  and  slowly  linking 
Ourselves  to  what  it  brings,  though  slow 

Reach  higher  planes  of  life  and  thinking. 

But  I   have  wandered  from   the  track — 
A  trick  with  bards  whom  thought  immerses- 

But  now  I  ought  to  hurry  back 

And  lift  the  thread  of  former  verses. 
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Digression   is  a  fearful  thing, 

One  always  ought  to  keep  the  highway; 
But  somehow  poets  when  they  sing 

Are  always  sure  to  take  a  bye-way. 

Books  ?     That  was  it,  and  books  that  told 

Of  men  now  sunk,  as  sinks  a  taper 
When  night  is  closing  round — but  hold, 

There's  sunshine  falling  on  the  paper. 
Thank  heaven  !     At  last  the  cloudy  wall 

Is  past;  and  now  for  one  hour's  walking, 
And  just  as  well,  for,  after  all, 

I  may  have  bored  you  with  my  talking. 
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The  trees  that  shadow  Alton  Hall 

Are  sweet  by  night  and  day; 
The   silver   gleams   that   slip    and   change 

Along   the    rushing    Tay, 
They  come  and  go  like   winds,    but  still, 

Though  each  and  all   be  rare, 
I  turn  my  face  to  Edzell  woods, 

Because    my   love   is   there. 

O,  Edzell  woods  are  deep  and  green, 

And  very  sweet  to  me; 
The  summer  light  lies  golden  bright 

On  all  the  fields  I  see. 
Thy  winds  that  wander  by   me  speak 

Of  yet  a  sweeter  air — 
I  turn   my  face  to  Edzell  woods. 

Because  my  love  is  there. 
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She  moves  in  happy,  household  ways, 

With   gracious  touch  of  hands; 
Her  eyes  are  full  of  quiet  love, 

And  all  its  sweet  commands. 
Then  what  to  me  is  all   I   see, 

Though  Alton   Hall  be  fair, 
I  turn  my  face  to   Edzell  woods, 

Because  my  love  is  there. 


SING    A    SANG    TO    THE    BAIRNS. 

O,  MITHER,  sing  a  sang  to  the  bairns, 

When  the  nicht-fa'   gathers  them   in ; 
Wee  Jamie  oot  at  his  elbows  an'   knees. 

An'  Rab  half-wat  to  the  skin; 
Tam  skelpin'  aboot  wi'  his  buits  flung  aff. 

An'   loupin'  wi'  a'   his  micht — 
O,  mither,  sing  a  sang  to  the  bairns 

Ere  they  cuddle  doon  for  the  nicht. 

O,  croon  them  a  lilt  as  they  hunker  roun' 

The  fire  fu'  o'  daffin'  an'  glee — 
When  Jenny,  wi'   her  w'ee  doll  in  her  lap, 

Lays  her  heid  against  your  knee. 
She  will  lilt  the  same  to  her  ain  bit  w^eans, 

When  your  heid  is  aneath  the  swaird, 
An'  ye  sleep  fu'  soun'  wi'  your  kith  an'   kin, 

Where  they  lie  in  the  auld  kirkyaird. 

An'   Rab,  an'  Jamie,  an'  steerin'  Tam, 
When  they  a'  grow  up  to  be  men, 

They  will  wan'er  to  a'  the  airts  o'  the  win' 
To  fecht  for  their  bread  an'  to  fen'. 
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But  aye  in  their  iieart,  though  the  taught  be  sair, 

An'  the  warl'   is  no'  lookin'   richt, 
They  will  hear  the  lilts  that  ye  sang  langsyne 

Ere  they  cuddled  doon  for  the  nicht. 

They  are  a'  roun'  your  knee,  an'  their  mirth  an'  glee 

Is  unco  sweet  to  hear, 
An  "your  heart  fills  up  wi'  a  mither's  pride 

As  you  turn  to  hide  the  tear. 
There  are  rough  ways  yet  for  their  feet  to  gang, 

But,  noo,  let  a'  be  bricht; 
Then  sing  them  a  lilt  o'  the  sangs  they  like 

Ere  they  cuddle  doon  for  the  nicht. 


NO   ROOM    FOR   THE   POET. 

Is  there  any  room  for  the  poet 
In  this  nineteenth  century  time — 

Room  for  the  poet  for  singing 

His  thoughts  and  his  fancies  in  rhyme  ? 

What  could  be  heard  of  his  music. 
Were  it  ever  so  noble  and  sweet, 

In  the  hurry  of  life  and  its  battle, 

And  the  tramp  and  clangour  of  feet  ? 

He  has  fallen  on  days  that  are  evil. 
He  that  would  harp  on  the  strings, 

For  the  earth  has  grown  harder  and  duller 
To  the  sound  of  the  songs  that  he  sings. 

It   hears,    instead   of  the  cadence 
That  rises  and  sinks  and  falls, 

Like  the  love-notes,  heard  in  the  woodland, 
Of  some  lonely  bird  that  calls; 
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It  hears  the  ring  of  the  railway, 
The  moan  of  the  wind  on  the  wire, 

The  groan  of  the  torture  of  monsters 
In  the  coils  of  the  pythons  of  fire; 

It  sees  the  twining  and  twisting 

Of  belts  that  glisten  about 
The  circle  of  wheel  and  of  pulley 

Like  the  coils  of  serpents  drawn  out. 

The  ocean   itself   held  downward, 
As  a  steed  is  held  by  the  hand, 

To  foam  and  divide  into  pathways, 
As  a  share  turns  the  furrow  on  land. 

It  shakes  as  if  smitten  with  terror. 
It  is  black  with  the  terrible  breath 

Of  the  things  that  men  hammer  and  fashion 
To  be  lords  of  the  kingdom  of  death. 

It  is  naught  then,  this  harping  and  piping, 
If  it  sounds  it  can  only  be  heard 

As  one  hears  in  the  lull  of  the  tempest 
The  lone  low  cry  of  a  bird. 

There  is  no  room  for  the  poet 
In  this  nineteenth  century  time, 

For  the  earth  has  grown  up  into  manhood. 
And  has  turned  its  back  upon  rhyme. 


LIFE    IN    THE    VILLAGE. 

I   STAND  and  look  down  on   the  village, 

With  its  little  simple  street, 
The   summer  winds  come   upward. 

They  stir  the  grass  at  my  feet. 
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I  watch  the  restless  children, 
They  rush  about  at  their  play, 

And  my  heart  stirs  up  with  a  sadness; 
So  full  of  life  are  they. 

Their  mothers  are  busy  with  duties 
That  the  household  has   in   store, 

And  old  men,  dreaming  of  boyhood, 
They  sit  in  the  sun  at  the  door. 

Their  eyes  are  misty  with  thinking, 

As  the  eyes  of  old  men   be, 
When  they  hear  in  the  hush  of  the  twilight 

The  moan  of  the  coming  sea. 

It  is  all  so  strange,  but  stranger 

Life  ebbing  to  come  again ; 
For  I  stand  in  the  old  green  churchyard 

With  my  feet  on  the  dust  of  men. 


A    DREAMER'S    PARADISE. 

*^ Forget  the  snorting  steam  and  piston  stroke, 
Forget  the  spreading  of  the  hideous  town.'' 

— The  Earthly  Paradise. 

Yes,   William  Morris,  it  were  well 

To  listen   to  your  quiet  teaching. 
And  for  a  few  weeks  breathe  the  spell 

That  rises   from   your  placid  preaching. 
This  endless  hurry  up  and  down 

Is  getting  quite  a  serious  question ; 
And  what  with  worry  and  the  town, 

We  lose  our  livers  and  digestion. 
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What  happy  times  were  long  ago, 

When  people  free  from  all  dejection 
Lived  at  their  ease,  nor  made  a  show, 

Nor  bored  themselves  with  introspection ; 
But  took  life  as  it  came,  and  thought 

That  even  winter  could  be  sunny; 
Who  did  not  care  a  single  jot 

For   racing   after   fame   or   money. 

Sweet-lettered  ease — ah,  yes!  for  then 

One  could  sit  down  and  write  epistles, 
And  give  full  freedom  to  the  pen. 

And  stick  them  full  of  puns  and  bristles. 
Or  anything  to  raise  a  laugh, 

To  fill  out  column  after  column. 
And  breaking  now  and  then  from  chaff. 

To  show  just  that  you  could  be  solemn. 

And  fancy  what  sweet  walks  were  theirs 

By  wood  and  stream,  and  onward  faring. 
Their  talk  would  be  of  home  affairs. 

And  criticisms  kind  and  sparing. 
They  had  not  then  our  thirst  for  news, 

Nor  cared  to  burn  the  midnight  taper; 
They  never  sprang  up  to  peruse 

The  columns  of  the  daily  paper. 

"Mine  be  a  cot  beside  a  rill," 

Where  books  would  be  my  only  lodgers; 
(The  first  line's  from  another   quill, 

So  kindly  put  it  down   to  Rogers). 
"  Beside  a^ill"— the  rill  itself 

Would  still   its  grassy  banks  be  flouting, 
With  here  and  there  a  rocky  shelf. 

Suggestive  of  successful  trouting. 
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Yes!  that  would  be  ix  pleasant  thing — 

A  cot,  a  rill,  and,  near,  a  garden. 
Where  flowers  could  grow  and  blackbirds  sing, 

And  1  could  smoke  my  pet  "church-warden.' 
And,  smoking,  watch  the  spiral   rings 

Go  up,  and  in  my  dreaming  fashion 
Philosophise  on  human  things. 

And  lead  a  life  of  quiet  passion. 

I   sometimes  think — but   never   mind, 

I'm  open  to  your  admonitions, 
This  daily   rubbing  with   one's   kind. 

It  does  not  sweeten  dispositions. 
And  so  I  think  the  wiser  men 

Were  those  who  took  to  rocky  portals. 
And,  hermit-like,  from  human  ken 

Lived,  keeping  little  touch  with  mortals. 

And  as  for  books;  well,  let  me  see, 

I'd  have  nice  sets  of  those  old  fellows, 
Who,  true  to  Nature,  frank  and  free, 

Spoke  out,  and  were  not  over  zealous 
To  change  their  desks  to  pulpits,   so 

As  to  put  in  a  gentler  pleader. 
Nor  ended  tales  of  mirth  or  woe 

With  fitting  moral  for  the  reader. 

Ah,  how  unlike  our  present  age; 

Its  rush  and  fret  and  toil  incessant, 
And  certain   novels  all  the  rage, 

Whose  purpose  is  not  very  pleasant. 
The  page  is  sickly,  and  a  stain 

Rests  on  the  leaves  to  those  who  read  them ; 
Far  better  to  go  back  again 

To  those  old  fellows,  for  v.e  need  them. 
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The  winds  of  heaven  blow  fresh  and  fair 

Within  and  all  about  their  stories; 
They  laughed   (a  gift  that's   getting   rare), 

And  humour  lent  its  ready  chorus. 
A  healthy   laughter-loving  set, 

They  left  this  spinning  planet  wiser, 
In  books  that  keep  their  spirit  yet, 

As  gold  has  value  for  the  miser. 

Mais  en  evant;  the  cot  and  rill, 

My  dreams  and  all  my  other  wishes, 
Are  with  me  still  to  fly  at  will, 

Like  worthy  Sancho  Panza's  dishes, 
Whose  doctor  stood  his  friend,  you  see, 

His  ills  and  stomach  aches  to  banish; 
Fate  takes  the  doctor's  place  with  me, 

She  speaks,  and  all  my  dreamings  vanish. 

Well,  well;  so  be  it,  after  all 

We  do  not  lose  so  much  enjoyment; 
And  building  castles  great  and  small 

Is  certainly   a   nice  employment. 
And  though  our  dreams  may  come  to  mock, 

Accept  the  good  they  bring  or  leave  us, 
And  this  will  keep  the  piston  stroke 

From  having  any  sound  to  grieve  us. 


"DREW    THE    WRONG    LEVER! 

This  was  what  the  pointsman  said, 
With  both  hands  at  his  throbbing  head:— 

"  I  drew  the  wrong  lever  standing  here 
And  the  danger  signals  stood  at  clear; 
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'  *  DREW    THE    WROXG    LEVER  ' ' 

"  But  before  I  could  draw  it  back  again 
On  came  the  fast  express,  and  tiien — 

"  Tliere  came  a  roar  and  a  crash  that  shook 
This  cabin-floor,  but  I  could  not  look 

"At  the  wreck,  for  I  knew  the  dead  would  peer 
With  strange  dull  eyes  at  their  murderer  here." 

"Drew  the  wrong  lever?"     "Yes,    I  say  I 
Go,  tell  my  wife,  and — take  me  away!" 

That  was   what  the  pointsman   said. 
With  both  hands  at  his  throbbing  head. 

O  ye  of  this  nineteenth  century  time. 
Who   hold   low   dividends   as   a  crime, 

Listen.     So  long  as  a  twelve-hours'  strain 
Rests  like  a  load  of  lead  on  the  brain. 

With  its  ringing  of  bells  and  rolling  of  wheels, 
Drawing  of  levers  until  one  feels 

The  hands  grow  numb  with  a  nerveless  touch, 
And  the  handles  shake  and  slip  in  the  clutch, 

So  long  will  ye  have  pointsmen  to  say — 
"Drew  the  wrong  lever!  take  me  away!' 

FAITH  ARMING  THE  CHRISTIAN  WARRIOR. 

A   I  icture,  by  Sir  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A.,   LL.D. 

"Wherefore  take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  stand." — Ephesians   vi.13. 

"  Arm!  for  the  foe  is  near,"  and  as  she  spake 
A  glory  clung  around  her  brow,  and  made 
A  radiance  of  her  hair,  while  in  her  eyes 
The  perfect  faith  of  love  and  trust  was  seen 
Like  sunlight  in  a  lake  when  all  the  winds 
Have  laid  themselves  to  sleep  among  the  hills. 
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"  Arm!  "  and  she  knelt,  and  round  his  loins  she  drew 

A  mystic  belt  and,  as  its  jewelled  clasp 

Tightened,  the  warrior  felt  a  sudden  strength 

Shoot  through   his   limbs,   and  all   the   blood  begin 

To   rush   along   each   vein,    till  every   nerve 

And  sinew  felt  its  force.     As,  at  the  thought 

Of  mighty  conflicts  waged  and  evils  crushed, 

He  drew  himself  to  fullest  height,   and  turned 

A  high  stern  face  and  eager  eyes  to  where 

The  smoke  of  battle  mixed  with  sullen  flame 

Rose  waving  in  the  wind,  as  if  some  god 

Robed  in  black  clouds  had  taken  wings  of  fire 

And  waited  for  the  fight.     On  his  young  cheek 

Fell  the  wild  glow  of  that  dread  battle-fire. 

And,  waving  downward,  ran  a  long  thin  edge 

Of  crimson   over  gleaming  shoulder  plates. 

And  curves  of  deftly  fashioned  steel,   until 

He  stood  as  in  a  sudden  light,  and  cried: 

"The  storm  of  peril  nears,  and  I  must  go." 

And,  pausing,  she,   a  hand  upon  the  hilt. 
Looked  upward  to  him,   and  her  eyes  grew  sweet 
With  that  high  love  whose  birth  is  not  of  earth 
But  from  above — with  that  deep  trust  in  Him 
Who  came  and  dwelt  with  men  and  made   Himself 
The  Word  to  gather  spirits.     In  his  face 
She  looked  but  for  a  moment,  then  her  voice 
Came  still  and  low,  yet  steadfast  with  that  strength: 
Which   cannot   fail,  she   knowing   Him,  and  all 
The  glory  flashing  on  her  inner  soul. 
"  Thou  goest  forth  to  fight,  but  hast  thou  thought 
Not  for  one  hour  this  battle  is,  nor  lasts 
A   sum.mer  afternoon,   whose  coming  eve 
Will  bid  thee  sheathe  thy  sword  and  lay  aside 
TKe  garb  of  steel  and  gleaming  helm,  to  take 
TKy  rest  among  the  shadows,  or  to  dream 
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'Of  lighter  things  that,   rising  in  thy  heart, 

May  clog  the  soul's  grand  purpose,  till  thou   grow'st 

Yet  weaker,  and  that  moment  comes  in  which. 

Thine  armour  off,  the  foe  slips  in,  and  thou, 

Half  springing  up,  art  slain  ?     But  wilt  thou  hear 

Before  thou  goest  what  thou  hast  to  fight 

Amid  the  flame  of  battle  seen  afar?" 

And  he,  still  keeping  his  keen  eyes  upon 

The  smoking  drift  of  battle  mixed  with  fire 

And  clang  of  strange  dread  voices,  made  reply: 

"  Yea,  let  me  hear  what  foes  I  may  expect 

To  rush  against  me  in  the  fight — to  fall ; 

For  lo,   my  fingers  clinging  to  the  hilt 

Of  this  sharp  sword  thou  girdest  on,  I  feel 

A  purpose  touch  my  soul  as  if  with  fire 

Caught  from  the  heart  of  Him  who  names  Himself 

The  God  of  Battles,  and  I  do  not  fear. 

Speak,  yea,   and  as  thou   speakest — know   I   wait. 
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Then,  as  she  drew  the  belt  to  firmer  clasp 

About  him,  lo,  she  spake,  and  all  her  tones 

Took  higher  range,   and  sounded  as  a  voice 

A  saint  hears  when  his  thoughts  are  up  in  heaven., 

"  Thou  goest  forth  to  hurl  thyself  against 

The  ranks  of  Error,  and  stern   Doubt  .that  stands 

With  visor  down,  and  all  from  helm  to  heel 

Harnessed  in  serpent  scales,  and  deadly  lance 

In  rest  for  every  comer.     He  will  be 

A  stubborn  foeman,  for  they  fight  to  death 

Who  test  the  ring  of  truth.     But  other  foes 

Will  come  against  thee  mightier  far  than  he; 

And  Ignorance,  who  wallows  in  gross  aims, 

Will  only  lift  his  head  to  see  thee  pass 

And  sneer  a  scornful  greeting.     All   that  springs 

.From  the  dark  depths  within   thy  kind;  the  sins 
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Of   blood  and  inclination;  the   desires 

That  never  seek  to  lift  themselves  above 

The  level  of  the  eyes — a  thousand  such, 

That  lurk  like  tigers  by   half-hidden   springs 

To  seize   their   panting   victim.     These   will   come 

And  prowl   with   fierce   malignant  eyes  to  catch 

A  gap  within  thy  mail  at  which  to  launch 

Their  arrows  tipped  with  poison;  and  thy  blood, 

Stung  with  the  venom,  will  rise  up  and  war 

Against  thee,  till   thou  wagest  with  thyself 

An  inner  battle  with   no  potence  left 

To  quell  such  conflict.     Woe  to  him  who  wars 

And  cannot  win;  for  all  the  outward  foes 

I  spoke  of  can  be  fought  and  smitten  down ; 

But  when  thou  fightest  with  thyself,  then  comes 

The  great  death-wrestle  of  the  soul,  in  which 

Thou  must  at  once  be  victor  or  go  down. 

Say,   wilt  thou  still  go  forth  and,  knowing  all. 

Stand  in  the  evil  day  beheld  afar. 

Nor,    fighting,    quail    to   come   against    thyself?" 

And  he,  with  fearless  eyes  still  turned  to  where 
The  smoke  of  carnage  drifted,   as  the  mist 
Unfolds  itself  and  creeps  along  the  hill. 
Made  answer,   and  his  voice  rose  calm  and  high, 
And  sounded  like  a  sudden   trumpet  call 
When  men   are  waiting  for  it  with  their  hearts 
Hushed  at  the  front  of  battle  coming  on: — 

"Yea,  I  go  forth  to  fight,  and  will  not  fear; 
For  having  donned  this  armour  forged  of  God, 
And  this  keen  sword  within  my  hand  to  smite 
The  foes  that  compass  me,  I   do  not  fear. 
For,  as  I  look  between  me  and  the  flame, 
I  see  a  vision  of  a  hill  whereon 
Temples  and  statues  glisten,   and  around 
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A  throng  of  haughty  forms  whose  eyes  are  keen 

With  hate  and  wonder.     In  the  midst  is  one 

Who  towers  above  them  with   his  hands  upraised. 

In   pitying  admonition.     On   his   brow 

The  west  has  woven  a  crown  of  hght.     He  speaks. 

And  all  who  hear  are  mute,   although  his  voice 

Is  as  word-lightning  smiting  down   their  gods. 

He  stands  alone  and  in  his  Master's  name 

Hurls  forth  the  gospel  of  the  cross,  and  strikes 

Error  to  right  and  left  without  one  fear; 

For  who  shall  fear  who  knows  he  speaks  the  truth  ? 

The  strength  that  made  him  thus  is  strength  for  all, 

And  so   I   shrink   not  from   the  life-long  fight, 

Nor  death  whose  touch  will  only  make  me  stoop 

To  enter  through  the  gateway  of  the  grave, 

That  I  may  wear  upon  my  brow  the  wreath 

Whose  leaves  are  burst  in   heaven." 

With  that  he  seized 
The  golden  shield,  and,  striking  one  strong  arm 
Throughout  its  clasps,   upraised  it.      As  he  stood 
The  glory  glowing  round  the  head  of  Faith 
Shone  also  on  his  brow  and  face,   and  made 
A  light  as  of  a  victor.     And  he  went. 


GRASAIERE. 

From   hill-encircled  Windermere, 
And  all   through   happy   Ambleside, 

Where  every  nook  and  spot  were  dear, 
A  gentle  Spirit  was  my  guide. 

He  put  his  hand  within  m}^  own, 
I  felt  his  footsteps  keep  with  mine; 
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He  spoke  and  in  his  voice's  tone 

Were  whispers  that  were  half-divine. 

He  spoke  of  one — -an  early  friend — 
Who  led  me  into  perfect  calm, 

And  brought  me  to  that  noble  end 
Where  all  this  earth  is  like  a  psalm. 

He  showed  me  wisdom  in  the  touch 
Of  mute  things  which  we  daily  pass; 

I  blushed  with  shame  to  find  how  much 
Was  in  a  single  blade  of  grass. 

He  took  me  to  the  grand  old  hills 
That  bare  their  foreheads  to  the  sky; 

We  wandered  by  the  singing  rills 
And  felt  their  inmost  melody. 

And  when  he  found  that  I  could  see 
In  his  own  light,  stream,  hill,  and  glen, 

He  touched  my  breast  and  said  to  me, 
"  Now  share  thy  love  for  these  with  men. 

Then  walked  I  forth  in  quiet  wise, 
Communing  as  I   went  along. 

Nor  heard,  far  off,  the  breakers  rise 
And  dash  on   rocks  of  other  song. 

But  as  I  wandered  on,  and  youth 
Shot  the  full  pulses  into  play, 

Alas!  I   lost  the  higher  truth. 

And  bent  the  knee  to  other  sway. 

Then  faded  from  the  hills  a  calm, 
A  splendour  from  the  sunset's  gleam ; 

A  simple   note  from   some   grand   psalm 
Was  heard  no  more  within  the  stream. 

I  could  not  look  behind  the  flower. 
Nor  see  deft  fingers  weaving  there 
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The  name   of  that  mysterious  power 
That  breathes  in  earth  and  sky  and  air. 

I  lost  that  music,  soft  and  clear, 
The  inner  harmony  of  things 

Which  sea  and  sky  and  winds  can  hear, 
And  know  that  it  divinely  sings. 

I  lost  that  love  of  calm,  the  bliss 
Of  quiet  things  that  cannot  fail. 

And,  in   my  heart,    instead  of  this. 
Were  ever  echoes  of  the  rail. 

I  heard  on  either  side  the  clang 

Of  engines  clad  in  smoke  and  glare — 

The  rush  of  wheels,  the  wires  that  sang 
And  quivered  in  the  heedless  air. 

What  wonder  that  within  this  strife, 
Along  this  narrow   land  of  steam, 

I  could  not  keep  my  double  life. 
But  lost,  alas !  my  higher  dream ; 

That  daily  dimming  with  the  years, 
And  fading  from  beyond  my  reach, 

I  saw  through  mists  of  hidden  tears 
Its   dying   sunset   without   speech: 

That  only  in  some  gleams  of  calm 
I   heard,   as  from  a  distant  hill, 

An  echo  of  the  Master's  psalm, 
A  sound  of  that  old  worship  still. 

And  now  the  Master  came  again ; 

He   put  his  hand  within   my  own  ; 
He  spoke:  his  voice  was  one  of  pain. 

And  there  was  sadness  in  its  tone. 

He  laid  his  finger  on  my  heart, 

And  at  its  touch  the  pulses  stood — 
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*'  Ah,  thou  and  I  are  far  apart, 
For  thou  hast  fever  in  thy  blood. 

"  It  beats  not  as  of  old  when  wed 
To  that  sweet  calm  of  early  prime; 

Thou  strugglest,  with   no  lights  ahead, 
And  in  the  currents  of  thy  time. 

"  I  feel  the  throb  of  wilder  deeds. 

Of  thoughts  that,  like  the  knights  of  old, 

Strike  the  hung  shields  of  all  the  creeds, 
Lay  lance  in  rest  and,  over  bold, 

"Fight,  only  to  be  overcome; 

And,  stricken,  hear  their  death-doom  knelled^ 
And  know  each  bitter  wound  was  from 

The  splinters  of   the   lance  they   held. 

"All  this  has  been,  and  may  be  still; 

But  in   thy  vain  and  blinded  dream 
Was  there  no  meaning  in  the  hill, 

No   liquid   glory   in   the   stream  ? 

"  No  converse  with  the   humbler  things 

To  soothe  thee  into  quiet  rest. 
When  nature,  like  a  mother,   sings 

And  lays  thee  kindly  to  her  breast?" 

"Yea,  master,"  thus  I  made  reply, 
"  I  come,    for  having  stood  without 

The  pale  of  thy  sweet  worship,  I 
Am  stronger,  having  had  my  doubt. 

"  For  like  to  him  who  still  will  yearn 
The  face  of  some  old  friend  to  see, 

So  from  false  lights  that  sank  I  turn 
And  joy  to  find  no  change  in  thee. 

"And  thus  am  I  like  one  who  sees 
Some   instruments  he  fain   would  try; 
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He  runs  his  fingers  o'er  the  keys 
To  waken  some  old  melody. 

"  But  finding  as  he  touches  still 
That  all  are  mute  save  only  one, 

He  strikes  that  chord  with  simple  skill, 
And  wonders  why  it  keeps  its  tone. 

"  Thus  in  my  heart,  though  mute  and  dim, 
Was  still  that  worship  of  the  past, 

To  waken  into  one  grand  hymn 
When  lifted  up  and  touched  at  last. 

"And  thou  once  more  art  by  my  side; 

I  fling  the  storms  of  youth  away, 
And  turn  my  back  upon  that  pride 

Which  led  my  eager  feet  astray. 

"I  catch  the  visions  of  those  years; 

They  yet  are  mine.     My  bosom  fills, 
And  in  my  heart  are  joys  and  tears 

Like  lights  and  shadows  on  the  hills. 

"And  that  new  meaning — ever  old — 
Again   is  on   the  waving  tree; 

It  breathes  from  sunset's  dying  gold, 
And   touches   everything    I   see. 

"  What  joy  for  me  to  walk  once  more 
And   hear   thy   gentle   footsteps   fall, 

To  pass  with  thee  through  Nature's  door. 
And  see  the  Father  of  us  all. 

"  To  know  and  feel  in  some  dim  wise. 
That  is  not  clear  to  mortal  ken. 

The  calm   yet  splendid   destinies 
The  ages  slowly  shape  for  men ; 

"  And,  best  of  all,  to  understand 
That  death,  who  makes  this  life  to  cease, 
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But  takes  that  other  by  the  hand, 
And  leads  it  into  perfect  peace: 

"  To  know  the  purpose  of  the  leaves 
That  come  with  spring  to  clothe  the  trees, 

And  why  the  grass  in  silence  weaves 
A  deeper  green  on  graves  like  these." 

For  now  we  stood  among  the  dead, 

And  each  green  mound  beside  my  feet 

Seemed  unto  some  high  purpose  wed. 
And  that  high  purpose,  as  was  meet. 

Mingled  with  everything  I  saw, 

Stream,  lake,  and  tree,  and  distant  hill; 

The  sunshine  had  a  tender  law 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  fulfil. 

And  ever,  as  the  truth  of  this 

Grew  up  within  me,   I  could  hear 

The   Spirit  whisper  words  of  bliss 
And  comfort  in  my  eager  ear. 

His  hand  was  firmer  on  my  own, 

His  voice  grew  sweet  and  sweeter  still  ; 

A  something  in  its  very  tone 

Made  stronger  all  my  weaker  will. 

It  ceased,  like  summer  winds  that  pass, 

And  I  was  left  alone  to  stand, 
Watching  the  sunshine  on   the  grass, 

And  yearning  for  that  Spirit's  hand. 

The  Rothay  sang;  there  came  to  me 
One  murmur  of   its  gentlest  wave; 

The  sunshine  fell  on  grass  and  tree, 

And  at  my  feet  was  Wordsworth's  grave. 
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The  wind,  the  summer  wind  of  June, 
Was  on  our  cheeks  as,  in  the  heather, 

We  lay  that  happy  afternoon 
On  Yarrow  braes  together. 

Far  dow'n  below  was  Yarrow  Manse, 
Within    its   Httle   woodland   hiding. 

And  by  it,  like  a  silver  glance, 
The  stream   itself  was  gliding. 

And  farther  up   in   greyer  light. 

The  "  dowie  dens"  lay  in  their  shadow, 

And  only  half  made  out  to  sight 
By  spots  of  corn  and  meadow. 

And  Tinnis  hill   rose  huge  and  steep, 
Its  ridge  against  the  sky  receding; 

And  white  upon  its  breast  the  sheep 
By  twos  and  threes  were  feeding. 

Westward  from  Yarrow  Kirk,   within 
A  field  that  speaks  of  love  and  loving, 

A  single  stone  was  seen  to  win 
The  eye  from  all   its  roving. 

Ah !  well  it  might,  for  round  that  stone 
Such  tender  consecration   hovers, 

That  love  might  rest  his  cheek  thereon 
And  weep  for  hapless  lovers. 

And  in  the  wind,  that  came  and  went, 
We  heard  a  music  weird  and  lonely; 

The  past  was  in   its  tones  and  blent 
With  human  sorrow  only. 

And  pity  for  all  things  that  love 
Has  set  in  legendary  story, 
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To  haunt  grey  crag  and  hill,   and  move 
Round  ruins  black  and  hoary. 

The  dim  old  world  of  song  that  sings 
Of  tender  love  in   old  romances, 

Was  with  us,  touching  all  the  strings 
That  woke  our  saddest  fancies. 

We  heard  the  sounds  of  wail  and  pain, 
Faint  from  that  far-off  time  of  sorrow  j 

The  misty  years  came  back  again, 
And  looked  with   us  on   Yarrow. 

All  this,  and  more,  that  summer  day, 
Was  with  us  as  among  the  heather, 

A  ballad  on  our  lips,  we  lay 
On  Yarrow  braes  together. 


AN  OLD  COPY  OF  DANTE. 

An  old  worn  copy  of  Dante, 

With  its  faded  pencil   notes, 
But  yet  from  out  its  pages 

A   stern   high   music   floats. 

And  my  thoughts,   along  with   the  music 
Which  the  great  sad  poet  sings, 

Flow  back  to  a  time  that  mingles 
With  the  crash  of  railway  things. 

A  time  as  thin  as  a  shadow, 

And  so  very  far  away 
That  it  seems  but  a  strange  faint  echo 

That  is  heard  from  a  former  day. 

Only  this  copy  of  Dante, 

Which   I   have  not  seen   for  years, 
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Brings  back  in   fitful  snatches 
A  season  of  hopes  and  fears. 

When   I   would  out  and  in   from   toiling 

By  the  Tuscan  followed  be, 
And  slowly,  slowly  his  music 

Unfolded  its  secret  to  me. 

Ah,  these  were  years  of  striving 

If  striving  were  ever  mine, 
Yet  my  footsteps  were  led  by  the  footsteps 

Of  the  mighty  Florentine. 

He  spake   in  an   unknown   language, 

In  a  strange  sad  melody, 
And  I  had  to  learn  it  as  children 

Their  own  by  their  mother's  knee. 

I   went  through   the   threefold   vision 
Of  pain  and  sorrow  and  love. 

And  stood  at  last  with  the  poet 
In  the  paradise  above. 

And  yet  it  but  seems  like  a  shadow 
Of  things  that  can   never  be — 

Did  I  ever  work  on  a  railway  ? 
And  did   Dante  follow  me? 


THE    BLIND    READER. 

Just  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 
Where  meet  the  tides  of  human  feet, 

She  sits;  a  pity  on  her  face, 

That  will  not  pass  nor  change  its  place. 

Rests,  mixing  with  a  look  that  fain 
Would  hint  of  uncomplaining  pain  ; 
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And  that  expectant  gaze  that  lies 
Forever  in   unseeing  eyes, 

As  if  in  thought  she,  too,  must  wait 
Beside  the  thronging  city  gate. 

For    Him,    whose   gentle   finger-tips 
Once  drew  from  eyes  their  long  eclipse. 

All  this  is  on  her  pale  sad  face. 
As  still  her  thin  white  fingers  trace 

The  words  her  patient  lips  repeat 
To   passers-by   upon    the   street, 

Who  hear  them  not,  or,   if  they  hear, 
It  is  but  with  a  feverish  ear. 

That,   deadened  with   the  city's  din, 
Has  lost  the  power  of  drinking  in 

Those  quiet  messages  that  speak 
Of  comfort  to  the  worn  and  weak. 

Thus,  day  by  day,  she  sits  and  reads, 
A  tone  within  her  voice  that  pleads; 

And,  just  at  times  for  listeners 
Who  look  up  to  those  eyes  of  hers, 

Children,  who  gather  round  her  knee, 
In  silent  awe  to  hear  and  see, 

And  watch   with   motionless  surprise 
Her  speaking  lips  and  sightless  eyes. 

Is  it  the  story  as  of  old, 
In   answer  to  the  over-bold, 

That  Truth,  before  she  bows  her  head 
To  enter  with  her  gracious  tread, 

To  give  her  Avelrome  sweet  and  fair, 
Must  find  a  child's  heart  beating  there? 
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I  HEAR  the  lark  to-day;  he  sings 
Against  a  hazy  April   cloud— 

The  glorious  little  soul  with  wings! 
Who  sings  so  sweet  and  clear  and  loud, 

That  all  the  fields  that  lie  around 

Seem  tingling  with  melodious  sound. 

I  see  him  not,  nor  do  I  care 

To  strain  with  upward  view  the  sight. 
Enough  for  me  to  know  the  air 

Is  full  of  his  intense  delight. 
I  stand,  nor  do  I  care  to  miss 
One  falling  rapture  of  his  bliss. 

He  sings;   the  snow  is  on  the  hill, 
And  over  hedge  and  tree  is  seen. 

When  Spring  has  wandered  at  her  will, 
A  prophecy  of  misty  green. 

In  which  a  bud  or  two  displays 

A  soft  desire  for  summer  days. 

But  he — he  knows  that  thus  to  pipe 
Brings  on  the  summer  that  shall  be, 

That  all  his  perfect  song  is  ripe 

To  wake  the  grass  and  touch  the  tree, 

Until   the  toying  day-wind   weaves 

A  web  of  universal  leaves. 

All  this  he  knows,  and  hence  his  song 
Throbs  with  the  joy  of  what  it  brings; 

And,  being  hid  himself  among 

The  folding  of  the  clouds,  he  sings 

Knowing  full  well  his  song  will  be 

The  deeper  for  its  m3^stery. 
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Thou  poet  of  heaven,   for  of  this  earth 
We  deem  thee  not:   I  stand  to-day 

With  all  the  ripple  of  thy  mirth 

Around,  and,  driving  thoughts  away, 

Hearing  thy  glorious  music   fall 

In  one  continuous  madrigal. 

And  as  I  listen  in  this  mood 
I  leap  to  feel  thy  minstrel  strain 

Draw  the  street-fever  from   the  blood. 
The  city   from   the   weary   brain. 

Till  I  am  left  such  boon  to  bless. 

Full   of   unthinking   happiness. 


LIKE    MISTS   THAT    TRAIL. 

Like  mists  that  trail  along  the  hill, 
Dim  playthings  for  the  winds  to  toss, 

We  pass  away,  and  all  is  still, 
Our  little  circle  suffers  loss. 

A  newer  grave  is  in   the  plot 
Men  set  apart  to  hold  their  dead. 

Another  shares  the  common  lot. 
And  all  is  said  that  can  be  said. 

The  days  come  in,  the  days  go  out, 

They  make  the  years,  the  years  go  by; 

Our  very  name  is  touched  with  doubt. 
But  still  the  light  is  in  the  sky. 

We  take  our  fate,  whatever  shape 

The  gods  may  mould  our  fleeting  breathy 

And  yet,  like  him  who  fought  the  Cape,* 
I  cannot  round  this  point  of  death. 

*  Vasco  da  Gama. 
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A  coward  I — I  dare  not  sing, 

Of  battlefields  and  blood  and  war; 

Nor  lay  my  finger  on  the  string 
That  hymns  the  god  of  things  that  are. 

My  pulse  is  weak,  I  lack  the  strength 
To  grasp  the  force  of  human  things. 

And,  being  weak,  I  touch,  at  length, 
With   feeble  fingers   feebler   strings. 

I  have  no  vision,  I  but  see 
The  narrow  range  of  narrow  creeds, 

And  cannot  grasp  the  things  that  be 
Nor  know  the  spirit  of  their  needs. 

I  stand  not  on  the  hill ;   I   keep 

The  valley,  where  all  things  are  sweet 

And  all  the  winds  have  gentler  sweep — • 
I  leave  the  heights  to  bolder  feet. 

I  dare  not  follow  where  they  climb — 
Those  eager  spirits  in  whose  eyes 

The  thirst  to  solve  this  world  and  time 
Far  down  like  stricken  hunger  lies. 

They  front  the  light  and  in  that  light 
They  solve  it,  each  within  his  breast; 

And  after  all   their  weary  fight 
They  put  their  armour  off  and  rest. 


SHADOW    AND    SUNSHINE. 

Shadow  and  light  are  lying 

On  all  the  hills  I  see; 
Flicker  of  shadow   and  sunshine 

On   wood  and  stream  and  tree. 
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And  I  who  am  lying  ■watching, 
With  a  dreamer's  idle  eye, 

The  changes  coming  and  going 
Between  the  earth  and  sky. 

I  think  of  the  human  ocean 
With  its  dreary  ebb  and  flow, 

Foam  on  the  crests  of  the  surges, 
And   dead    men    lying   below. 

Flicker  of   light  and  shadow. 
On  wood  and  stream  and  tree; 

Coming  and  going  of  changes 
As  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

What  is  it  all  but  a  symbol 
Of  your  petty  hopes  and  fears, 

A  rainbow  over  the  shadows, 

And  sunshine  through  our  tears. 


IN   THE   LIGHT   OF    BOYHOOD. 

I   LAY  where  the  winds  were  seeking 
The  nooks  of  the  streams  they  love; 

The   shadows  were   slowly   shifting 
With    the   great   white   clouds   above. 

Afar  in  the  hazy  distance 

The  slanting  sunlight  fell, 
And   meadow  and  field  and  woodland 

Were   underneath   its  spell. 

Beneath   me  the   long  sweet  valley 
Lay  wide  to  the  dreaming  eye, 

And  through  it  the  river  was  shining 
Like  a  mirror  turned  up  to  the  sky. 
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The  winds  in  fitful  pauses, 

Came  slowly   up   the   stream, 
They  touched  the  ferns  with  their  footsteps 

Then   left  them  again   to  dream. 

The  thick  green  grass  beside  me, 

At  once  with  life  grew  full  ; 
The  blue-bells   nodded   together, 

And  a  ripple  ran  over  the  pool. 

It  was  a  time  for  a  dreamer 

To  have  no  thoughts  of  men. 
To  let  the  fancy  go  backward 

To  the  early  time  again. 

When  field  and  meadow  and  woodland, 
And  the  golden   stream   at   my   feet, 

Lay  warm  in  the  light  of  boyhood 
And  a  glory  once  so  sweet. 


THE    LARK'S    SONG. 

The   winds    have   their  Sweetest    whisper, 

This  golden  summer  day. 
And  the  yellow  corn   is  bowing 

Wherever  their  footsteps  stray. 

The  lark  above  me  is  singing, 

As  only  a  lark  can  sing, 
When  the  sweet  blue  vault  is  above  him. 

And  sunshine  is  on  his  winsf. 


I   lie   in   the  light  and  listen 
To   his   perfect   melody, 

He  sings  for  the  joy  of  singing. 
And   not  for  the  sake  of  me. 
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It  is  meant  for  the  long  green  meadows, 

The  streams  that  ripple  by, 
For  the  clouds  that  uprear  their  banners 

In  the  pomp  of  their  march  through  the  sky. 

For  violets  deep  in  the  woodland, 

The  daisies  bright  and  gay, 
That  scatter  their  snowy   blossoms 

Like  a  lower  milky  wa}^. 

All  these  drink  deep  of  his  music. 

Wherever  it  may  fall. 
But  the  note  of  a  lower  mortal 

Would  shake  discord  through  all. 


THE    TIME    OF    THE    ROSE    IS    OVER. 

Love,   turn   thy  gentle   feet  away, 

How  can   I   be  thy  lover  ? 
The  years  pass  onward   to   decay 

And  the  bloom  of  the  rose  is  over. 

The  sweet  light  fails  from  out  the  sky, 

The   weary   wind   is  wailing, 
The  rain,  like  tears,  is  falling  nigh 

From  the  grey  cloud  o'er  us  sailing. 

O  rare,  glad  time  when  youth  was  sweet 

With   all   its  pulses   beating, 
When   music  led  thy  gentle  feet, 

And  a  rainbow  was  o'er  our  meeting. 

The   rose  was  bright,  but  brighter  still, 
The  eyes  that  shone  like  heaven ; 

O  Love,  come  back  again  and  thrill 
Our  souls  like  a  soul  forgiven. 
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When  heart  to  heart  spoke  soft  and  low, 

As  lovers'   words  are  spoken. 
When  truth  was  truth  and  youth  was  youth, 

And  never  a  vow  was  broken. 

Love,  turn  thy  gentle  feet  away. 

How  can  I  be  thy  lover? 
A  low  wind  grieves  among  the  leaves, 

And  the  time  of  the  rose  is  over. 


WHERE    MAUDIE    BIDES. 

O,  Cairn  row  saft  where  Maudie  bides, 

Row  saft  as  saft  can  be, 
There's  no'  a  flower  upon  thy  banks 

Can   be  sae  fair  to  see. 
Let  a'  her  dreams  be  saft  as  licht 

That  fa's  through  simmer  heat — 
O,   Cairn   row  saft  where  Maudie  bides, 

For  Maudie's  unco  sweet. 

O,  Cairn   row  saft  where  Maudie  bides, 

Where  a'  the  hale  day  lang 
She  moves  as  licht  as  ony  bird 

An'  in  her  heart  a  sang. 
An'  a'  her  ain  pure  thochts  to  thee 

Her  tender   notes   repeat — 
O,   Cairn   row  saft  where  Maudie  bides, 

For  Maudie's   unco  sweet. 

O,  Cairn   row  saft  where  Maudie  bides, 

Row  saft  as  saft  can  be, 
They  canna  boast  a   fairer  flower 

Frae  Nith  richt  on  to  Dee. 
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An'   he  wha  tak's  her  by  the  han' 

Maun  guide  her  gentle  feet; 
Then,   Cairn,  row  saft  where  Maudie  bides, 

For  Maudie's   unco   sweet. 


THE    HILLS    AROOX'    OOR    AIN   WEE   TOON. 

The  hills  aroon'   oor  ain   wee  toon 

Are   no'    like   ither  hills   to   me, 
They're  sweet  to  see   in   simmer  licht. 

An'  sweet  when  winter  sweeps  the  lea. 
They  dinna  change,  but  year  by  year 

They  dearer  grow  an'  look  mair  Hraw; 
The  hills  aroon'  oor  ain  bit  toon, 

Are   no'   like   ither  hills  ava. 

What  though  they  talk  o'   ither  hiils 

That  lift  their  tappans  to  the  sky, 
An'  catch  a  glisk  o'   richer  licht 

To  please  the  passing  stranger's  eye. 
I  wadna  gi'e  oor  ain  green   hills 

Though  half  the  year  they  lay  in  snaw; 
The  hills  aroon'   oor  ain   bit  toon. 

Are   no'   like  ither  hills  ava. 

For  boyhood  lends  to  sober  age 

The  past  that  saw  them  long  ago ; 
They   rise  within   oor  dreams,    and  fill 

That  fairy  land  with   fairy  glow. 
What  hopes  we  had  when  life  was  high. 

Still  took  their  licht,  thougii  far  awa'. 
The  hills  aroon'   oor  ain   bit  toon, 

Are  no'  like  ither  hills  ava. 
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THE    HAPPY    EARTH. 

So   beautiful,    so  beautiful 

Is  all  this  happy  earth  to-day; 
I  sit  within  the  shadows  cool, 

I  sit  and  dream  with   naught  to  say. 

The  flowers  in  the  garden  nigh, 

They  think  a  thousand  simple  things; 

Above  them  floats  a  butterfly 

With  all  their  purple  on  his  wings. 

He  is  the  guardian  of  their  band, 

He   watches  how   their    blossoms   blow. 

Then  hies  him  back  to  fairyland 

And  tells  them  all  they  wish  to  know. 

A  fancy  this,  but  fancies  come 

With  all  the  changing  of  the  mood; 

The  swaying  wind,  the  distant  hum 
Of  joyous  life  within  the  wood. 

The  tinkle  of  the  little  streams. 
The  murmur  of  the  bees  that  win 

Their  way  from  where  the  moorland  gleams, 
To  swell   their   golden   store   within. 

So  much  of  life  around  me  lies, 
This  summer  day,  to  stir  and  call, 

A  sadder  look  would  dim  my  eyes 
If  I  could  think  that  death  was  all. 


ANVIL    AND   NEWSPAPER. 

He  lays  his  heavy  toil  aside 
To  take  his  mid-day  rest; 

The  anvil,   silent,  shakes  no  more 
His  labour-pulsing  breast. 
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ANVIL  AND  NEWSPAPER 

The  forge  sleeps  like  a  sullen  thing, 

With  half-awakened  eye, 
Ready  to  leap,  and  rush,  and  rear 

Its  great  red  arms  on  high. 

The  hammer  rests,   its  master's  hand 

Grips   a   more   potent   power. 
Whose  unheard  beats  throughout  the  land 

Are  throbbing  every  hour. 

That  moulds  the  iron  into  shape 

Of  all  device  and  plan ; 
This  moulds  a  subtler  power  than  all — 

The   intellect  of   man. 

All  day  the  forges  flare  and  flume. 

Like  giants  in   despair. 
And  belch   from  out  their  murky  throats 

Their  black  breath  on  the  air. 

All  night  the  forges  of  the  mind. 

Without   one   single  sound, 
Have  welded  thought  to  thought,  and  flung 

Their   light  the   world  around. 

The  chains  are  struck  from  off  the  slave, 

And   quaking   tyrants   feel 
A  mightier  weapon  cross  their  own. 

And  snap  their  blood-red  steel. 

Sound  on,  thou   hammer  sure  and  strong, 

And  fashion   in  thy  toil 
The  wedge  to  split  the  stubborn  rock. 

The  plough  to  rend  the  soil. 

Sound  on,  too,  hammer  of  the  thought. 

To   widen   human   good. 
And  forge  between  each  yearning  heart 

The  links  of  brotherhood. 
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Thou  feathered  happiness,  come  down  to  me, 
For  I  am  sick  with  sorrow.     If  I  sing 
My  heart  will  darken  as  I  touch  the  string, 

And  yet  this  summer  day  is  fair  to  see. 

Come  nearer  to  me,   O  thou  glorious  bird ! 
The  half  of  heaven  is  somewhere  in  thy  song; 
Caught  when  some  angel  left  the  full-voiced  throng 

To  hear  thee  and  in  turn  by  thee  was  heard. 

Art  thou   not  coming?     Lo !  against  the  sky 
A  single  speck  is  fading,   but  I   hear 
A  perfect  rain  of  music  to  the  ear. 

Though  thou  art  sightless  to  the  eager  eye. 
Sing  on,   and  singing  lift  an   upward  wing, 
It  is  a  perfect  bliss  to  hear  thee  sing. 


I    SAW    THE    ARRAN    HILLS. 

I   SAW  the  Arran   Hills  shine  through 
A   tender   veil   of  shining   haze; 

Goatfell   was   seen — a   fainter   blue, 
And  Ailsa  where  the  ocean  plays 
Around,  a  perfect  silver  blaze, 

You  think  that  sky  and  ocean  kiss — • 
The  first  of  all  September  days, 

Was  never  such  a  day  as  this. 

And   nearer  was  the   Ballast   Bank, 
And  farther  on  the  Lady  Isle ; 

And  each  and  all  they  seemed  to  thank 
The  day  for  having  such  a  smile. 
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I  SAW  THE  ARRAN  HILLS 

Dear  heart,  how  sweet  it  was  the  while 
To  feel  the  wind  upon  my  cheek, 

To  walk  in  silence  for  a  mile, 
To  think  and  think  and  never  speak. 

And  farther  down  the  spires  of  Ayr 

Rose  up,  and  with  them  one  grand  name, 
As  wnde  as  summer  wunds  that  bear 

To  all  the  ends  of  earth  the  same. 

It  boasts  a  century  of  fame 
That  widens;  even  the  winds  that  blow, 

They  seem  to  babble  and  acclaim 
One  dead  a  hundred  years  ago. 

And  this  the  sea  of  Homer's  song, 
As  swift  as  swiftest  steeds  are  fleet; 

An  incommunicable  wrong 

Is  in  the  waves,  and  they  repeat 
The  same  old  sorrow  at  my  feet. 

The  very  light  this  summer  day. 
And  all  the  winds  that  rush  along 

They  cannot  take  their  grief  away. 


THE    MUIRLAN'    LASSIE. 

Twa  miles  frae  here,  or  maybe  mair, 
A  herd's  hoose  sits  atween  twa  wuds. 

An'  there  a  lassie  bides  as  fair 
An'  sweet  as  heather  purple  buds. 

She's  just  awee  ayont  sixteen, 

An'  pure  as  gowans  on  the  braes; 

The  spring  o'  love  is  in  her  een, 

Whose  dew  weets  a'  she  thinks  an'  says. 
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An'  aye,  at  hame  or  Sanquhar  toon, 
She  hings  her  head  sae  bonnilie, 

As  I  ha'e  seen  the  flowers  hing  doon 
In  howms  o'  Kello  wi'  the  bee. 

She's  tall  an'  stately  in  her  mien, 
Like  foxglove  growin'   richly  fair, 

An'  slim  as  some  straucht  hazel  seen 
Alang  the  edge  o'  Craigengair. 

Sweet  is  the  glint  alang  the  West 

When  o'er  braid  Corsencon's  steep  heicht 

The  simmer  sun  sinks  into  rest, 
An'  Nith  lies  glowin'  in  his  lichtt 

But  sweeter  is  the  glow  o'  youth 
Upon  her  bloomin'  cheek  to  see. 

As  if  a  rosebud,  saft  an'  smooth, 

W^as  there,  half-blawn,  to  tak'  the  ee. 

Noo,  he  who  wins  the  lassie's  heart, 
An'  tak's  her  frae  her  muirlan'  cot. 

Maun  keep  her  simple  life  frae  smart. 
An'  croon  wi'  love  her  happy  lot. 

But  come  what  may  in  life's  quick  thrang, 
Where  crood  together  gude  an'  ill, 

May  she  aye  quately  slip  alang, 
A  simple,  artless  lassie  still. 


KILLED  ON  THE  TELEGRAPH  WIRE. 

Within  the  rough  four-foot  he  lay, 

A  touch  of  blood  on  breast  and  wing — 

His  life-blood,  that  had  sent  away 
This  only  singer  of  the  spring. 
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For  he,  while  morning  yet  was  dim, 
And  all  his  singing  soul  on  fire, 

And  throbbing  with  an  unsung  hymn. 
Had  dashed  against  the  heedless  wire. 

And  in  the  dark  he  fell  to  lie 

The  cold,  unheeding  rails  between, 

A  song  within  his  heart  to  die 
Unheard,  and  he  himself  unseen. 

I  took  him  up;  he  lay  so  light, 

That  in  my  heart  I  did  him  wrong 

To  think  a  thing  so  frail  and  slight 

Could  have  such  splendid  wealth  of  song. 

Was  this  the  bird  I  could  not  see  ? 

That  somewhere  from  tl  e  wooded  hill 
Poured  forth  such  music  from  a  tree 

That  even  the  very  stream  grew  still. 

Was  this  the  spirit  who  sang  and  shot 
The  soul  of  summer  through  the  air. 

Till  all  the  buds  grew  quick  with  thought, 
And  sweet,  green  births  were  everywhere? 

The  very  bird !    And  this  was  all 

His  crown  of  song  for  such  display — 

To  strike  against  the  wire,  and  fall. 
And  bleed  his  little  life  away. 

He  sang  of  Spring  in  fond  delight. 
He  would  not  see  her  blossoming; 

He  sang  of  Summer,  but  its  light 

Would  never  strike  against  his  wing. 

Yet  these  were  throbbing  in  his  song, 
As  yearns  some  poet  in  his  rhyme. 

To  flash  against  a  burning  wrong 
The  sunshine  of  a  happier  time. 
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But  ere  the  light,  for  which  he  woke 

His  song,  dawns  upward,  faint  and  dim, 

He,  bleeding  from  an  unseen  stroke, 
Sinks  in  the  dark,  and  dies  like  him. 


THE  LOVE-LILT  O'  THE   LARK. 

A  LARK  lap  up  frae  the  daisied  field, 

An',  O,  but  his  sang  was  sweet; 
His  wee  wings  shook  till  the  draps  o'  dew 

Fell  doon  beside  my  feet. 

My  heart  grew  fain  as  I  heard  him  sing. 

An'  the  tears  were  in  my  een, 
For  it  thrilled  wi'  the  love  o'  the  fields  and  hills. 

An'  the  banks  sae  sweet  an'  green. 

**  What  gars  ye  sing,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

Sae  high  in  the  simmer  air? 
An'  what  is  the  secret  o'  your  sang, 

That  I  fain  wad  like  to  share  ? 

*'  Is  your  lilt  sae  sweet  for  the  sake  o'  the  fiowers- 

The  daisies  sae  braw  and  bricht — 
Or  the  burnies  that  row  by  the  gowden  broom. 

Where  the  blue-bells  nod  in  the  licht? 

"  Is  your  sang  sae  sweet  for  the  sake  o'  the  trees 

That  wave  their  leaves  in  the  win'  ? 
Or  that,  as  ye  mount  to  the  sunny  sky, 

Ye  are  leavin'  the  earth  ahin' ?" 

Then  he  faulded  his  wings  and  doon  he  cam' 

Frae  the  sky  sae  blue  an'  clear, 
An'  aye,  as  nearer  he  cam'  to  the  earth. 

His  sang  was  sweeter  to  hear. 
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"It's  no'  for  the  flowers  nor  the  hingin'  blue-bells,' 

Sang  the  bonnie  bird  to  me, 
*'  Nor  yet  for  the  trees  nor  the  burnies  that  row 

An'  murmur  an'  rin  in  their  glee. 

*'  But  my  sang  is  sweet  for  the  sake  o'  the  love 

That  is  loupin'  within  my  breast, 
For  I  ken  as  I  sing  there  is  ane  wha  hears, 

An'  she's  sittin'  upon  her  nest. 


IN    SELKIRK. 

I  WALKED  for  an  hour  in  Selkirk, 
In  the  folds  of  a  noonday  dream ; 

And  through  it  there  ran  for  music 
The  murmur  of  Yarrow  stream. 

Murmur  of  Yarrow  and  Ettrick, 

With  their  song  and  their  old-world  deed; 
And  then  like  a  far-off  organ 

The  monotone  of  the  Tweed. 

Then  up  through  my  dreaming  rose  visions, 
And  about  me  their  spell  was  cast; 

Till  the  present  vanished  around  me, 
And  I  was  deep  in  the  past. 

I  saw  one  stalwart  figure, 

With  the  stoop  of  one  at  the  plough ; 
The  tan  of  the  winds  of  Ayrshire 

Deep  upon  cheek  and  brow. 

There  was  light  on  his  swarthy  forehead, 

As  he  strode  in  thought  along; 
For  his  sensitive  lips  were  moving 

With  the  tremulous  throbbing  of  song. 
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And  just  an  arm's  length  from  me, 
Hot  with  the  winds  and  dark, 

I  saw,  but  just  for  a  moment. 
The  figure  of  Mungo  Park. 

One  walked  for  a  little  beside  me, 

With  a  shepherd's  crook  in  his  hand; 

On  his  lips  were  snatches  of  music 
He  had  heard  in  fairyland. 

Then  right  in  front  came  onward. 

Halting  a  little  and  lame; 
The  Merlin  of  the  Border 

With  the  magic  none  may  claim. 

The  last  of  the  mighty  minstrels 
That  will  ever  be  born  to  sing; 

His  cheek  wore  a  touch  of  the  colour 
Which  the  winds  of  Ettrick  bring. 

I  brushed  his  elbow  in  passing, 

And  my  heart  beat  high  at  the  thought 

That  I,   in  the  streets  of  Selkirk, 
Had  touched  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

A  change  came  over  my  vision ; 

And  from  out  the  past  and  its  might. 
Like  the  wind  that  sweeps  the  moorland, 

When  not  a  star  is  in  sight. 

Came  upward  an  infinite  sorrow 
That  human  things  will  yield; 

And  through  it  there  ran  the  wailing 
For  the  dead  on  Flodden  Field. 

Mothers  hushing  their  children 

And  ever  weeping  between; 
And  the  long,  deep  sigh  of  maidens 

Whose  lovers  would  never  be  seen. 
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I  saw  old  men  at  the  harvest, 

Bending  over  the  sheaf; 
Their  long,  thin  fingers  shaking. 

And  gray  hairs  hiding  their  grief. 

But  ever  behind  this  picture, 
One  firm-set,   terrible  ring 

Of  faces  and  red-tipped  lances 
Around  a  fallen  king. 

All  this  was  born  of  the  murmur 
Of  Yarrow  and  Ettrick  stream. 

As  I  walked  for  an  hour  in  Selkirk 
In  the  folds  of  a  noonday  dream. 


BY    SAINT    MARY'S    LAKE. 

Away  from  all  the  restless  street, 
The  whirlpool  of  the  toiling  race, 

Where  Traffic  in  the  dusty  heat 
Toils  with  the  sweat  upon  his  face. 

Away  from  this;  and  far  away. 

Fight  the  strong  wind  upon   the   hill; 

Or  rest  upon  the  brackened  brae, 

And  shape  our  dreamland  as  we  will. 

What  boon  to  lie  as  now  I  lie. 

And  see  in  silver  at  my  feet 
Saint  Mary's  Lake,  as  if  the  sky 

Had  fallen  between  those  hills  so  sweet. 

And  this  old  churchyard  on  the  hill, 
That  keeps  the  graves  of  olden  time, 

So  calm,  so  sweet,  so  lone  and  still. 
Where  solitude  is  in  its  prime. 
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BY  SAINT  Mary's  lake 


Ah !  here  they  lie,  the  simple  race 
Who  lived  their  little  flight  of  years, 

Then  laid  them  in  this  quiet  place, 
At  rest  for  ever  from  their  fears. 

The  M'inds  sing  as  they  sang  to  them ; 

The  waving  bracken  is  the  same; 
The  hills  still  wear  their  diadem 

Of  heather  and  the  sunset's  flame. 

No  change  in  these;  the  waves  still  break 

In  ripple  or  in  foam  upon 
The  green  shore  of  Saint  Mary's  Lake 

As  in  the  ages  dead  and  gone. 

Beneath  the  hills,  whose  shadows  seem 
Fit  haunt  for  lonely  sounds  that  be, 

Flows,  half  in  sunshine,  Yarrow  stream, 
The  spirit  of  all  I  hear  and  see. 

Thou  Yarrow  of  my  early  dreams, 
When  Fancy  heard  thee  murmur  on, 

A  light  has  left  all  other  streams. 
And  seems  to  shine  on  thee  alone. 

It  crowns  thee  with  a  magic  dower; 

It  makes  thy  windings  ever  sweet; 
The  Mary  Scott  of  Dryhope  Tower 

Still  follows  thee  with  unseen  feet. 

Her  name  is  wed  to  thine ;  the  vale 
Is  witness  as  thou  rollest  on. 

And  with  thee  all  the  tender  wail 
Of  song  with  sorrow  in   its  tone. 

Men  pass  from  thee;  the  years  prolong 
No  name  of  theirs  for  ear  or  eye; 

But  she — a  little  whirl  of  song 

Has  caught  her,  and  she  cannot  die. 
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BY  SAINT  Mary's  lake 


And,  lying  on  the  brackened  hill, 
The  sunshine  on  my  brow  to-day, 

The  old  love-ballad  echoes  still 

In  throbs  that  will  not  pass  away. 

And,  as  I  listen,  like    a  dream 
That  changes  into  softer  things, 

Saint  Mary's  Lake  and  Yarrow  stream 
Take  all  the  sorrow  which  it  sings. 


TO     AN     ENGLISH     GIRL. 

You  smile,  and  half  in  jest  you  ask 

A  song  from  me.      A  simple  task, 

If  he  who  sings  had  all  the  youth 

And  freshness  of  thy  maiden  truth. 

To  give  to  words  the  glow  and  light, 

Without  which  who  can  sing  aright  ? 

But  other  years  than  those  which  make 

Thy  brow  a  splendour  for  thy  sake 

Are  mine,  and  at  their  touch  I  feel 

A  certain  sadness  upward  steal. 

That  whispers,  only  heard  by  me: 

**  He  must  be  young  who  sings  to  thee." 

You  answer:  "  It  is  said  or  sung 
That  poets  must  be  always  young — 
That  unto  them  fhe  years  pass  by. 
And  leave  no  shade  on  brow  or  eye — 
That  youth  still  keeps  its  summer  day. 
And  age  is  ever  far  away." 
Alas !  a  sage*  has  said,  who  dwelt 
Where  beauty  like  a  sun  is  felt, 

*Wordsworth. 
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TO    AN    ENGLISH    GIRL 

That  poets  start  this  life  in  gladness, 

But  in  the  end  there  cometh  madness. 

Sad  truth;  for  when  we  journey  on, 

The  golden  mists  of  fancy  gone, 

Which,  fools  of  our  own  dreams,  we  threw 

O'er  all  that  came  within  our  view, 

We  catch  with  sadness  in  our  eye, 

0ull  hills  beneath  a  duller  sky, 

And  miss  the  light  that  came  and  went 

Like  music  o'er  an  instrument. 

Enough!     No  threnody  from  me; 

No  sorrow  when  I  sing  to  thee. 

But  what  to  say  or  sing?     In  sooth. 
My  muse  must  be  thy  blooming  youth, 
And  that  fair  face  and  cheeks,  whereon 
Love  has  his  sweetest  roses  thrown, 
And  touched  with  dainty  finger-tips 
The  dewy  crimson  of  thy  lips. 
And  set  in  light,  with  half  a  sigh, 
His  own  sweet  language  in  thine  eye — 
This  must  my  inspiration  be, 
Or  how  else  could  I  sing  to  thee? 

I  dream,  and  dreaming,  place  thy  feet 
In  woodland  paths  when  spring  is  sweet, 
Where,  in  the  silence  scarcely  stirred, 
The  bursting  of  the  leaves  is  heard. 
And  like  a  murmur  through  the  air 
The  new  life  throbs,  and  all  is  fair. 
Or  better,  on  an  afternoon 
In  some  rich  English  lane  in  June, 
Wtih  all  the  hedge  on  either  side 
Aglow  with  roses  in  their  pride; 
The  winds  of  summer  in  thy  hair, 
As  loth  to  wander  otherwhere; 
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And  overhead  a  sky  serene, 

Where  not  a  single  cloud  is  seen; 

And  humming  as  you  trip  along 

Stray  snatches  of  an  English  song, 

Of  lovers  talking  as  they  pass 

Through  meadows  thick  with  springing  grass, 

Or  plighting  love-troth  at  the  stile, 

And  I  to  see  thee  all  the  while, 

Deeming  thy  voice — ah,  who  would  not? — 

The  fairy  echo  of  the  spot. 

This,  this,  were  sweeter  for  your  prime, 
An  English  lane  in  summer-time, 
Than  this  cold  city,  where  the  dust 
Of  streets  corrodes  and  eats  like  rust; 
Where  life  roars  on,  and  pulses  beat 
With  throbbing  blood  at  fever-heat, 
And  all  the  weary  waves  we  see 
Of  this  strange,  sad  humanity, 
Flow  and  re-flow  without  a  pause. 
Like  tidal-breaths  that  ocean  draws, 
Till  weary  of  such  yearning  quest. 
They  moan  at  midnight  into  rest. 

Ah,  wherefore  ask  a  song  from  me. 
As  if  it  could  be  aught  to  thee  ? 
For  sweeter  far  than  verse  is  all 
Thy  young  heart's  happy  madrigal, 
Which,  sung  to  thee  when  all  is  still 
And  fancy  wanders  at  her  will, 
Wafts  thee,  as  light  as  clouds  are  blown, 
To  that  fair  realm  where  dreams  alone 
May  enter,  and  where,  low  and  clear. 
Love,  with  his  lips  against  thine  ear. 
Whispers  those  words  that,  said  or  sung. 
Remould  this  world,  and  make  it  young, 
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Till  fields  and  woods,  and  seas  and  skies 
Draw  back  the  light  of  Paradise, 
And  in  its  sunshine  thou  dost  stand, 
Full  maiden  in  a  maiden's  land, 
And  on  thy  brow,  as  horoscope, 
The  golden  aureole  of  hope. 

Ah,  wherefore  ask  a  song  from  me? 
He  must  be  young  who  sings  to  thee. 


ON    BEING    SHOWN    A    FEW    HAIRS    FROM 
THE    HEAD    OF    NAPOLEON. 

The  great  Napoleon  !  and  these  simple  hairs 

Are  from  his  head!     Behind  him  I  can  see 
A  lurid  background,  which  the  cannon  tears 

Apart,  as  clouds  are  by  the  bolt.      And  he, 
The  pigmy  reaper  of  the  human  grain, 

Stands,  with   no  catch  or  quiver  in   his  breath. 

While  the  dread  messengers  of  sudden  death 
Belch  forth  in  thunder  all  their  iron  rain. 
Then  one  blood  ocean  slowly  covers  all. 

On  which  a  million  faces  of  the  dead 
Float,  with  their  eyes  to  God.  The  shame-struck  years 

Fall  back  in  time,  with  failing  footsteps  red. 
And  mix  with  his  their  bitter,  blood-shot  tears, 

Alas  for  glory  when  these  hairs  are  all. 
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